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her EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


mal } Tye present plight of Europe, which is anything but agree- 
Fable to contemplate, is due in no small degree to the incurable 
inability of responsible British statesmen to 
Sl chables understand German policy or German psy- 
en pf chology. This deficiency is not from any lack 
den } of intelligence or ability, because on the four Front Benches 
sts. of the two Houses of Parliament are to be found men of 
exceptional capacity, of wide experience in public affairs, 
and knowledgeable on many subjects useful for parlia- 
ded Pmentary and platform purposes. Some of them have a 
tual Bnodding acquaintance with German philosophy and German 
tion F literature, and can even talk indifferent German. But the 
one subject of which they are profoundly ignorant and on 
which they are utterly unteachable, is Germany and the 
Germans. Unfortunately, for this country, as for the rest 
tish Ff the world, it happens to be the outstanding and over- 
so f shadowing problem of this Hemisphere. Therefore the 
ord Finvincible inability of our Political Leaders to grasp it, 
places British interests at a permanent disadvantage and, 
what is equally serious, puts British Governments at cross- 
purposes with any Allied statesmen, into whose minds 
‘knowledge and understanding of Germany and the Germans 
has been burnt by much bitter and painful experience. 
| Before the war it was common ground among British 
statesmen that the German Empire was so peaceful and 
prosperous, and had so much to lose and so little to gain 
by going to war, that the Mailed Fist was as unlikely to 
j attack its neighbours as these were to attack the Mailed 
Fist, A German invasion of Belgium was deemed as far 
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removed from practical politics—by practical politicians-/ 
as a Belgian invasion of Germany. Germany’s menacing} 
preparations on the Belgian frontier were conveniently 
ignored. They did not fit into the Pacifist picture whic 
was especially popular with Progressive Parties. 


GERMAN aggression was universally regarded among the 
elect as one of those contingencies so remote from reality, 
aa that it need not be considered by rational 
a the beings. It was “unthinkable” in the judg. 
Tathinnas ment of all those who should have bem 
thinking about it and taking elementay 

precautions against a nation in which the “ape and the) 
tiger ’’ were so strongly developed. Lord Haldane was the 
pre-eminent, pre-war expert on everything appertaining to 
Germany. What he did not know about “ the Fatherland’ 
was not worth knowing by anybody, certainly not by any 
Politician. His word on this issue was not only law a 
his own side, it carried immense weight among Conservative 
intellectuals and Mugwumps because it was _ infinitely 
pleasanter than the “ pernicious rubbish ” of Lord Robert 
and other “alarmists’’ who in season and out of seaso 
insisted that Prussianized Germany would be true to hej 
traditions. What she had constantly done before she 
would do again, namely, pick a quarrel with any neighbour 
whose goods she coveted—at her chosen moment, i.e. whet 
she was fully prepared, and the intended victim was most 
vulnerable. Books openly advocating war as “a biological” 
necessity ’’ were greedily devoured by all classes of German 
and, as we saw when the flag dropped in 1914, the entire 
people were ripe for what they had been taught to regard 
as a military promenade ending in a magnificent picnic) 
As our Parliamentarians are nothing if not optimistic 
save when they succumb to one of their periodic panics 
—it was perhaps inevitable that they should discard 
disagreeable a phenomenon as ‘“‘ The German Danger.” 1 
realize it would have involved an abandonment of the tim 
honoured game of the Ins and the Outs, which is the gloy 
of the Mother of Parliaments—to say nothing of prolongé 
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ans~/, and costly preparations, including a campaign of education 
acim} to arouse the British people to some sense of their peril. 
ent) In fact, there was a conspiracy of silence on this side of the 
which? North Sea regarding every threatening manifestation on 
the other side. It was with the utmost difficulty that we 
maintained any substantial margin of naval superiority 
y the) over the enemy against the annual raids on the Estimates, 
ality) engineered by all that was most progressive and most 
tional aggressive in the Liberal Party, not infrequently acting in 
judg-f collusion with similar manoeuvres inside the Cabinet. 

been 
ntary) Msn of the acumen of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
d the’ Churchill went so far as to place their resignations in Mr. 
iS the} Asquith’s hands, but a few years before 
ng ti Monumental the outbreak of the greatest war in history, 
and"? rather than accept the modest programme of naval con- 
y anyf, struction recommended by the Admiralty. The National 
w olf Service League was simply laughed out of court by all the 
ative Ministers of the day, who derided and even threatened 
nite} Lord Roberts—while it received very little support from 
oberts} ex-Ministers, and in the heyday of Pacificism Mr. Winston 
easol} Churchill was provided with a room at the War Office for 
0 he the express purpose of ascertaining whether the diminutive 
2 she} British Army could be still further diminished, and when 
hbow} we are invited by simple-minded soldiers to regard Lord 
whet Haldane as the saviour of his country in allowing them to 
most} organize a small Expeditionary Force, we recall that Lord 
ogical Haldane was more active and more assiduous than any 


rmai! living public man in throwing dust in the eyes of the democ- 
enti®) racy concerning the character, the policy, and the purposes 
regard, of “my spiritual home.” When we are summoned to 
picnic} applaud the patriotism of Mr. Reginald McKenna, who 
tic a8 First Lord of the Admiralty resisted one Lloyd George- 
panics) Churchill cabal against British ssea-power—for which he 
rd 8) unquestionably deserves one good mark—we recollect that 


” ‘Top it was the same Mr. McKenna who bade his countrymen: 
timey “Sleep comfortably in your beds” (December 15, 1909), 
glory and who was as offensive as anyone in ridiculing everybody 
longe) who was endeavouring to counteract the suicidal self- 
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complacency of the Cabinet and their dupes. There is 
more typical specimen of pre-war statesmanship than this 
particular First Lord of the Admiralty’s monumental speed 
to his Welsh constituents less than four years before th 
catastrophe : 


A well-known Socialist writer has been pressed into the service of 4 ! 


Tory newspaper in order to make your flesh creep with horrible imagining 
as to the designs of a great friendly foreign Power. I don’t know what 
effect the articles that have been written might have upon that great and 
friendly foreign Power, but I am sure that they have had very little effect 
on the feelings of the people of this country, and I am still more sure that 
they have no influence on a single vote.—Mr. McKenna First Lord of 
the Admiralty, December 31, 1910. 


How Great Britain survives under such auspices is the 
miracle of miracles. It is yet more marvellous that con 
victed Ineptitude continues not only to be 


Reverting to tolerated by the very people it has deceived, } 


Type but is encouraged to repeat the performance, 
and having failed in every position demanding foresight, 
vigilance, and sense, is invited by a patriotic Press to give 
yet fresh demonstration in the noble art of misgovernment. 
It is only by keeping continually before us the dossiers of 
Mandarins, who still presume to advise the country they 
did their utmost to ruin, that we can understand their 
present mood, their post-war attitude towards Europe in 
general and Germany in particular, which is painfully like 
their pre-war attitude, only rather more so. They have 
rapidly reverted to type, and are thinking and talking as 
they did before the catastrophe which they contributed to 
precipitate. Our parliamentary Bourbons have _leamt 
nothing and forgotten nothing—what they were yesterday, 
that are they to-day, and will be to-morrow. The war is 
over and done with. It is for political purposes a “ wash- 
out,” and is as though it had never been. It was regarded 
at the time by “ men of light and leading ”’ as an intolerable 
interference with the more serious business of life, which 
can now be resumed, and is indeed once more in full blast 
at Westminster. Conservative statesmanship is never # 
imbecile in international affairs as Radical statesmanship 
save when it surrenders to Radical leadership, as durin 
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the past four years. The present Government, however, 
contains cranks of the very first water who, unless restrained 
by their more sober colleagues, will exploit the League of 
Nations to imperil peace by disarming all the pacific nations 
| —conspicuously Great Britain—and leaving civilization at 
» the mercy of Kultur-cum-Bolshevism, both of which are 
“red in tooth and claw.” Radicalism and Socialism has 
revived every pre-war folly plus a few more picked up in the 
interval. Mr. Lloyd George reverted to type at the hour of 
the Armistice, and has steadily deteriorated ever since, until 
to-day we find him a regular contributor to the Anglophobe 
American Press, and the idol of “‘ the Fatherland,’ which 
he seeks to absolve from major responsibility for the crime 
of 1914 in order that the war burdens may be shifted on to 
Allied shoulders. Possibly from fear of being outbid by 
| his rival in the affection of Radicals, Mr. Asquith is talking 
greater nonsense than he ever talked before on foreign 
affairs, as may be gathered from his recent fulmination 
against France, which caused unholy joy to all Francophobes 
of the Keyne’s type. Where are we? We don’t know. 
But it looks as though there were several lunatics at large, 
and if things develop at their present pace in their present 
direction our ‘‘unteachables,” who placed the British 
Empire in deadly peril nine years ago, will succeed in placing 
it in still deadlier peril—because they will have choked off 

all possible Allies—before another nine years have elapsed. 


Unpzr the circumstances it is sheer waste of time, and type, 
to discuss the problem of Reparations, either on general 
principles, or in specific details. Had the 
Germans won the war—and it was no thanks 
to any Politicians that they did not—a hundred 
ways would have been found of making the losers pay. 
The British people have always been anxious that the 
Germans should pay, both as a matter of elementary justice 
and in order to cure a predatory people of their mania for 
aggression. After the Armistice the electorate would only 
vote for Politicians who were solemnly pledged to “search 
German pockets” for British war costs. The average 
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elector of either sex did not know, nor could he or she knoy / 


as the fact had been sedulously concealed, that the very 


Politician who was demanding their support on an anti. | 


German policy was saturated in pro-Germanism, and had 
gone out of his way to promise President Wilson to waive 


all claim for British war costs against the enemy. The / 
chaos of Reparations was created by this piece of treachery | 
behind the backs of the very people whose votes were claimed | 
for the opposite policy. The Conservative leaders who} 
allowed themselves to be compromised by this piece of} 


*“‘ wizardry,” notably, Lord Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, M, 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord Curzon, Lord Birkenhead, etc, 
have never condescended to tell us how, or why, they 
became parties to this gaffe against which, to his eternal 
honour, Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, entered 
a spirited protest at the time, and subsequently at the 


Paris Peace Conference in conjunction with Lord Cunliffe | 
and Lord Sumner, made a gallant effort to reverse. Great | 
Britain has been crippled ever since a secret conclave at | 
Versailles sold the pass—for a mess of pottage—to President 
Wilson in the autumn of 1918. From that day to this all | 
our official machinery has been working overtime to transfer 
the war burdens from German to Allied shoulders. This 
policy appeals to peace-at-any-price politicians, partly 
because it punishes a country that was so wicked as to 
defend itself when attacked—in defiance of their advice; 


partly because the impoverishment of British taxpayer? ° 


brings grist to Radical and Socialist mills. The Conservative 
Government is admittedly to some extent hampered by 
Coalition commitments, but Ministers need not allow them- 
selves to be paralysed any more than they should consent 
to take their policy from those City circles which are genet 
ally prepared to sacrifice British to German interests in 
the name of International Finance. If our Politicians had 
the moral courage to make a clear breast of it, and confess 
that they had always intended to make Britons pay fa 
Germany’s war we should at least know where we alt 
The Reparations crisis would then be intelligible. Leading 
London journals could economize their daily lecture to Franc) 


for ever 
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as it is inconceivable that even so “‘ unreasonable’ a man 
as M. Poincaré could object to our waiver of Reparations 


' go long as we did not ask the French to make similar jack- 


asses of themselves, or interfere with the policy that seemed 


good to France. 


| We should be more than grateful to any of our readers 
> who could enable us to understand what useful purpose is 


served by such a gathering as has been eking 
out its miserable existence at Lausanne for 
twenty weary, dreary, barren, and futile 
weeks. This Conference was presumably one of the many evil 
legacies of that unlamented Coalition which everybody is en- 
deavouring to forget. Messrs. Lloyd George & Co.’s entourage 
adored every circumstance connected with an International 
Conference—the preliminary excitement, the attendant fuss 


Lausanne 


_ and bustle, the sumptuous travelling, the pomp and circum- 


stance, the limelight, the scope for intrigue, the opportunity 


_ for practising wizardry upon fresh relays of innocent foreigners, 


the loudly proclaimed triumph, and hysterical glorification 
by a not-unrequited Press, the ovations on the return 
of the conquering hero from Cannes, Genoa, or wherever 
it might be. The British public hoped that the end of the 
Coalition would see the end of these mischievous, costly, 
and humiliating episodes, of which Lausanne has been among 
the worst specimens, and we trust that Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 


| who detests every form of tomfoolery, may see his way to 


ring down the curtain on this tragic farce. It is not for us 
to revile the French Government, or for the French Govern- 
ment to revile us. The statesmanship of both Powers has 
erred grievously, and is jointly responsible for the impasse 
that Lausanne has merely served to register. Our mad 
encouragement of the unfortunate Greeks to bite off more 
than they could chew paved the way to those regrettable 
Franklin Bouillon Missions to Angora, which only served 
to swell still further the sufficiently inflated heads of the 
Turkish Nationalists, who were tempted, by the discord in 
the Entente, to believe that they could resume the game 
at which in old days Abdul Hamid excelled—of playing off 
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one Great Power against another. London and Paris ay 


now anxious to retrieve the situation, but blunders anf 
more easily made than unmade. So far the Lausanm}h 


Conference has brought nothing but ignominy on the Entente, 
which should never allow itself to be dislocated by Turkey, 
by Germany, or by any other marplot. Western Europ 
has surrendered all along the line to the Rump at Angon, 
and with every fresh surrender some new demand is made, 
Europe could not possibly have been worse off without 4 
Conference, and might have done better, minus an exhibition 
which, so far from promoting peace, has produced a deadlock 


in its twenty-first week, with rumours of “a common 
declaration by the Allies’ to the Turks, coupled with “a 


time limit,’ which is scarcely distinguishable from an ulti-} 
matum. The latest quarrel is over cash. Noting the} 


success with which the Germans are repudiating their 
liabilities, by the printing press, the Turks conceived the 
happy idea of “‘ fobbing off ” their creditors with depreciated 
currency in lieu of the gold they had contracted to pay. 
Berlin is not improbably the author of present Turkish 
policy. 


THE civilized world continues to watch Signor Mussolini’s 
amazing experiment in government with keen solicitude 
and with no small hope of its ultimate success, 
It has now reached a crucial stage, though 
we need not accept the pessimistic predictions of impending 
failure, often circulating via Rome. A strong man, who has 
trodden heavily on innumerable toes, has countless enemies 
with whom the wish is father to the thought. The Italian 
Prime Minister is presumably, like other vehement met, 
making his Ministry too much of “a one-man show.” 
This imposes what should be an intolerable strain on him- 
self, but one cannot argue from the capacity of ordinary 
men to that of supermen, who are a law unto themselves, 
and are frequently able to undertake what would kil 
anybody else. Signor Mussolini is wise enough to take 
regular exercise—presumably not golf—amid his Herculean 
labours. This may pull him through. Not his least notable 
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achievement is the establishment of excellent personal 
relations with the Corps Diplomatique in Rome, who find 
the Italian Premier accessible, knowledgeable, and reasonable 
—in fact, anything but the Jingo and Fire-eater against 
whom foreign nations were warned on his advent to power. 
There can be no two opinions as to the influence of Fascista 
Government in raising Italian prestige throughout Europe. 
And as Italians were naturally sensitive over the humiliating 
position into which their country had drifted under supine 
statesmanship, however resentful many of them may be 
of the methods by which Signor Mussolini attained power, 
they would hesitate many times before reverting to the 
previous regime under which Italy was shamelessly ex- 
ploited, sacrificed, and plundered by one faction after 
another. It is surely significant of the hold of the present 
Government on the country that “ practical politicians ” 
of the discarded parties should be making overtures to the 
Dictator, at whose service they are eager to place “ their 
unrivalled parliamentary knowledge and profound adminis- 
trative experience.”’ This does not look as though Fascista 
were nearing the end of its tether. We shall only believe 
in its collapse when that event occurs. 


In the course of a recent speech vindicating the policy of 
his Government, extending, we are told, over ten columns 
of print—an orgy of words somewhat dis- 
quieting in a man of action—the Italian 
Prime Minister referred to “the difficult 
atmosphere which Italian Fascismo finds abroad, alike 
among Conservatives and Socialists.”” That Fascismo is 
passionately resented by all foreign Bolshevists, pseudo- 
Bolshevists, parlour-Bolshevists, and every other kind of 
Bolshevist, goes without saying. Men usually detest what 
they dread, and the triumph of Fascismo in Italy unques- 
tionally put the fear of God into revolutionaries elsewhere, 
and their aiders and abettors who recognized that Civili- 
zation had learnt how to defend itself against Anarchy. 
The lesson was all the more impressive because simultane- 
ously a cowardly Coalition nearer home was teaching the 


A Transparent 
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opposite principle by its surrender to the Irish murder / 
gangs. We need only note the attitude of our parlour | 
Bolshevists in the Press towards Signor Mussolini in order 
to realize the feelings of the genuine article. To the “wild | 
men” of the Clyde, and the Labour Party they dominate, | 
the Italian Prime Minister is anathema. They hate him ag | 
Defeatists hated M. Clemenceau for laying Joseph Caillaux | 
by the heels in 1917, and for snatching Allied victory from | 
disaster. But when Signor Mussolini suggests that Fascismo | 
is viewed askance in Conservative circles abroad, we demur, { 
while admitting that were the flamboyant declarations of | 
Fascisti spokesmen regarding various places which ar | 
integral parts ef the British and the French Empires in | 
and around the Mediterranean, taken seriously, English | 
Conservatives would feel somewhat differently. We refuse, 
however, to believe that a man of the Italian leader’s | 
patriotism, foresight, and political acumen, can possibly 
wish to pick a quarrel with Great Britain or with France. 
We are, of course, aware that the Germans, after their wont, 
are working underground and overtime to break up the 
Entente, and once again, as in Crispi’s day, to draw Italy 
into the camp of Kultur. They command the powerful [ 
co-operation of certain financial and business interests in 
this intrigue. But we should be as astonished at Signor 
Mussolini’s walking into so transparent a booby-trap as 
we should be if Mr. Stanley Baldwin did the same. 


BULGARIA is conspicuously a land of “ battle, murder, and 
sudden death,” not that Englishmen can throw stones at 
: such communities since our Coalition estab 
Bulgasia lished an “ Irish Free State.” The downfall 
and assassination of M. Stambulisky, the peasant Premier | 
of “‘the Prussia of the Balkans,’’ still remains obscure, 9% | 
we cannot swallow the versions that his triumphant enemies F 
have broadcasted over the universe. Nor can we estimate 
the effect of his disappearance on this turbulent State, 0 
on its relations with not unnaturally suspicious neighbours 
That he had made many deadly enemies by his drastit 
not to say ruthless methods, was inevitable, and just # 
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| he had been confirmed in his Premiership by an over- 
whelming parliamentary majority—presumably secured by 
the usual Balkanic methods—those enemies, namely, the 
| military, the bourgeoisie, the intelligentzia, and all the 
- local pro-Germans, engineered a coup détat on June 9th, 
seized the Government of Sophia—King Boris acquiescing 
—imprisoned Stambulisky’s colleagues, and then proceeded 
' to hunt down and murder the Prime Minister who, like 
' other Dictators, was taken completely unawares by the 
turn of events. He had made no preparations whatsoever 
_ to defend himself, as should have been easy for an idol of 
| the peasantry in a Peasant State. Bulgaria, we are told, 
| now passes under an administration of “ first-class brains ” 
_ —a Coalition, indeed “‘a Centre Party ’’—headed by Pro- 
fessor Zankoff, which as we write is busily proclaiming its 
| good intentions to all and sundry. Bulgarian Legations 
abroad received official telegrams from Sophia reporting 
that: “‘ Peace and order prevail throughout Bulgaria... 
the new authority is firmly established in all parts of the 
country, and the population has returned to its usual 
peaceful avocations.” This is common form on such 
occasions, and may mean much, little, or nothing. Time 
alone will show. The more civilized European Powers will 
ever remain grateful to M. Stambulisky for his heroic 
resistance to the ineffable “‘ Tsar’? Ferdinand of Bulgaria’s 
policy, of dragging his country into the Great War as a 
satellite of Kultur. This sinister scoundrel is believed to 
have had some hand in the murder of his hated foe—murder 
being among his numerous accomplishments. 


Hap public opinion any serious say on public affairs in 


it / this country—as is rarely the case, save at General Elections 


and By-elections—British policy in Palestine 
would be revoked. On this issue there is a 
clear cleavage between Politicians and People. Our Front 
Benchers of all denominations are seemingly hypnotized by 
“Zionism,” but outside sporadic Jewish circles you would 
have to travel far before meeting a Zionist among the 
general public. It is no question of Semitism or anti- 


' Palestine 
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Semitism as Zionists pretend, because Jews themselya 
are divided, many of them regarding the movement as 4 
grave blunder from the Jewish standpoint. There is ag 
suredly no further room for doubt as to its being a blunde 
from the British point of view. That unhappy Balfow } 
Declaration, thoughtlessly issued at a moment when the | 
nation was otherwise preoccupied, has plunged us into a | 
morass of difficulties, from which there appears to be no | 


escape save by the elementary process of “ cutting the | i 


painter.” The High Commissioner, Sir Herbert Samuel, is 
coming home to discuss the chaos in Palestine—which } 
grows worse month by month—with the Government, and 
it is permissible to hope that he may find a different atmos. | 
phere in and around Downing Street to that which prevailed | 
in the spacious days of Mr. Lloyd George, who was hand- 
in-glove with International Jews, like Mr. Winston Churchill § 
and other Ministers of whom these intriguers had only to 
ask in order to obtain. Let us not, however, underrate 
the strength of this formidable but unpopular policy. 
Zionism is not exclusively a Coalition disease. There are 
passionate Zionists in the present Cabinet, notably, Lord 
Robert Cecil, who expressed sentiments on this question 
during his American tour which alarmed the Americans, 
in whose eyes it damned the League of Nations by seeming 
to link two mischievous movements together. Nor is he 
alone, though he is probably the only fanatic in the Baldwin | 
Cabinet. The Opposition is in a similar plight. Radicals } 
are always more or less under the thumb of International 
Jews on international issues, and Radical leaders are publicly 
committed to keep the British nose on the Palestine grind- 
stone. Needless to say, the Labour Party, having another [ 
opportunity of exhibiting its folly, has not failed to take { 
advantage of it. All “dud” politicians are Zionists, as | 
are “‘ dud” newspapers. 


THis is what we mean when we speak of the gulf between 
politicians and public over Palestine. There is practically 
no Zionist sentiment among the electors who returned any 
of the three parties to Parliament, outside a few East-end 
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constituencies infested by Jews and aliens, and one 
or two little pockets of the same race in such places 

as Manchester, Hull, etc. The overwhelming 
An Unpopular majority of Britons, whether in England, 
Policy Scotland, or Wales, to whatever class, creed, 
| or party they belong, whether they be rich or poor, men 
' or women, resent this costly and ignominious adventure, 
and are bewildered by the attitude of the politicians who, 
it is observable, rarely if ever mention Zionism on popular 


is} platforms. In a plebiscite of our twenty million electors 


| on the simple issue “ Shall Great Britain remain in Pales- 
tine?’ there would undoubtedly be an immense majority 


.— of “No’s.’ The British taxpayer grudges every farthing 


| to create 


squandered on this enterprise, while infinitely more useful 
services are ruthlessly ‘“‘ axed.”” But it is much more than 
_ a sordid problem in pounds, shillings, and pence. We are 
involving ourselves in incalculable difficulties, creating hosts 
of embittered enemies throughout the Near East, the Middle 
East, and still further afield, and we might at any moment 
find ourselves in serious conflict by no means confined to 
Palestine. And for what purpose? In order to gratify 
| the megalomania of one section of Jews, who can only hope 
“a national home” amidst a hostile population 
by the support of British bayonets, and to minister to the 
vanity of a few intellectuals with a passion for Zionism, 
| of which they can give no intelligible account, or at any 
rate none that is understanded of the man in the street, 
or his wife, his sisters, his cousins, or his aunts. 


A NEw Prime Minister who has not given the same hostages 

to fortune as some of his predecessors, and whose fine, 
. clean record makes it impossible for him to 
be bullied or blackmailed by anybody, is in 
a singularly strong position to consider the entire Palestine 
problem de novo. It is never pleasant to confess oneself 
inthe wrong, but it is sometimes wiser to cut one’s losses 
than to persist in a gamble in which there are no prizes, 
and which, moreover, threatens disaster. Every recent 
incident in Sir Herbert Samuel’s Governorship tells the 


Minatory 
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same story and points the same way. His return at thi 


juncture looks almost like a throwing up of the spong, | 
Though if we are to take seriously a minatory article jy) / 
the Jewish World (see Morning Post, June 20th), the High | 
Commissioner is returning on his own initiative for th} 


express purpose of putting a pistol at the head of the Prine 


Minister—who is, we conceive, not the man to be intimidated | 
—demanding that the British Government becomes yet 4 
more Zionist than it has been hitherto. Listen to this 


organ of Zionism : 


The talk that has been pretty general as to Sir Herbert having determine | 
to resign his office may be dismissed as inaccurate. But there is no question | 


i. 


a sia 


that, so far as that step is concerned, the High Commissioner is coming hom f 


with an open mind. He has arrived at the conclusion that unless rather mor | 
obvious support is given by the Government to the policy he is endeavouring | 
to carry out in Palestine, he will ask to be relieved of all further responsibility, | 

As can be well understood, the backing which Sir Herbert is demanding is / 


not so much in the direction of encouragement in the building up of the Jewish 


National Home, or, indeed, in respect to any Jewish activities in Palestine, 7 


What he requires is a definite assurance from the present Government that it 
will not be chivvied into anything in the nature of a “ bag and baggage ” policy 
by the anti-Zionist agitators in Parliament and in the Press. And he will ask 
that the Prime Minister in the House of Commons and Lord Curzon in the 
House of Lords shall take an early opportunity of making identical statements 
to that effect.... 


If Sir Herbert Samuel obtains the public expression of support from th j 
Government that he looks for, he will go back to Palestine as High Commis 7 


sioner after a stay of some weeks here and on the Continent. If not, it is a 


least possible that he will still return to Palestine and settle there. But le § 


will not remain High Commissioner. 


We cannot repress our gratitude to this journal for 


taking us into its confidence and for stating the issue 9 ( 
clearly, though whether it be as wise from the Zionist stand: | 


point may be doubted. 


WE have felt for many years that the British Empire obtains 

a poor return for its extraordinary and indeed unique; 
tolerance of the Chosen People who have} 
been allowed to acquire a preponderance it f 


A Poor 


ae our midst such as they have obtained no 


where else, always excepting Russia. Indeed, it almost 
looks as though International Jews take so much for granted 
as to despise British interests or British susceptibilities 
We use the phrase “ International Jews ”? advisedly, becaust 
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our criticism is exclusively aimed at them. For our National 
Jews, of whom happily there are not a few—who have 
unreservedly thrown in their lot with this country and 
are as good citizens as anybody—we have the utmost 
respect and regard. But too many International Jews from 
Chicago to Moscow appear to be working overtime against 
us. Before the war these gentry habitually played pan- 
Germany’s game, though occupying an utterly inferior 
position in Berlin to what they did in London. They were 
socially and in every other way slighted, especially in the 
German Army. Nevertheless, at the diplomatic crisis of 
1914 International Jewry exhausted itself in trying to 
prevent Great Britain from supporting Belgium and France, 
so that the Fatherland’s triumph might be assured. Again, 
directly German arms were checked on the Marne, Inter- 
national Jews on both sides of the Atlantic put their heads 
together to arrange “ a draw,”’ under the auspices of President 
Wilson, and from that day until the United States was 
dragged into the war by German blundering, International 
Jews were perpetually pulling pro-German wires. They 
had an active hand in the Washington “ peace push” in 
December 1916. Their golden opportunity arrived with the 
Armistice and the Paris Peace Conference, when they devoted 
themselves to transferring the war burdens from their 
“spiritual home” beyond the Rhine to Allied shoulders. 
They have been a constant factor in reducing every claim 
for Reparations against Germany and in obstructing every 
French effort to obtain redress, also in paralysing and dis- 
locating the Entente, which alone stands between Civiliza- 
tion and the hegemony of Kultur. Why International Jews 
should have constituted themselves the unofficial agents 
of pan-Germany in peace as in war has never been explained 
any more than their implacable enmity to the country 
that has prostrated itself before them. In the face of this 
record can we wonder that the British public cannot reconcile 
itself to squandering its diminished substance on setting 
up a fresh focus of international intrigue at Jerusalem, 
which might not improbably develop into another Bolshevist 
State, and is manifestly odious to seven-eighths of the 
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population of Palestine who, on any theory of “self-detep. 
mination,” are entitled to some say as to their fate. 


It is hardly surprising that Europe should continually 
misread the United States and suffer shocks from up. ¥ 
expected developments in that prodigious and 


a of Peculiar country, which is unintelligible to 
US.A. 


the rest of the world because it is a hetero. 
geneous continent rather than a homogeneow 
nation. Practically all our information about America | 
issues from one little corner of the States, and from on} 
little coterie in that corner. New York City has a virtual 
monopoly of outward American news, and New York 


is probably more out of touch with its hinterland than f; 


London is with New York. Other principal sources of f 
confusion are the expatriated Americans who spend most  ; 
of the year outside America, or those expansive American 
tourists who, in interviews or effusive after-dinner speeches, 
say whatever they deem most palatable to their hosts, 
Stay-at-home Americans are frequently angered by the 
canards concerning their country appearing in British 
newspapers, which they accuse of perverseness. These have 
almost invariably an American origin—Englishmen merely 
repeating what they have heard “ well-informed ” American 
visitors say. Prohibition, for example, has been habitually 
represented by the majority of Americans who come in 
contact with Europeans as the craze of a relatively small } 
number of cranks, who by some mysterious process com: 
pelled a sufficiency of politicians to swallow the Volstead 
Act. It is likewise spoken of as a “‘ temporary aberration,” 
from which “an enlightened and liberty-loving people wil 
speedily recover,” and we are encouraged to suppose that 
in a year or two “ Pussyfootism ”’ will collapse and normal 
conditions be restored—at any rate to the extent of allowing 
‘a, free people” to consume beer and light wines. On the 
moral effect of Prohibition Americans differ so acutely that. 
we should not hazard any opinion on a burning question 
that is none of our business, All that concerns foreigners, 
as we have learnt from recent events, is whether Prohibition, 
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which is now spreading seawards, is the passing fad of an 
American minority or, on the other hand, it is a deliberate 
and settled national policy that has come to stay, and 
which other Powers must treat accordingly ? 


' We detest the underlying principle of Prohibition, which 
‘in its tyranny is sheer Prussianism. It seems monstrous 
; that because some people make beasts of 
Prussianism = t¢hemselves, drink away the family earnings, 
F og © and ruin the family health, nobody is to 
be allowed to have a harmless and salutary 

glass of beer or wine, etc. But that is neither here 
nor there. Americans view these things differently, and 
‘if they prefer to bully one another no power on earth 
Fcan prevent them from establishing Prohibition, Mormon- 
Fism or any other “ism.” Discounting the testimony of 
New York correspondents of London journals—who magnify 
every straw suggestive of any check to Pussyfootism— 
and the speechless indignation of Americans in London, 
we incline to the view that though the Volstead law may 
not yet be as firmly established as the Monroe Doctrine, 
there is little prospect of its repeal within any measurable 
distance of time, or even of any radical modification 
of its drastic and in some respects comic provisions. 
We must not be misled by demonstrations in New York 
State, such as the Repeal of the State Prohibition Law, 
| or in Wisconsin, where there are exceptionally powerful 
vested interests. Such action only means that the Federal 
authorities will be left unaided in enforcing the Volstead 
Act in these States, or in any others that may follow their 
example. We are apt to forget that the United States is 
politically dominated by the great belt of Middle Western 
States, many of which were “dry” years before they suc- 
ceeded in forcing their medicine on the whole country. 
Washington politicians who live with one ear to the ground, 
show few signs of openly espousing the cause of the “ Wets,” 
however much they may “grouse” in private. The Re- 
publican Administration is emphatically “dry” in its 
sympathies and largely relies on the “dry” vote for 
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President Harding’s re-election, while the Democrats, iy 


spite of their need of conciliating thirsty Irishmen, hesitat 


to adopt a “wet” platform. Were a dispassionate opinion | 


attainable on this acrimonious controversy, it would 
intensely interesting to know whether the “‘ Drys ” are mor 


likely to preserve Prohibition than the ‘“ Wets”’ to ove.) 
throw it. The latter strike us at this distance as lacking) 
the courage of their convictions, and we should not car 


to bank on their success, keenly as we dislike either teetotal 
or any other forms of tyranny. 


We trust we have said enough on this ticklish topic to 
satisfy readers on both sides of the Atlantic that, whik 
disliking Prussianism in any and every form, 


Blood is we are not partisans on a strictly American 
Thinner than P A 


Water 
the Americans may tyrannize over one another 


to their heart’s content, and we say at once that we deplor 
the efforts of British liquor profiteers to help American 
“Wets”’ to circumvent congressional legislation, and we 
understand the irritation of the “‘ Drys” at Canada or the 
West Indies becoming a jumping-off place for “ Weta” 
Prohibition has, however, ceased to be a purely domestic 
issue in consequence of an unexpected decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, extending the drastic 
provisions of the Volstead Act over American territorial 


waters. Americans declare this to be a strictly judicial} 
decision, as the chief function of the Supreme Court #f 


to ensure that legislation is consistent with the United 
States Constitution, and that all it has now done is t 
declare that the statute and accompanying regulation 


affect foreign ships precisely as they do American ships} 


This judgment has naturally caused unalloyed glee i 
American shipping circles as well as throughout the ranks 
of Prohibition, as the former keenly resented the “‘ privileged 
position” of foreign vessels in escaping the Volstead Act 
It has caused corresponding consternation throughot! 
foreign shipping circles and far beyond them. Thi 
feeling has not been abated by the rumour that thi 


issue. On the principle of self-determination, | 


| Europe, 
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af Washington authorities are prepared to compromise the 


judgment of the Supreme Court if other nations will suffer 
an expansion of territorial waters from three to twelve 
miles, a suggestion raising much wider issues than Prohibi- 
tion, and indicating that Washington Politicians love a 


‘| bargain even more than they love the law which they call 
} upon the rest of the world to regard as sacrosanct. That 
' the Supreme Court has exploded a bomb is clear from what 


is now going on in New York harbour, where the British 
Consular seals are being broken on British ships and British 
property confiscated by American Custom House officials. 
We hoped that our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, 
might tell us what to think of this business, but though 


its issue of June 23 contains columns on “The English- 


speaking World’? and more columns on “ Colonel House on 
* “mum’s the word” concerning these interesting 
developments in U.S.A. Blood is momentarily thinner 
than water. 


WHEN we last went to press, our incoming Prime Minister 


| was finishing the delicate operation of reconstructing the 


Ministry which had devolved upon him by 
etnies the sudden and unforeseen resignation of 
Cabinet P Mr. Bonar Law. This effort ended in the 

constitution of the following Cabinet, en- 


| larged, as compared with its predecessors, and containing 
and contemplating conceivably discordant elements which 


we sincerely trust may not prove detrimental to its efficiency 
and success. 


Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Leader of the House of Commons . Mr. STantEy BAaLDwIn. 


| Lord Privy Seal . Lorp RosBEert CECIL. 


Lord President of the Couneil and Deputy 

Leader of the House of Lords ; Lorp SALisBuRy. 
lord Chancellor... - .  « Lorp Cave. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . .  « Mr. Stantey Batpwin.* 
Home Secretary . Mr. W. C. BripGEMaAN. 
Foreign Secretary and Leader of the House 

of Lords . » « .»« »« Leap Conson. 
Colonial Secretary » »  «  «  « The Duxe or DEvonsuHire. 


* To be succeeded at some unspecified date by Mr. Reginald McKenna. 
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War Secretary . . . . . ~~. Lorp Dersy. 

Secretary for India . . . .  . Lorp PEEL. 

Secretary for Air 2 .  .  . Sir Samuet Hoare. 

First Lord of the Admiralty .  .  . Mr. Amery. 

President of the Board of Trade . . Sir Put Lioyp-Greamg, 
Minister of Health -  .  «  .  « Mr. NEvILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 
Minister of Agriculture .  .  .  . Sir Rospert SANDERS, 
Secretary for Scotland : . Lorp Novar. 

President of the Board of Education . Mr. E. F. L. Woop. 
Minister of Labour . . . ._ . Sir MontacuE Bartow. 
Postmaster-General . . Sir Lamine Worrarneton-Evany, 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury . Sir Writ1am Joynson-Hicrs, 


ALL Conservatives are only too anxious to support ow 
new Government, not merely because it stands between 
» the country and Coalition of various kinds, 

but likewise because they have more con 
fidence in the present Prime Minister than in any man who 
has occupied his position during the last twenty yean, 
Unobtrusive ability that never thrusts itself forward, but 
is equal to every demand, however exacting, is a ver 
attractive but rare attribute in this blatant age of self: 
advertisement. That is, however, the record of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, who so far has done remarkably well, both in 
Parliament and elsewhere, and is by common consent of 
opponents as of supporters, fully adequate to the great 
office into which he was literally pitchforked by force of 
the confidence he inspired among his colleagues, and in 
the Conservative rank and file. His innate modesty wa 
presumably responsible for the idea that his Ministry needed 
strengthening by more of “the old gang”’—hence the 
twelfth-hour “overtures” to Mr. Austen Chamberlair, 
followed by the publication of the ex-Unionist leader’ 
somewhat petulant letter, believed to be drafted under the 
inspiration of the hospitality of Lord Birkenhead, who 
remains in a permanent fury over his own folly in backing 
a loser last autumn. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is alleged t0 
have been offered, and to have refused, the Washington 
Embassy, where at the moment there was no visible vacancy, 
and the only appreciable result of the Premier’s politencs 
to the Cave of Indispensables was the accession of Si 
Laming Worthington-Evans to the Government, though 


“ Strengthening 
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ghat respect he “ strengthens ” the Cabinet is only apparent 
to Tapers and Tadpoles. At every crisis a Postmaster- 
General dies, the Postmaster-Generalship being an office 
that Politicians despise, partly because its prestige and 
partly because its pay are lower than that of a Secretary of 
State. As this post is reckoned such “small beer” among 
“the great, wise, and eminent,” it might be usefully taken 
out of politics, so that the public to whom it is vastly more 
important than more coveted places, might have a chance 
of having their business properly attended to. Apparently 
Sir Laming had to ask leave of his brother Indispensables 
before joining the “‘Second Eleven” captained by Mr. 
Baldwin. Sir Robert Horne was also “approached” but 
wisely decided to remain in the City. Any man who owes 
so much to, and is so completely hypnotized by, the Welsh 
Wizard as Sir Robert, would almost be regarded as a “‘ half- 
timer” in any other combination. 


Ox Sir Robert Horne’s refusal of the Exchequer the first 
serious blunder was made. We mentioned it last month, 


and make no apology for recurring to it, 

jas he partly because it still stares us in the face, 
e? ; . , : 
and moreover is not irretrievable. There is 

yet time to repair the mischief, and late though it may be, 
we cannot help hoping against hope that having escaped 
so many pitfalls, the new Cabinet may yet avoid the peril 
of a Cobdenite Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Reginald 
McKenna has functioned both in Politics and Finance. 
He is reputed to enjoy boundless fame in the City, and if 
we took him at the valuation of certain City Editors, he 
must be regarded as one of the financial geniuses of the 
age. That he should contemplate tearing himself away 
ftom Lombard Street which ex hypothesi sits at his feet, 
and return to Parliament, would be amazing if any action 
of Politicians or ex-Politicians could still amaze. He was 
a decided failure both in the House of Commons and in 
administration, whether as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ot Home Secretary, and had we the leisure to disinter the 
apt and caustic commentaries of The Times during the 
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concluding phase of Mr. McKenna’s Ministerial career, y 
should note a strange variation from the enthusiasm with 
which his threatened return to the Treasury nowadayi 
evokes in and around Printing House Square. So far 
we have been able to ascertain by inquiry in competent 
circles, Mr. McKenna shares but one sentiment with th 
Conservative Party, namely, a healthy distrust of M, 
Lloyd George. Unfortunately, he is specially vulnerable to 
Lloyd Georgian attacks because, as is common knowledg, 
Mr. McKenna was a protagonist on one of the few issug 
on which Mr. Lloyd George was right, namely, the struggle 
with Defeatism that brought down the Asquith Cabinet in 
December 1916. The present Government’s chief claim tf 
the confidence of the country is that it is not a Coalition, 
being a homogeneous body of Conservatives, to whom 
Conservatism, in a famous phrase of Lord Milner’s, “is 
not a cry but a creed.” Mr. McKenna is a convinced ani 
confirmed Radical, who in his time swallowed every shib- 
boleth of that exploded and dying faith, not one of which 
he has so far renounced. He was an anti-Imperialist becaus 
he was a Little Englander of the Simon type, and the Man- 
chester School. What he would contribute to the Baldwin 
Cabinet beyond an ambition “ to queer the Imperial pitch” f 
in the autumn, as he and his former Radical colleagua 
queered it in previous years, we are totally at a loss to 
understand. As an International financier he is incapable 
of thinking Imperially or Nationally, and already Inte} 
national Finance has far too much say in British policy, 
Indeed, International Finance and International Bolshevist 
are the two outstanding and not wholly unrelated danges 
to British interests everywhere. From the moment Mt 
McKenna enters the Cabinet the Opposition would be abl} 
to damn it as a “ Coalition”—we should all know whi 
this means with the electors.* Must he leave the City wher 
he shines for a sphere in which he never shone ? 


* The depth of Mr. McKenna’s bigotry on fiscal matters may be infeed 
from a letter he wrote only two years ago to an organ company which} 
evidently complained.to him of the Safeguarding of Industries Act which 
was triumphantly paraded by Radical Cobdenites in a recent debate ® 
evidence of discordance between the Baldwin Cabinet and its prospedtit 
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{i WILLIAM ROBERTSON—who despite the impudent efforts 
of shameless politicians and their lying journalists to rob 
«The Frocks ” him of his laurels, will live in history as one 
of the outstanding figures of the war—is 

| always interesting on the subject of which he has made 
a profound study, and to which he applies a shrewd, un- 
failing common sense. No one with any knowledge of 
history, especially of English history, which makes a practice 
of repeating itself, or with any feeling for the future, can 
contemplate the present organization, or rather the dis- 
organization, of our National and Imperial defences except 
with alarm and a sense of humiliation. Our statesmen from 
the hour of the Armistice, not entirely unassisted by thought- 
less soldiers and reckless Pressmen, set to work to scrap 
every element to which we owed the wonderful victories of 


sf 1918, It was as though they were jealous of Army, Navy, 


and Air Force—of soldiers, sailors, and airmen—and resented 
the existence of factors to which a misguided public might 
conceivably ascribe the winning of the war, thereby depriving 
those whom Henry Wilson contemptuously termed ‘“‘ the 
Frocks” of their legitimate kudos. ‘The Man Who Won 
the War”? must stand alone in his glory if only for elec- 
tioneering purposes. The Haigs, the Jellicoes, the Beattys, 
the Robertsons, the Allenbys, and the rest of the great 
company must be hustled off the stage—dispatched to 
distant governorships, relegated to departmental routine or 


‘| generally ignored or belittled. There is only a limited amount 


of limelight—Politicians need it all. Still worse, and far 
more dangerous, than any depreciation of individuals, was 
the deliberate and determined destruction not merely of 
the mighty machinery that had been created under the 
| Pressure of war—no one expected or desired that Great 
Britain should remain a great military power—but of the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer : “I deeply regret that the Government has 
hot given effect to my promise, which was publicly made in the House of 
vommons, that the ad valorem duties on imported luxuries should be 
| imposed for the period of the war only. The best advice I can offer now is 
that you should appeal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to remove the 
tax, which I ara well aware operates very injuriously to your business.” — 
Mr. McKenna, in a letter to the Estey Organ Co., May 31, 1921. 
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very foundations on which it rested. Every lesson ¢ 
1914-18 was discarded by our blind leaders of the blind 
who evidently aspired towards pre-Crimeanism—to put it} 
out of British power to strike any effective blow anywher, 
They reduced our Navy below the one-Power standard ani 

crippled its future by paralysing agreements. 4 


Sm Witit1amM Rosertson has steadily demanded that w) 
cut our coat according to our cloth, that, having revive q 
pre-war standards of defence, our statesma | 
should cease to think or talk as though the 
nation remained at war strength. Our policy 
must bear some relation to strategy, not outstrip our pref 
parations. It is idiotic to talk big when you only carry: 
little stick that all the world can see. Unfortunately, biz 
talk is second nature with Parliamentarians who prefer to} 
have it both ways—to posture as economists, to “ axe’ 
Army and Navy and Air Force, while simultaneously 
directing other Powers, especially Allies, in the way they 
should go. Our most urgent need just now is a compre 
hensive thinking department representative of the whol 
Empire, as Mr. Amery must realize if his words mean any: { 
thing, so as to prevent the possibility of such a scandal a 
occurred last autumn when to get the Triumvirate (Mess 
Lloyd George and Churchill and the Viscount Birkenhead) 
out of the bog in which they were embedded, an §.0.8 


Uncommon 
Sense 


was dispatched to the Dominions, who regarded it as af. 


unconscionable effort to embroil them in a gratuitous wat) 
on which they had not been so much as consulted. Not 
has the position been rendered any better, but decidedly 
worse, by the manner in which wild men of the Geddes and 
Inchcape type—who look neither backwards nor forwards— } 
have been allowed to run amok. As Sir William Robertso 
points out in the Morning Post (June 3rd)—speaking with 
all the authority of the ex-Chief of the Imperial Gener 
Staff who prevented the politicians from losing the wal 
in 1917: 


The Government alone can formulate policy and provide the means, and 
once that has been done responsibility for making best use of the means, it 
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furtherance of the policy, ought to rest with the State Departments concerned. 
They should surely know more about their own business than any itinerant 
committee, however capable its members may be. 


That surely is the voice of common—or rather uncommon— 


F sense. 


Sry WiLL1AM ROBERTSON has had too much experience of 
| politicians to be humbugged by the plausible propaganda 


in favour of a ‘* Minister of Defence” of 


| AMinister = which Mr. Winston Churchill and his journa- 


= Detenee listic claque have been the most vociferous 


advocates. As we 4 have frequently pointed out, the 
objective of this agitation is not “co-ordination combined 
with economy,” as the agitators would have us believe, 


' but the creation of a super-office for some political megalo- 


maniac and aspiring Amateur Strategist of the type with 
which the war rendered us only too familiar. As Sir William 
points out in his Morning Post article, already quoted, the 
Prime Minister is the proper and indeed the only possible 
Minister of Defence under our Constitution. There is no 
room for any colleague to “barge in” between him and 


| the Ministerial heads of departments, who, on technical 


matters would, if sensible, be guided by their professional 
advisers. Moreover, a “‘ Minister of Defence’ would have 
no status outside the British Services. Such a creation 
would consequently leave us far from our goal, namely, 


» the placing of our defence arrangements on an Imperial 


basis. In the writer’s judgment, than which there is none 
more disinterested or more sound, the right solution lies 
in the development of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
which though useful before the war, was forgotten on its 
outbreak, while to make matters worse, the General Staff 
at the War Office left Whitehall for the Front, “ while the 
Admiralty had no real belief in the necessity for having any 
General Staff at all.” A “ Dardanelles Committee” of 
the Cabinet was subsequently formed, which afterwards 
developed into a “ War Council,” also subject to Cabinet 
interference, alias delay. At the end of 1916 a “ War 
Cabinet” emerged, exercising all authority, consisting of 
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four or five Ministers without portfolios, leaving the depart} and 
mental Ministers to attend to their business, while th) not 
chiefs of the Army and Navy Staffs attended the Wal thro 
Cabinet as technical advisers. This, in Sir Willian) of ¢ 
Robertson’s opinion, was by far the best system “‘ we haye!, thot 
yet invented” for war purposes. Mistakes were made, fere! 
but they were less the fault of the system than of those wh that 
applied it. But we have “now reverted to a Cabinet off and 
pre-war dimensions assisted by a Committee of Imperial} Don 
Defence of pre-war limitations.”» He urges the reconstruc! loca 
tion and strengthening of the latter to include representatives) and 
of the Dominions, if it is to be worthy of its name and— mos 
adequate to its purpose, adding some “‘ rough suggestions”> and 
of a practical character. | tion 


WitH every month that passes the Imperial Conferences} loca 
of the coming autumn loom ever larger. Rumours ar 

occasionally cabled from one or othe} Tu! 
Dominion, that parliamentary difficulties | tior 
threaten to prevent the presence of the 
Dominion Prime Minister in London, but we refuse to believe | 
that any local opposition will persist in obstructing the head | 
of the Government in the discharge of a duty equally vital 
to the Dominion, to the Mother Country, and to our common 
Imperial interests. We must know where we all stand and 
how far the various democracies comprising the British F 
Empire—not Commonwealth—desire to co-operate in con) 
solidating and developing its resources, whether economic 
or defensive. We at home fully appreciate the tremendous 
tax thrown upon the head of any representative Govern 
ment with a narrow parliamentary majority by a distant 
Conference with its long double journey, consuming much 
valuable time, during which political opponents may be 
tempted to make hay. To meet this difficulty, we threw 
out the suggestion during the winter that the next Imperial 
Conference should be held overseas, but for the present 
there is too much inter-Dominion jealousy to permit such 
a proposition from being even considered. So be iti 
London is, therefore, the inevitable venue of any Conferenc, 


Imperial 
Consultation 
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and if our widely scattered Dominion Governments could 


not make time to confer with one another, we might as well 
throw up the sponge so far as regards any co-ordination 
of effort. As the Dominions don’t wish, for intelligible, 


© though we think regrettable reasons, that Imperial Con- 


ferences should be held elsewhere, it stands to reason 
that their statesmen must periodically visit the Metropolis, 
and it is not unreasonable to suggest that all parties in the 
Dominion Parliament agree to facilitate their doing so. No 


' local interest can conceivably suffer by the Premiers meeting 


and consulting one another, whereas, in the absence of its 
most authoritative representative, a Dominion might suffer, 


and public opinion would not readily forgive the obstruc- 


| tionists in the event of decisions being arrived at by an 
' Imperial Conference in which it was thought that the 


"A Sell for the “ 
Opposition talk of 


| local view had been inadequately presented. 


Tue attack on the Home Secretary over the Irish deporta- 


_ tions proved to be the fizzle we anticipated last month. 


On this, as on other questions, when we 
public opinion,” we must distin- 
guish on the one hand between little cliques 
of professional politicians, journalistic hacks, bureaucrats 
and lawyers generally, and on the other what may be called 
the opinion of the public, i.e. the average man in the street 


| and his wife. The latter were too sensible to excite them- 
-| selves over Mr. Bridgeman’s so-called “ blunder.’’ Indeed, 


they could not see that it was a blunder to deport on the 
demand of the Irish Free State—set up by the British 
Government and fighting for its life against anarchy—a 
hundred or more Irishmen and Irishwomen, who were 
waging war against the new Dominion from the safe seclusion 
of this island, while some of them were known to be con- 
templating outrages in this country. Lawyers may tear a 
Passion to tatters over Habeas Corpus—a phrase that 
means little to the mass of the present electorate—but 
intelligent laymen and laywomen considered that the Home 
Secretary was but doing his duty in laying this crowd by 
the heels. It was absurd to suggest that crime could be 
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obviated by prosecutions, which would merely have warnej 
the entire conspiracy, and have forced Scotland Yard t/) 
disclose its information, at the risk of its agents. M 
Bridgeman took every reasonable precaution, consulting the 
very able Law Officers of the Crown, to say nothing of his} 


colleague, the Lord Chancellor, and as their opinion was en.) ridi 


dorsed by the Lord Chief Justice—Lord Hewart, a lawye) 
by whose judgment all Radicals at one time swore—it woull | 
need a bold man to say that the Home Secretary was wroy 
an law merely because a bare majority of judges decided | 
on highly technical grounds that the deportees must k 
released. All available evidence indicates that Mr. Bridge 
man’s prompt and salutary action had an almost miraculow}) 
effect on the Irish chaos. Dublin Ministers were able fa} 
the first time to leave their dugouts, their entanglements, } 
and their arsenals, and De Valera began throwing up the} 
sponge. That there have been few more popular acts 
became apparent when after breathing fire and slaughte 
against the “ guilty Minister” the Labour Party at Wes: 
minster collapsed ignominiously and the Indemnity Acts 
rendered necessary by the Court of Appeal’s unlucky 
decision (which the Law Lords under the guidance of Lon 
Birkenhead, refused to discuss) went like butter through | 
both Houses of Parliament. 


MeN can hardly be surprised if Legislation of which until 
the other day they had a complete monopoly, and of which) 
i . ..,. they made an unholy mess, should be modified § 
Beg Jt under the pressure of Woman Suffrage, which | 
is bound to exercise an ever-increasing It 
fluence. As opponents of that movement—against which 
the miserable male sex made a pitiful fight, ending in sur 
render—we always recognized that the vote was but 4} 
symbol that carried everything else. On this single iss § 
Gladstone displayed judgment and foresight. However, i 
was impossible to make our Conservative Suffragists assill 
late this truism. They believed they could limit the sufiragt 
to propertied spinsters, widows, and married women. Thej 
scoffed at the notion that women voters meant womél 
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members. The present writer was frequently told that he 
' was “a fool” for thinking otherwise. These wiseacres 
.) thought to confine the franchise to persons who would be 
useful to their party, who would ask no awkward questions, 
and claim no share in the party management, of course 


.)) ridiculing the possibility of women M.P.’s. Now they know 


) better, and are acquiring fresh knowledge every day, of 
' the results of enfranchizing 8,000,000 women. They are 
destined to learn a good deal more before the whole modern 
‘democratic doctrine of the “‘equality of the sexes” is 
developed. Americans are “ getting it in the neck” over 
Prohibition. We are specializing in Divorce. The House 
' of Commons has just decreed by a majority of more than 
‘ten to one—half the members abstaining—that hence- 
| forward wives can obtain divorce on the same ground as 
| husbands, i.e. through a single “‘ indiscretion ”’ of the latter. 
| The House of Lords will presumably say ditto. This 
measure excites alarm in certain circles where a strong 
case is made out for inequality and apparent injustice to 
women founded on the physiological fact that whereas the 
infidelity of the wife ruins the family, that of the husband, 
though equally immoral, does not. But men have only 
themselves to thank for this reform, because in the 
» plenitude of their political power they framed divorce 
laws the administration of which has long been a crying 
scandal as one “put up job” after another comes into 
| court as the only method whereby discordant couples can 
| get round a grotesque law. 


in), THE two ladies who already grace the House of Commons 


have been reinforced by a third, under somewhat remark- 
No. 3 able circumstances. Lady Astor, it will be 
remembered, owes her seat to the untoward 


sae |, elevation of her husband—then Mr. Waldorf Astor, M.P.— 


to the House of Lords, which created a vacancy at Plymouth. 
Mrs. Wintringham succeeded her Radical husband at Louth 
(Lincolnshire), and being in deep mourning owing to his 
tragic death in the House of Commons, performed the 
Temarkable feat of entering Parliament without making 
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a single speech. In Northumberland the vacancy was caused 


by a peculiarly unpopular petition which had unseated} 


Captain Hilton Philipson owing to the irregularities of his 
election agent. As his victory was one of the most resounding 
defeats of Wee Freeism in the North of England, and 4 


the beaten candidate was Mr. Walter Runciman—not the | 


best of losers—it was locally suspected that that ex-Minister 
was behind the petition, a proceeding which Northumbrian 
keenly resented. As Captain Philipson, though a “ National 
Liberal,” had a gifted Conservative wife, that lady—better 
known by her popular stage name of Mabel Russell—was 
immediately adopted as candidate, and very wisely stood 
on her own platform, namely as a Conservative. The 
London end of the Lloyd George machine dispatched 
emissaries into the Division to oppose her in pursuance 
of “ Liberal Reunion,” but local sentiment was altogether 
too loyal to tolerate any such interference. The Liberals 
had an exceptionally strong candidate in Captain Harold 
Robson, and were confident of making a bold bid fo 
victory, but Mrs. Philipson carried all before her, ending 
an exciting contest by actually polling two thousand mor 
votes than Liberalism and Labour combined, the figures 


being as follows: 
Mrs. Hilton Philipson (U.) ere ae -. 12,000 
Captain Harold Robson (Lib.) .. ve .. 5,858 
Mr. G. Oliver (Lab.) oie ee ia .. 3,966 
Unionist Majority over Liberal .. -. 6,142 
Unionist Majority over Labour .. -. 9,034 
Unionist Majority over both ae oo  askd0 


To give Conservatism a chance—even in the most unlikely 
constituencies—and Berwick had returned Radicals for 
forty years—all that is necessary is to select the best possible 
candidate such as fortune provided us with in this instance 
Mrs. Philipson made an irresistible appeal to the working 
women by her frank and moving accounts of her own eaily 
struggles in supporting her family. She will ‘“ make good” 
in the House of Commons as she has made good in North 
umberland since her brief but attractive career on the 
stage. Of her it may truly be said: ‘She touches nothing 
which she does not adorn.” 
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Taz Conservative triumph in Northumberland—because 


when every discount is made, Mrs. Philipson’s victory was 


a triumph for Conservatism—makes the 
Morpeth decision of our party to abandon Morpeth 
without a struggle all the more regrettable, and indeed 
incomprehensible. The figures of the last General Election 
were as follows : 


Mr. John Cairns (Lab.) .. ave ~. 35,026 
Mr, F. C. Thornborough _ ys For -. 10,007 
Mr. C. S. Shortt (Cons.) . es a -- 6,045 

Labour Majority .. 4 -. 5,019 


Electorate : Men, 26,623 ; amet 16,475. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Cairns died, and the Conservatives 
elected to leave Labour and Liberalism to fight it out. 
Scuttling never pays, least of all with the British working 
man, who, be it remembered, placed the present Conser- 
vative Government in power, where it will remain so long 
as it commands the confidence of a sufficiency of British 
working men. The 6,000 electors who voted Conservative 
last November, amid such discouraging conditions as prevail 
in Morpeth, feel that they have been deserted by their 
party in being only afforded the alternative of voting for 
a Labour Bolshevik who played a traitor’s part in the war, 
or for a Cobdenite and Little Englander who is as hostile 
as is Labour towards everything implied by Conservatism. 
Sir George Renwick, President of the Morpeth Unionist 
Association, announced ‘‘ My wife and I are going to vote 
for Mr. Thornborough (the Radical candidate), not because 
we love the Liberals, but because we dislike the Socialists,” 
adding that 90 per cent. of the Unionists would do likewise. 
From the National and Imperial point of view, which pace 
our Internationalists and Defeatists remains the Conser- 
vative point of view, we see little difference between Radicals 
and Socialists who are equally the friends of our enemies, 
and the enemies of our friends, and the potential dissolvers 
of the British Empire. The Socialists talk bigger of the 
mischief they mean to do, but if it came to Government 
the Radicals might do more harm if only because their 
spurious moderation deceives a certain number of confiding 
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Conservatives. This contest will be decided before thes 
pages are published—if the Conservative electors are wiy 
they will stay at home sooner than strengthen the hand 
of either wing of the Opposition at Westminster. In ary 
event, our party stands to lose by scuttling. 


THE news that Princess Christian was seriously ill awakened 
widespread concern, as she was one of the most beloved 
members of the Royal Family, and the 
daily bulletins, bearing only one interpreta. 
tion, caused genuine grief throughout the country, 
Parliament gave fitting expression to the national mourning 
at her death, and her funeral at Windsor was an impressive 
and splendid ceremonial. Even more eloquent of the 
place which she filled was the sorrow experienced in 
thousands of humble homes at the passing of a friend 
whose life had been so largely given up to good works 
and whose help had always been forthcoming where it was 
most needed. Princess Christian maintained a high 


Obituary 


standard of public duty, even in a family in which it isa 


religion. She was passionately patriotic, and was never 
heard to make any remark on public affairs, on which Her 
Royal Highness was a free commentator, that was not 
sound and stimulating. She was less easily taken in by 
plausible frauds than some highly placed personages, and 
warmly admired those who were worthy of admiration 
She will not be soon forgotten by her wide and affectionate 
circle of friends. ... Another foremost figure, a com 
temporary of Princess Christian, has passed away, whos 
like will not be seen again, as he belonged to a past world. 
Elsewhere will be found a tribute to Lord Chaplin—“ the 
Squire *—who was the delight of his own generation and 
the wonder and admiration of all younger men—from the 


sympathetic pen of ‘“ Newmarket.” It seems only the} 


other day that he lifted up his voice at the Liverpod 
Unionist Conference, where through physical disability he 
sat as he spoke, in scornful condemnation, of the cowardly 
surrender to Sinn Feinism, expressing, as he always did, 
the sentiments of all true Conservatives, to whom Conserv# 
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tism is not a mere thing of the market-place to be sold to 
the highest bidder or to be abandoned to any threatening 
opponent. He was an extraordinarily popular figure 
wherever he went, and his delightful manners and wonderful 
charm are something to be remembered, with his great 
physical courage and dauntless spirit. 


TumrE is a familiar tag about “ thieves falling out” which 
we need not amplify. It peculiarly applies to a sordid 


. squabble now raging between German hotel 
~_ proprietors and German shopkeepers on one 
side, and German municipal and state officials 


on the other. Germans of all kinds combined—ever since 
the proceedings of Messrs. Lloyd George & Co. convinced 
them that “‘the Fatherland’? was to be absolved from 


| paying for the windows it had broken—to plunder foreigners 


in general and Englishmen and Americans in particular. 
Special taxes were imposed on helpless tourists by German 
municipalities—while American and British Governments 


| were working overtime to whittle away all claims for 


reparation against the German taxpayer—rising as high as 
80 per cent. on the price of their rooms. The German 


| Foreign Office and the German police, by petty passport 


tyranny and otherwise, heaped every indignity upon their 
foreign victims—treating them, in fact, like citizens of a 
conquered country—secure in the knowledge that these 
would get no support from the anemic statesmanship of 
London or Washington, which appears to be only thoroughly 
happy when bowing down before the Boche. Naturally, 
the German unofficial world followed suit. It always does 
in a country where everything is initiated by the State, 
and where there never was, and never will be, any “ public 
opinion ” in our sense of that much abused term. Fleecing 


| the foreigner became a fine art. Americans and Englishmen 


Paid special prices in practically all German hotels as in 
German shops. When they remonstrated they were referred 
to the fall of the mark, which they were impudently told 
covered all these extra charges. At last the worm turned. 
English-speaking tourists decided to give “a miss” to 
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Berlin and other dens of robbers, so now there is weepiny 
and gnashing of teeth, and violent recriminations amg 
the thieves as to who is really responsible for diverting ; 
lucrative trade to France, Switzerland, and Italy. Then 
have actually been ‘ Public Meetings” in Berlin on thif 
‘crisis,’ and ‘leading medical societies’’ (see Mornin 
Post, Berlin Correspondence, June 16th) abandoned thei 
agenda in order to discuss the disaster that has befallen, 
profession to whom the fat fees levied on Anglo-Saxm 
valetudinarians were exceedingly useful, at a time when th 
German Government was deliberately depreciating the mark 
We cannot conceive anybody in their senses going to Germany 
except those for whom no room can be found elsewhere. 


An “Imperial War Relief Fund” under the Patronage of 
His Majesty the King, would suggest to the unsophisticated 


a fund raised to relieve the appalling sufferin 
inflicted on countless millions of victims o 
Germany’s wanton aggression in 1914, which plunge 
European civilization into a four years’ blood-bath. Ther 
are thousands of mutilated, blinded, crippled, broken, and 
ruined men, to say nothing of broken-hearted women, 
dragging out a precarious and often desperate existence 
all over the British Empire. Such institutions as Lor 
Roberts’s Workshops, the Not-Forgotten Association, &. 
Dunstan’s, and the magnificent efforts under Lord Haig, 
that devote themselves to finding employment for Britishf 
ex-officers and ex-Service men, others, suggest themselves 
as having a claim on any “Imperial War Relief Fund’ 
worthy of the name. But apparently the Manchester Schod 
of “Love your Enemies at the Expense of your Friends” 
takes a different view, judging by an appeal now circulatim 
among our head masters, a copy of which had been forwardel 
to us by an indignant recipient, with the comment “ Anothet 
of these touts. I have enough to do to help English boys 
who are being driven out of schools by crushing taxation’ 
We reproduce this document for the edification of ol 
readers, some of whom have been scandalized by the actia 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury in endorsing it. 


A Misnomer 
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IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND 


(REGISTERED UNDER THE WAR CHARITIES ACT, 1916.) 
(To combat Disease and Distress in the War-stricken Areas of Hurope and Asia.) 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
UNIVERSITIES’ COMMITTEE. 


Chairman. Vice-Chairman. 
Tae Rr. Hon. SiR MavRICcE DE BunsEN, SiR WiLi1AM BeEveripcE, K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. M.A., D.C.L. 


Organizing Secretary. 
Miss ELEANORA IREDALE. 


Committee. 

Ernest BaRKER, Esq., D.Lirt., LL.D. M. Hotroyp, Esq. 
Mrs. Buckter, C.B.E. Tue Rev. W. Lock, D.D. 
J. Burnaby, Esq. Mag.-GEn. Nett Matcoum, C.B.,D.S.0, 
J.B. M. Burter, Esq. Mags.-Gren. Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, 
Tue Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, D.Lrirt. K.C.M.G. 
(CAMPBELL Dopason, Esq., C.B.E. Sm BERNARD ParEs, K.B.E. 
H. G. Durnrorp, Esq. W. RotHENSTEI, Esq. 
Miss Ruta Fry. Miss Ruts Rovse. 
J.C. MaxwELt GARNETT, EsqQ., C.B.E., OWEN Huau Smita, Esq. 

8c.D. Tue Rev. Tisstinecton TatTLow. 
B. M. Heapicar, Esq. Tue Rev. E. 8. Woops. 


Tar Hon. Cecit Barrtne, Hon. Treasurer Imperial War Relief Fund (ex-officio). 
TOGETHER WITH A REPRESENTATIVE FROM EACH OF THE UNIVERSITY 
RELIEF COMMITTEES. 


Hon. Auditors. 
Messrs. FULLER, WISE & FISHER. 

TELEPHONE : 
Cmy 5214/5. GENERAL BUILDINGS, 

ALDWYCH, 

Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
May 10, 1923. 
Dzar Sir, 
An opportunity is being given, through the columns of the Manchester 
| Guardian, to all who will, to lend a hand in helping to save the youth of Germany 
who are struggling bravely in her universities to carry on in the face of abject 
sorrow and suffering. The situation is desperate and help is wanted immediately. 
Your gift will lend enormous material assistance and a moral support the 
power of which, at the present time, cannot be overestimated. 
Yours sincerely, 
ELEANORA IREDALE, 
Organizing Secretary. 


Taz Archbishop of Canterbury, so far as we are aware, 
has bestowed scant sympathy on the Southern Irish Loyalists, 


Limientable for whose pitiable plight His Grace bears 

some measure of responsibility by virtue not 
oly of his position as a Peer of the Realm, but by his dis- 
couragement of the Crown forces—at the crisis of Tribal 
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Treland’s fate—and his encouragement of the Coalition 
capitulation to anarchy and assassination. He has, however, } 
given his blessing to the Manchester Guardian’s effort t 
pour British money into German universities which have 
long been hotbeds of German chauvinism, and were ny 
whit behind other apostles of Kultur—e.g. German 
emperors, German kings, German militarists, German } 
bankers, merchants, Junkers and parsons, in hounding the | 
people of the Fatherland on to Belgium nearly nine year 
ago—an operation that will be resumed whenever a Defeatist 
Press and Defeatist Prelates have completed the disarming 
of Great Britain under the camouflage of the League of } 
Nations. We make no excuse for reproducing the lament 
able letter addressed to the Committee busying itself in 
this affair. With such leadership in the Church of England f 
can we wonder that five hundred of our clergy should have } 
publicly given their blessing to the Bolshevism of the so 
called “‘ Labour Party ” at the very moment their Bolshevist 
brethren in Moscow are butchering ecclesiastics ? 


A LETTER FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


I need hardly assure you that I have already been giving sympathetic | 
attention to the action which is being taken under admirable auspices to raise 
money for helping in their dire distress the university students of Austria and 
Germany. 

I am painfully conscious of the prejudice which exists in some quarters 
respecting this particular effort, and it surprises me to hear what is sometimes 
said on the subject by those whom I should regard ordinarily as wise and large- 
minded people. To my own mind it is nearly intolerable to think or say that, 
because of the events and concomitants of the war, aid which might other 
wise be forthcoming should now, in 1923, be deliberately withheld from students, 
whether teachers or learners, in the universities of Austria and Germany. ! 
would fain hope that such reluctance to respond to a very real call is being 
counteracted or overcome. Whatever opinion may be entertained about thing 
said and done during the war (and strong opinions on the subject ar 
surely legitimate), we are, so far as I can see, bound now to try to sustain and 
resuscitate the intellectual life of Europe, and it would be disastrous were the 
contribution made to that intellectual life by the German-speaking univer: 
sities to be thwarted or crippled. About the reality of the need there is, 
I understand, no question whatever, and to me it is literally shocking to learn 
of students and teachers of the highest attainments being unable, for sheet 
lack of food and clothing, to carry on intellectual work, the outcome of which 
would be of service to the generation which is now growing up, and, indeed, 
to their elders also. Moral and religious questions are essentially involved 
in what is now happening, and we can perhaps primarily appeal to those wha ¥ 
like myself, would put these in the forefront. But there are many also 
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care for the matter chiefly in its intellectual aspect, or who are moved by 
elementary feelings of humanity when they contemplate what is now occurring 


in the midst of European civilization. 


With all my heart do I wish God-speed to the endeavour, and I am ready 
that what I have said upon the subject should be made known to any who 
are likely to care. 

Yours, etc., 
(Signed) RANDALL CANTUAR 

LampetH Patace, S.E 

May 15, 1923. 


We derive exiguous satisfaction from any triumphs over 
the Americans or any other “invaders” on the Golf Links. 

Frankly, the Americans are welcome to all 
| | gga our share of the Golfing Championships. We 

regard a game at which the players never 
get out of a walk as unworthy of an athletic nation, and 
as a miserable exercise for able-bodied men in the prime 
| of youth and health and strength. There are few more 
depressing spectacles than that of a large crowd of the 
flower of both sexes watching two Herculean youths lying 
on a putting green endeavouring to ascertain the easiest 
means of poking a stationary little ball into a relatively 
large tin pot. For everybody who for any reason can’t 


io} Tun, golf is an unimpeachable occupation. For responsible 


' statesmen and most newspaper proprietors it is the best, and 
we always rejoiced when in far-off Coalition days we read 
of the prodigious putting performed at Cannes or elsewhere 
by Mr. Lloyd George, Monsieur Briand, Lord Riddell, and 
others of that gallant and now deconsidered galaxy of 
talent. Golf is admittedly a difficult and scientific game, 

| demanding exceptional coolness and concentration, nerve 
and accuracy. So is bowls—and croquet. But no one would 
care to see our younger generation given over to bowls or 
croquet, and all old Public School men would revolt against 
the institution of ‘House Matches” at either of these 
games, such as are said to be in vogue at Eton in golf. No 
wonder English cricket is alleged to have deteriorated— 
though on this thorny question we should not dare to hazard 
an opinion—that British boxers are losing their punch, 
and that we have the utmost difficulty in holding our own 
_ at ail the more active sports and pastimes in which we once 
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excelled. We even think ourselves lucky to scrape through 
a Davis Cup Tie against Belgium: Englishmen are con. } 
spicuous by their absence from both University Law 
Tennis Teams, and experts anticipate another capture of 
the Wimbledon Championship by the United States. We? 
know everything that is to be said on the other side—w 
have heard it ad nauseum and are not in the least impressed } 
by it. This is a free country, and we regard the present 
golf craze, for which the Press is largely responsible, as 
destined to pass away like the Coalition and other obsessions 
Posterity will marvel that Young England of our days 
gave itself up to anything so effeminate as golf. 


None of the topics discussed in these pages—important as 
some of them might seem—aroused a tithe of the interest 

excited by this year’s Derby. Judging by} 
= the experts and tipsters, it tol an oma 
open race, because though cocksure on their particula 
fancies, hardly any two of the pundits agreed as to the 
probable winner. Fortunately the public having been le 


down so often by the prophets formed their own opinions, 
and for once “intelligent anticipation” had a chance,f 
because directly Steve Donoghue was reported to have 
rejected all other mounts in favour of Papyrus as the most 
likely to enable him to perform the hat trick by winning 
his third successive Derby, there was little room for doubt} 
as to the result, Indeed, Papyrus was only seriously 
challenged by Pharos, and although everybody would have 
applauded Lord Derby’s winning the Derby, the victory d 
a small owner (Mr. Irish, a tenant farmer) over all the 
plutocrats of the Turf was particularly popular. Thos 
newspapers that had backed losers proceeded to crab the 
performance of the winner, though unlike the Daily Mail- 
one of the few to spot Papyrus—they abstained from 
publishing the order in which the race ended, with much 
boomed horses at the tail of the procession. If Papyrus’ 
performance was poor, what of the stragglers? We heard 
of one lucky member of our profession—not a racing expert 
—who had the luck to back the three P’s. Would the 
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Derby make its universal appeal if there were no betting ? 
We doubt it—a fact that conclusively argues in favour of 
g tax on betting which, however difficult to impose, must 
produce a substantial revenue. 


3.0 (3.11)—DERBY STAKES of £50 each. £3,000 added. For three-year- 
olds. 14 miles. 


PAPYRUS, by Tracery—Miss Matty. Mr. B. Irish. 9.0 ....5. Donoghue 
PHAROS. Lord Derby. 9.0 

PARTH. Mr. M. Goculdas. 9.0 ......... Satie sates besteaeaeaa A. 

DORIC. Mr. A. Rothschild. 9.0 ....ececcecsecvecs naueaees J. Childs 
TWELVE PorntER. Duke of Westminster. 9.0. B. Carslake 
Baaeaee. Ler Astor. (9.0 (cei csc vec cescccecossccscccasion F. Bullock 
Botp AND Bap. Lord Astor. 9.0 ....+.6- Sudaver cons ee ceeds ERCINEE 
ExtancowaNn. Lord Rosebery. 9.0 E. C. Elliott 
Hurry Orr. Duke of Westminster. 

PortumMNa. Lady Nunburnholme. 

Roger DE Bust. Sir J. Robinson. 

Canova. Mr. H.C. Sutton. 9.0 

My Lorp. Mr. J.B. Joel. 9.0 

Apron. Sir A. Bailey. 9.0 

Town GuarD. Lord Woolavington. 

Knocxanpo. Lord Woolavington. 

Lecatity. Lord Furness. 9.0........085 Heeonws udtaebendenees G. Hulme 
TorBoot. Mr. Foxall-Keene. 9.0. POET OTOC CCT Te F. Fox 
Sarepy Fimst. Mr. J. White. 9.0 ....cccccccccccccsceces ...R. Stokes 


Draw: Parth (inside) 1, Town Guard 2, Legality 3, Portumna 4, Bold and 
Bad 5, Roger de Busli 6, Knockando 7, Hurry Off 8, Topboot 9, Pharos 10, 
Saltash 11, Safety First 12, Doric 13, Canova 14, My Lord 15, Ellangowan 16, 
Twelve Pointer 17, Papyrus 18, Apron 19. 

8.P.*: 5 Town Guard, 6 Pharos, 100-15 Papyrus, 9 Legality, 10 Ellan- 
gowan, 100-7 My Lord, 20 Knockando, Roger de Busli, Twelve Pointer, 25 
Saltash, 33 Doric, Parth, 50 Bold and Bad, Portumna, Apron, 66 Hurry Off, 
100 Others. 

Places: 7-4 Town Guard. 7-1 Twelve Pointer. Others in proportion. 

Won by a length; length and a half. (B. Jarvis, Newmarket.) 


OWI CrP CO bo = 


JupGIne by the apprehensions of its partisans, the League 
of Nations must be in a somewhat poor way. The Editor 
The B of the National Review, thinking that a 
of — lecture on this topic might be useful in the 
Central Hal] 2®utumn in the face of the prodigious propa- 
: ganda of our Illusionists, with boundless 
International resources to draw upon, sought to hire the 
Central Hall, Westminster, as being a convenient and 


. 8.P. = starting price, the odds were of 5 to 1, 6 to 1, etc., against the 
various horses, 
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commodious place. He was invited to submit a synopif 
of his lecture to the controlling committee, which wyf 
not possible, as the lecture did not exist, but he indicataj 
that it would be critical of the League of Nations. Th 
committee, whoever they may be, after a delay of seven 
days declined to let the Central Hall for this purpos 
sending a telephone message to that effect. The Edity 
asked for a reasoned refusal in writing, which has so fa 
not materialized, though he still hopes to receive it. What 
would be thought if the National Review owned a hal 
constantly let for public purposes and refused to allow, say, 
Lord Robert Cecil or Professor Gilbert Murray to hire it 
for a League of Nations lecture, because they happened 
to differ from us on this issue ? Such intolerance would be 
violently denounced throughout the Progressive Press. We 
should be compared to those apocryphal Tory Squire 
who used to be accused of denying their village halls to 
Radical candidates. Apart from this display of Nor 
conformist, Highbrow, or Mugwump bigotry, which eve§ ! 
it may be, we have nothing to complain of, having been 9 
fortunate as to secure the Kingsway Hall, which is ideal 
for our purpose. The Duke of Northumberland has pr 
mised to take the chair on Friday afternoon, November 2ni, 
at 5.30 p.m., when the lecture so alarming to the Centnl 
Hallites will be delivered. The next few pages of this 
number contain the most crushing criticism to which the 
League of Nations has yet been subjected. It is not, # 
the Duke points out, a harmless fad, but a dangerous decep 
tion. ‘Trust the League of Nations” is now the slogai 
of those who, until August 1914, demanded that we “ Trust 
the German Emperor.” 


“WILL THE APE AND TIGER 
EVER DIE?” * 


Ir may be that I am not of a particularly poetical turn 
of mind, but I confess that the precise application of the 
quotation we are discussing to-day is not altogether 
dear to me. The subject was originally described in 
the following terms: “‘ Can the fighting instincts of man 
be effectually and permanently curbed?” That is a 
perfectly intelligible question, but perhaps just a little 
foolish. The answer is: “ Of course they can be curbed.” 
Few of us have any real difficulty in curbing our fighting 
instincts if it is a question of taking on somebody a great 
deal bigger than ourselves. Not only is it quite easy for 
individuals to curb their fighting instincts, but great 
nations, huge empires with vast populations, have quite 
successfully curbed those instincts. The Chinese, the 
Hindu peoples of India, the natives of Egypt, have from 
time immemorial so repressed their fighting tendencies 
that they have become an easy prey for successive con- 
querors. The population of the Roman Empire curbed 
¥ its fighting instincts to such good purpose that it refused 
to fight at all, and entrusted the defence of the empire to 
ahandful of mercenaries, with the result that the barbarians 
destroyed the magnificent civilization of Rome, and for 
six centuries Europe was plunged into the awful anarchy 
of the Dark Ages. 

But let us look nearer home. Nine years ago the 
British people had so repressed their fighting instincts 
that they were entirely unprepared for a war which every 
thinking man should have known was coming, were quite 
uable to carry out their treaty obligations to defend 
Belgium, and ignored or overwhelmed with reproaches the one 
great man, Lord Roberts, who warned them of the danger. 
The result was the Great War, perhaps the greatest disaster 
which has ever befallen civilization. And although the 
fighting instincts of the British race revived and were 
displayed as splendidly as ever in that struggle, yet no 
sooner was it over than they immediately set about curbing 
their fighting instincts once more, with the deplorable result 
that they are now more defenceless than perhaps ever before 
in their history; and instead of honouring the fighting 
men who foresaw the war and brought them through the 
wat, they prefer to lavish titles upon profiteers and 
Wliticians whose only claim to their gratitude is that they 
* Address delivered at the London School of Economics, on June 19, 1923, 
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have subscribed liberally to the party funds. And instead 
of erecting statues to Roberts or Kitchener or Haig, they 
prefer to erect a statue to an American rebel, Washing. 
ton, whose only claim to fame is that he defeated the 
British Army. The extent to which this nation has nowy 
curbed its fighting instincts is shown by the fact that two 
years ago our Government handed Ireland over to a band 
of murderers rather than fight them, and surrendered the 
Irish Loyalists, to whom we were bound by every con 
sideration of honour, to their hereditary enemies, with the 
result that that country is rapidly sinking into barbarism, 

The repression of fighting instincts, therefore, presents 
no difficulty at all—it is as easy as falling off a log—and 


as silly. Its results are invariably disastrous and demor-)} i 


lizing, and have been the direct cause of the overthrov 
of empires, the enslavement of peoples, and the destruction 
of successive civilizations. So obvious is this that every 
sensible nation has, so far from repressing these instincts, 
tried to develop them and train them, realizing that they 
are one of the blessings of Providence bestowed upon 
mankind for its protection in an evil world. I say “evil” 
advisedly because there is a certain superficial modem 
type of mind which tries to argue that wars arise merely 
from misunderstandings, and that, therefore, you may 
avoid war in the future by associations of nations which 
profess on paper to be actuated by angelic intentions 
towards one another and to mankind, whereas, of course, § 
the main causes of war are the ineradicable cupidity, hatred, 
revenge, and lust for power and domination which are 
instincts inherent in human nature. The only way there 
fore to prevent the peace of the world being disturbed by 
them is by armed force; in other words, those nations 
which desire to preserve the peace of the world must se 
to it that their united forces are so strong that no othet 
nation will dare to defy them. Our ancestors, not being 
idiots, saw this very clearly, and therefore established 4 
principle called the Balance of Power, which simply meant 
that if any nation threatened to become too powerful, the 
other nations must combine against it. The nation which 
has always proved the decisive factor in preserving Europe 
from the domination of any one Power is Great Britain, 
owing to the enormous advantages conferred upon her by 
her geographical position, the command of the sea, and the 
resources of her Empire. Unfortunately, the lost oppo 
tunities of Great Britain constitute the great tragedy af 
modern history. Untaught by successive disasters, misl 
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by her politicians, her clergy, and the majority of her 
leaders, she has steadily refused to shoulder her respon- 
| sibilities and duties to the world, which would only have 
entailed a tithe of the sacrifices cheerfully borne by other 
nations, and has allowed successive great empires to 
establish a dominating position in Europe and to destroy 
the peace of the world. She is to-day failing in her duty 
precisely as she has done in the past. What were the 
plain lessons of the Great War? One was that national 
security depends upon the training of the whole nation 
toarms. Our first act after the armistice was to repudiate 
national service. Another was that our security depends 
upon an alliance with those nations of Europe whose 


.) interests are the same as our own. We have dissolved 


the greatest and most successful alliance in history, and have 
left France isolated in Europe, with the result that the 
peace of the world becomes daily less secure. Another 
lesson was the increasing importance of air power. We 
are notoriously defenceless in the air. Another was the 
necessity of co-ordinating policy and strategy. There is 
no relation whatever between our foreign policy, which 
| consists in undertaking vast commitments all over the 
world, and our military and naval policy which is based 
solely on the desire for economy. It is the old, old, story 
of organized self-deception, which is bound to lead to 
another disaster before very long. 

And all this at a time when the world is menaced by 
the most terrible dangers. One of the greatest empires 
of the world, Russia, is in the hands of a gang of con- 
spirators who have established a despotism so devilish 
that it aims not merely at the overthrow of civilization 
but at the demoralization and corruption of humanity. 
That is only one danger. Then there are the conditions 
created by the war. The Allies were compelled in self- 
defence to inflict the most humiliating terms upon Germany 
and Turkey, though they are not, of course, nearly so 
humiliating as the terms Germany would have inflicted on 
us had she won, nor as those which she actually inflicted 
on Rumania. Indeed the treaty of Versailles was a failure 
because it adopted neither of the only two alternatives for 
securing peace. It left Germany united, and yet created 
ho strong combination of Powers to keep her in check. 
Turkey has already defied us and torn up the Treaty 
of Sévres. As for Germany, does anybody really believe 
that she will acquiesce in the terms of the peace settle- 
ment? There is no doubt about her intention to evade 
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the payment of Reparations if she can, but that is 
compared to other issues, a minor matter. Looking back 
on Germany’s history, her traditions, her national 
aspirations, and the character of her people, is it con. 
ceivable that she will permanently submit to be deprived 
of Western Poland, Danzig, and Upper Silesia, let alone 
Alsace-Lorraine, if she has the slightest chance of upsetting 
such a settlement ? Is it likely she will submit, if she cap 
avoid it, to the limitation of her armed forces and the 
loss of her colonial empire? Such are the plain facts of 
the present European situation. And yet we are wasting 
time to-day in solemnly discussing whether the ape and 
the tiger will ever die! 

But what have we done to restrain the ape and the J 
tiger? What have we done to keep the peace of the 
world. We might have done almost anything—we wer 
absolutely supreme in the world five years ago-—we could 
have dictated any terms we liked. What did we do! 
We were parties to the Treaty of Versailles which re 
distributed the territories of Europe. No sooner was ou } 
signature dry on that paper than we proceeded to wash 
our hands altogether of that settlement. And we did it, 
not in an open, straightforward way, but in the most dis 
honest and underhand manner. There were two honest 
courses open to us, for both of which there is perhaps 
something to be said. We might have said: “‘ This is our 
peace, we have signed it ; we will see that it is maintained; 
we will guarantee the integrity of the territories of al 
those nations whose fate we have settled; we will cor 
clude a defensive alliance with them for that purpose and 
support them by force of arms if they are attacked.” That 
is the course which the French, being a logical and straight 
forward nation, have adopted. 

Or we might have said: “It is true that we have signed 
this peace and that we approve this redistribution 
territory, but it must be clearly understood that ou 
responsibility ends there; the nations to whom thes 
territories are assigned must do the best they can to preserve 
them ; we give them no guarantee for the future, we have 
fulfilled our promises to them, and we decline to undertake 
any further obligations.” That would again have bee 
perfectly honest, and had that policy been combined with 
an alliance limited to the western maritime nations of Europe, 
I think there would have been something to be said for it. 

But we did neither of those things. What we did was 
characteristically British ; we tried to delude ourselves and 
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to delude the world into the belief that we were prepared 
to honour our signature and preserve the Peace of Ver- 
sailles, by signing another document called the Covenant 
of the League of Nations—a monument of futility and 
hypocrisy—by Article X of which we and some fifty other 
nations bound ourselves on paper to preserve one another’s 
territories if attacked. 
. Now the beauty of that agreement is this. If it means 
what it says, it is the most militaristic document ever framed. 
It means that if two obscure South American republics go 
to war, we shall have to interfere to compose the quarrel. 
It means that we undertake a roving commission to join 
in settling all disputes all over the world, however little 
| they concern us, and we must maintain enormous armaments 
for the purpose. If, on the other hand it does not mean 
what it says—then obviously it provides no guarantee at 
all. I need not explain to this intelligent audience that it 
does mean absolutely nothing at all. 

In the first place, there are no naval or military agree- 
ments between the signatories, which could alone make it 
a reality. Secondly, if any one of the fifty signatories to 
the Covenant declines to intervene, that automatically 
exempts all the others from intervening. You will observe, 
therefore, that it secures two great advantages. It pre- 
cludes the possibility of united action by those European 
Powers which desire to maintain the peace of the world ; 
and it precludes the possibility of any real preparation for 
war on the part of such Powers. 

Furthermore, you will observe that this document is 
so ingeniously framed that it defeats all the purposes of 
the peace settlement. It gives an appearance of inter- 
national solidarity while carefully avoiding the reality. 
If it had ever really been intended to preserve international 
peace, it would have been based on international armaments ; 
the signatories would have agreed not only to combine 
their policies but their armies and navies. Such a proposal 
was indeed made at the outset by M. Clemenceau, and 
expressly repudiated by President Wilson as destructive 
of the theory on which the League was based, and the 
first thing the League did was to announce its intention, 
not of pooling armaments in the common cause, but of 
disarming everybody all round. The more I have studied 
the League and its origins, the more firmly have I become 
convinced that such Machiavellian ingenuity displayed in 
undermining the peace of the world and in assisting the 
designs of Germany and Russia, could only have been 
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evolved —and there is good reason to believe it wy 
evolved—in those hyphenated American circles who forme 
the entourage of President Wilson. In this connection j 
is significant that the machinery devised by the Leagy 
for preventing war is all based on delay ; before going ty 
war the nations concerned must submit their case to the 
League, and only after a specified lapse of time are they 
allowed to undertake hostilities. Even 200 years ago, whe 
the raising of armies, their concentration, and movement 
were an extremely lengthy and laborious process, sucha 
provision would have been silly enough; but now, when 
the capital of a country, its arsenals, and dockyards may 
be destroyed and its capacity to make war paralysed in 
a single night by an air raid, such a proposal is too childishly 
idiotic for words. The only explanation is that it is expressly 
devised to facilitate a sudden, secret, and decisive assault 
upon a peaceable world by an aggressive and warlike Power, 

Of course the British people do not believe in the 
League. They have too much common sense for that 
But it provides just that mixture of false sentiment, fale 
reasoning, false humanitarianism, and false Christianity 
which appeals to certain types of English men and women; 
it provides a plausible excuse for shirking facts and duties; 
it appeals to that faculty for self-deception and humby 
which is always latent in the British mind. 

Now where is all this internationalism, with it 
sophistries and its catch-words, leading us? Straight to 
another disaster. The great danger of the future—I do 
not say in the next few years, but in the not far distant 
future—is another attempt, such as Germany made in 1914, 
to dominate the world by some powerful aggressive nation. 
It seems to me that the conditions prevailing in the futur 
will tend to make such an attempt far easier than in th 
past, and for the following reasons, which are partly material 
and partly moral. ” 

Firstly, the purely strategic conditions tend to facilitate 
a sudden overwhelming assault by sea and air, through tht® 
development of submarines and aircraft aided by chemical 
science, which will no doubt evolve gases of a far deadlie 
nature than in the last war. It is possible that electricity 
may also be used in ways hitherto undreamt of for wi 
purposes. A decisive victory which will decide the fate 
of the world may thus be gained in a few days by a Powtt 
which secures the initiative. 

Secondly, those moral forces which have ensured the 
failure of past attempts to dominate the world are becomlll} 
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weaker day by day. Take national sentiment, for instance. 
It is being undermined by various forms of internationalism. 
There is the internationalism of world revolution directed 
from Moscow; there is the even more dangerous inter- 
nationalism of Socialism, recently reformulated at Ham- 
burg, which aims at placing the Trade Unions of all countries 
under a cosmopolitan hierarchy, in which the Germans are 
supreme. Our so-called ‘‘ moderate ’’ Labour leaders have 
lately returned from the Fatherland “ bringing their sheaves 
with them” in the form of an agreement expressly designed 
to subject British workmen to the control of a German 
organization. Then there is the equally insidious inter- 
nationalism of the League of Nations, which seeks to divert 
men’s minds from realities and to make them place their 
trust in illusions. 

The effrontery of these exponents of internationalism 
may be realized when we reflect that the majority of them 
are the very men who deceived us before, and were directly 
responsible for plunging us unprepared into war. They 
seem to think that the fact that they have been proved 
wrong entitles them to the confidence of their countrymen, 
and the bloodshed and misery which lie at their door disturbs 
their self-complacency not a whit. 

It is significant that the keenest advocates of inter- 
national brotherhood are also those who never tire in 
fomenting discord between classes and raising the spirit 
of faction in every nation, and the peacemakers of Ham- 
burg openly proclaim that their ideal of brotherhood is 
based on class-hatred and the irreconcilable antagonism of 
Capital and Labour. But patriotism is not only denounced 
from Labour platforms. Conservative statesmen join in 
the hue and cry. One of the ministers of the present 
Government has told us that ‘“‘ we should be willing to 
surrender the freedom of the seas and the stations which 
have kept it in our hands,” while another distinguished 
Tory statesman, tells us that “a patriot is a potential 
homicide,” and ‘as we think of national sentiment, are 
we not tempted to say it is not the love of money but the 
love of country which is the root of all evil. . . . Patriotism 
has become the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

_ What chance is there of restraining the ape and the 
tiger when the pulpits and platforms of our country echo 
such doctrines ? 

To my mind one of the most startling things about 
the Great War is its evidence of the decay of national 
sentiment. At first sight that seems a strange thing to 
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say. But remember that in 1914 Germany made » 
attempt to realize the dream of Pan-Germanism—jh 
hegemony of Europe—and she found three countries t 
help her, and only four countries—one of them qui 
insignificant—to oppose the attempt. Of these Russ 
later gave up the contest and, in effect, espoused the 


German cause. As to the other nations, Italy waite |; 


eight months before she intervened, and then only becauy 
she believed Germany to be virtually defeated. Rumania, 
Portugal, and Greece intervened for the same reason only 
after two years or more. The remainder remained neutral, 
enriching themselves at our expense, but of these Sweden and 
Spain were strongly pro-German, and Norway and Denmark 
were the only ones who had any real sympathy with the 
Allies. In other words, the nations of Europe were, with 
the exception of France, Great Britain, Belgium, and for 


a time Russia, quite prepared to acquiesce in the domination § ; 


of Germany. Now the next war will certainly be far mor 
terrible than the last. What chance is there of Europ 
displaying more courage and independence in the future 
than she did in 1914 ? 

Our sentimentalists are always prating of “the monl 


sense of Europe.” I wonder where they see it. I do not, 


of course, deny that religion has been a factor in the 
history of Europe. It undoubtedly played a part in 
former centuries in saving Europe from the dominatio 
of Spain and of France. It may have played a part in the 
last war, but its recognized authorities were not par 
ticularly helpful. Rome did not dare to denounce the 
crimes of Germany, and Canterbury sought to inspire the 
British people by declaring that it was the will of Heaven 
that our women and children should be slaughtered by 
German airmen without retaliation in kind. And now that 
it is all over, the Church proclaims that the peace of the 
world is to be sought not, as of old, through her agency, 
but by a brand new Tower of Babel which she has helped 
to erect at Geneva. And having given her formal blessing 
to the triumph of murder and outrage in Ireland, she} 
now turning her attention to the emasculation of the Bible 
and the Prayer Book. Well, of course, Moses and Joshua, 
David and Isaiah are rather strong meat for people who 
repudiate patriotism, despise loyalty, and condone murder 

And now what is the conclusion of the whole matter ' 
The world is in a very dangerous state. One formerly greal 
empire is in the hands of the enemies of society, and i 
working for the overthrow of law, order, religion, # 
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morality throughout the world. Its principal enemy is 
the British Empire because it is the chief bulwark of these 
things. It has established an advanced base in Ireland, 
and it controls to a great extent, through its emissaries 
and adherents, the policy of one of the great political 
parties in this country. Another great aggressive and 
intensely war-like nation, though temporarily defeated 
or humiliated, also aims at the overthrow of world 
peace, and is similarly working for the disintegration 
of its opponents in various underhand ways. We should 
have little cause to fear either of these dangers if they were 
generally recognized and courageously faced. But the 
forces of disintegration and disruption are being assisted 
by those who should be fighting and warning the people 
against them; politicians, political economists, clergy, 
humanitarians, cranks, and faddists all vie with one another 
in the congenial task of preventing any strong combination 
of European Powers to preserve the peace of the world ; 
helping to fasten the tyranny of the Labour leader more 
firmly on the working man, instead of appealing to him 
to free himself from it; uniting their voice with the voice 
of Moscow in telling him that patriotism is a delusion and 


a snare; that security is to be obtained by disarmament ; 


that surrender to a gang of murderers is an act of Christian 
forgiveness ; that a wretched debating society in Switzerland 
represents a great Christian ideal; that it is our duty to 
forgive Germany and not punish her for her crimes; that 
Lenin and Trotsky are not criminals but merely misguided 
enthusiasts ; that the judicial murders of priests in Russia 
are not really religious persecution because the Bolsheviks 
have declared it high treason to teach children the Catechism. 
In short, that black is white, that an ape is not really an 
ape, nor a tiger really a tiger, and that they are only 
dangerous if you have a rifle in your hand, but perfectly 
harmless if, in the cant of the present day, you invite them 
‘to meet round a table,” which is supposed to be the 
solution of every problem. 

I suggest that we should all go home from this meeting 

ly resolved to combat these rotten notions wherever 
we may encounter them, in circles however exalted, whether 
uttered by statesmen however wise, bishops however pious, 
professors however learned, or Labour leaders however 
sanctimonious; remembering that common sense is the 
heritage of all men however humble or unlearned. 
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To understand the war, you must go to Berlin. You may 
know what caused it, but without drinking in the atmo. 
sphere of Prussia’s capital, you cannot feel the causes a 
living, active impulses in men’s blood. 

I have often heard German friends talk of die Deutsch 
Krankheit—“ the German sickness.” We have a saying 
that one man may steal a horse, while another may not 
look over the stableyard wall. Germany believes that she 
is the first man. Or rather, she does not believe, for she 
knows and feels it without any reasoning process. What 
ever she does is right, no matter how much suffering, in 
justice, and loss is entailed upon others: whatever other 
do that disadvantages her, no matter how little in com 
parison, no matter how great the provocation, is wrong, 
This idea has been so inculcated upon German minds for 
a generation and more that it has become an instinct, 
That is the German sickness. 

The disease manifests itself in divers ways. Take the 
simplest habits of thought. Are there more than two 
Englishmen, are there indeed so many, who habitually 
think in terms of ‘“‘the world’? Chamberlain urged us 
to “think imperially,” but meant no more than that half of 
us should cease to be insular and the other half to be colonial. 
But the German can hardly open his lips without bringing 
in the whole terrestrial globe: world prices, world politics 
world industry, such are his commonplaces. A highly 
distinguished German astronomer told me last March that 
he had positive knowledge of the intentions of the Martians 
to intervene, should the French not have evacuated the 
Ruhr district by May lst; they were coming, of cours, 
in a world-war airship! Kultur—that marvellous Pros 
sianized, militarized, disciplined emanation of the Germal 
spirit—cannot bear to be restricted to the use of Germais: 
this, too, is a world product, and great was the lament 
the Berlin Medical Association not long since on learning 
that the sale of German medical works abroad had sadly 
fallen off—for was not their world circulation one of the 
best means of spreading Kultur? Happy world, to be 
the object of so much German solicitude. The bull may 
have felt the same while the frog was blowing himself out 

That there were Germans who realized the danget # 
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well as the folly of this grandiose turn of mind is certain. 
Once they were a large and goodly company, for it bred 
a tendency wholly opposed to Liberalism, which fifty years 
ago was strong in Germany. Liberalism saw the evils of 
the Prussian military domination ; and therefore, Bismarck, 
who desired that domination, crushed Liberalism. As far 
as unscrupulous statecraft could ensure, it was made 
impossible for men who did not hold the new nationalist 
faith—the faith in Germany’s mission to rule first Europe, 
then the world—to earn a living in schools or universities 
or public offices. Still there were independent persons 
who held to the old faith and continued to criticize the 
new, down to 1914. It was the belief of the Allies in 
making peace that this element would come to the top 
and help to reconstruct Europe on lines of mutual help. 
Many worthy persons still cling to this belief. But they 
are deceived. Never, in fact, was a hope doomed to worse 
disappointment. For the war was too harsh a test of 
principle. The majority of liberal and _pacific-minded 
Germans threw in their hand. To swim against the torrent 
was work for men of great heart and clear mind, and but 
few can maintain these when every engine for the manu- 
facture of public opinion is directed to swell the stream. 
After the war a mere handful were left: men like Professor 
Forster and Hugo von Gerlach. They did not greatly 
trouble those on whom the mantle of Germany’s Welt- 
politic had fallen. Some of them could be safely neglected ; 
some, whose position might have rendered them dangerous, 
were driven abroad ; some were killed. The most powerful 
warning was the assassination of Rathenau; for if a man, 
who was not a professed Liberal nor yet a Pacifist, but 
himself a representative of the great German commercial 
magnates, was murdered merely because he wished to 
take steps that would ensure peace, what hope was there 
that a more open opponent of German world ambition 
could come to power or, being there, survive ? The lesson 
of Rathenau’s murder was the clearer from the fact that 
he was not a strong man: not his personality but the 
ideas that, however tentatively, he represented were un- 


bearable to the Teuton makers of cabinets and premiers. 
ust because he represented so much less than well-wishers 
abroad hoped from the German republic, Rathenau’s murder 
was the surest proof that the democratic republic, over 
whose birth there was rejoicing as at a new-born guarantee 
of peace, had been overlaid in its earliest days and its 
Corpse replaced by a lively infant outwardly resembling 
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the babe of 1918, but with brain and faculties that spol 
of a very different parentage. 

It was an American who remarked that Germans anf 
bad losers. They cannot, he said, accept defeat and tak 
their punishment, but will whine and whimper so long y 
they think they can avoid paying their debts. A Germa 
friend by implication denied this to me. Germany, hy 
said, does not feel that she has been fairly and squarey 
beaten: therefore she is not willing to pay for defeat § 


To foreigners who have recently lived in Berlin this is ony) j 


too obvious. In the course of nearly four months I me¢ 
one German of whom I feel reasonably sure that he think 
Reparations ought to be paid by Germany to Belgium 
With regard to France his conviction seemed less definite, 
And he is a Jew, one of the men who made the republic; 
and now he is being ousted from the prominent position 
he has held. If, moreover, the average German does not 
in his heart admit defeat at the hands of the Allies, stil 
less does he accept the French as victors. Since the Treaty 
of Versailles Germany has been more and more left in 
face of France alone; and every German is convinced 
that alone France would have been crushed in the war 
In his mind it is quite immoral that she should have had 
anyone else on her side. Therefore the idea of paying 
anything to France is repugnant, and the desire at the 
earliest moment to prove France weaker by a fresh arbitra 
ment of arms, instinctive and strong. Not to pay Repar 
tions, and to smash France: these are the two dominant 
ideas inspiring the governing classes of Germany, which 
consist mainly of manufacturers, business men, official 
trained in the school of the old imperial diplomacy and 
the idealists of militarism and nationalism. The Social 
Democrats, who strongly dislike nationalist ideas as applied 
to the internal affairs of Germany, are in a weak position 
when it comes to international questions; for they, 10, 
are infected by die Deutsche Krankheit. They have always 
been so. Many years ago a well-known journalist told 
me that he had watched a review of the troops in compaly 
with Bebel, the Socialist leader. Bebel pointed to the 
marching phalanx with pride and said: ‘ These are al 
our boys”—meaning Socialists. Then, of course, asked 
his companion, if they were called out for war, they wo 

refuse to go? ‘‘ Not go?” retorted Bebel, his eyes flashing 
“they would! like one man!” As we have cause W 
know, Bebel was right. The old warlike spirit still remains 
Deutschland wber Alles! is still the creed of almost 
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Germans, be they Socialist or no. The German friend I 
quoted before said that very few people in Germany really 
§ desired another war—not more, he thought, in all than 
half a million. Not more than half a million. The ad- 
mission by a singularly sober and penetrating man that 
war is then desired by half a million is disturbing. No 
one probably will maintain that war has ever within our 
generation been desired by so many Englishmen; and 


© the active desire of half a million may be a potent force 


| in driving many millions whose desire is unformed. Their 
desire has so far been effective at least in making the nation 
believe that to pay Reparations is unpatriotic. Among 
Socialists and working men generally this belief is now 
cloaked by the pretext that Reparations ought not to be 
paid because the French have occupied the Ruhr: it is 
conveniently forgotten that the occupation was due to 
Germany’s failure to fulfil, and advertised intention to 


il® evade, her treaty obligations. It was to be noticed that 


the May Day Socialist celebration in Berlin was this year 
accompanied by much playing of military airs; and packed 
audiences are nightly lashed to sobbing enthusiasm by 
the film ‘‘Fredericus Rex,’ a splendid exhibition of the 
triumphs of Frederick the Great, who was the perfect 
example of the truth of Mirabeau’s witticism: ‘‘ L’industrie 
nationale de la Prusse, c’est la guerre.” 

National megalomania—die Deutsche Krankheit—was 
recognized by all the world outside Germany as the cause 
of the war. That the disease is unrecognizable by the 
patient is precisely one of its symptoms. The German 
diagnosis is far different. Germany, say the Nationalists, 
is suffering from a disease known as “fulfilment ’’—fulfil- 
ment, that is, of the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. Two 
of the most pernicious microbes spreading that disease, 
they go on, have been destroyed: they were called the 
Erzberger and the Rathenau bacilli. Another bacillus is 
now in evidence, the Stresemann bacillus. And unless 
the activity of this new microbe subsides, it will have to 
be treated in the same way: by extermination. This 
reference, in the Conservative Kreuzzeitung, to Herr Strese- 
mann, the leader of the German People’s Party, which is 
par excellence that of the Industrialists, shows how far 
the German sickness has spread. The Industrialists have 
sharpened the edge of national passion against the Allies. 
Now they begin to realize that the Allies, or some of them, 
mean to enforce seriously the treaty of peace, which they 
hoped by a policy of procrastination and bluff to evade. 
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They therefore attempt to veer round and will, it is probable, 
ultimately propose some acceptable terms: as little, of 
course, as is possible, but still something. But now they 
find the weapon they have whetted turned against them. 
selves by others more sincerely uncompromising. For 
merely suggesting a means of carrying out the treaty of 
peace Stresemann is threatened with the fate of Rathenau, 
who was murdered for the same reasons. We can thus 
judge how far the spirit that made the war has died out 
of Germany. It is owing to the delusion of its decease 
in the minds of English politicians, and to its actual very 
vigorous life, that the occupation of the Ruhr became 
necessary. This may not be a perfect medicine for the 
German sickness, but no one has suggested a better. It 
has the disadvantage of concentrating the disease, yet, 
had it not been administered, the complaint would have 
mastered the whole body and presently proceeded, as in 
1914, to attack its neighbours too. 

From the outset of the Ruhr occupation all the repre- 
sentatives of German industry freely expressed opinions in 
conversation and private letters to the effect that, if France 
could maintain her position there, Germany would have 
to come to terms: to capitulate, in fact, on the question 
of Reparations. It was merely to test this, to attempt to 
force France to retreat, that the policy of “‘ passive re 
sistance”? in the Ruhr was devised and enforced. This 
policy has failed. But the German Industrialists have 
beaten the big drum with such vigour that to find a way 
of climbing down has now become a matter of great 
difficulty. The position is much what it was towards 
the end of the war, when the German leaders knew they 
had been beaten, but did not dare, in face of the people 
they had deceived, to admit it publicly. So they drifted 
on until their defeated machine smashed of its own weight. 
The question now is whether they will be able to do better 
and to ride the storm that they themselves have raised. 

A further reflection is hard to avoid: that if the war 
had been pushed to its logical conclusion and peace dictated 
at Berlin, the present crisis would not have arisen. For 
Germans the war took place, so to speak, off stage: till 
this year the feet of no foreign troops besmirched the 
Fatherland’s soil. It is this that has made it possible for 
the forces of disciplined deceit, directed by Herr Stinnes— 
with all the resources of the seventy-two companies, seventy: 
five newspapers, two telegraph agencies, great steamship 
lines, and magnificent hotels in Berlin credited to him—and 
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by the Wilhelmstrasse, to blind the German people since 
the war as to their position; and for a Dutch-American 
journalist, returning last year to Germany, to be greeted 
by an old acquaintance with the words: ‘“‘ Well, you see 
we have won the war!” 


** STARVING GERMANY ”’ 


One of the most effective means of propaganda used 
by Germany in the attempt to persuade the world that 
she cannot pay Reparations is the cry: ‘“‘ Germany is 
starving.” Distinguished persons here have repeated this 
in various forms in their public utterances: endlessly the 
statement is made, or the question anxiously put, in private 
talk. A stay of nearly four months in Germany has con- 
vinced me that the cry is partially true, and that, like most 
partially true statements, it is wholly deceptive. 

It is probable that between six and seven millions in 
Germany are either starving or in disastrous conditions 
of under-nourishment, defective clothing, and _ general 
physical inefficiency. The rest of Germany is—or rather 
was until recently, and can again be at any moment—in 
a condition of superabundant prosperity. If attention is 
riveted on the former class, the cry of “‘ Starving Germany ” 
seems to be true. If the gaze is shifted to take in the 
whole picture, a very different result is obtained. 

Those who are starving, to use the word for convenience 
as including also minor degrees of poverty and suffering, 
are what in Russia would be called the intelligentsia: 
university professors, members of the liberal and artistic 
professions, persons in receipt of fixed incomes from invest- 
ments in public loans, shares in companies, and pensions, 
all who have retired upon their savings and the like. And 
why are they starving? Not because of the occupation 
of the Ruhr, nor on account of anything the Allies have 
done, but solely owing to the depreciation of the currency. 
In other words, owing to the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment, which has been either dictated by the great Indus- 
trialists and their conscious or unconscious supporters, or 
rendered necessary by their actions. It is obvious that if 
the currency is depreciated to one ten-thousandth or less 
of its face value, all persons dependent on an inelastic 
income must be ruined. The amount of cash that would 
formerly have assured comfort for a year will now buy 
perhaps four meals. In Austria depreciation of the currency 
has been due at all events chiefly to the productive districts 
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being cut off from the capital and Government of the 
country: to a sudden Procrustean shrinkage of the State, 
In Germany the cause has been totally different and quite 
simple—an unprecedented and Gargantuan vomit of paper 
marks from the Government printing press. The motives 
for this deliberate inflation of the currency are in the main 
three: first, a desire to avoid paying foreign creditors; 
second, a determination to stimulate German exports; 
third, the inability or unwillingness of the Government to 
collect taxes. Which of the three has been at any particular 
moment the dominant motive is extremely difficult to 
distinguish, and not very important, for the result has 
been the same. The Government did not collect taxes, 
and yet had to have money; therefore money was printed. 
To give German manufactures an advantage abroad, a 
low rate of exchange was indicated ; therefore again money 
was printed. Finally, a debased currency would auto- 
matically wipe out the immense holdings of marks abroad; 
and whether with the original intention to do this, or on 
the subsequent realization of its effect, here was again a 
reason to issue paper money without stint. The people 
who bought marks found that they had given good pounds, 
dollars, and francs literally for scraps of paper: I have 
heard a careful authority in Germany name 200 millions 
sterling as the profit probably made by Germany over 
this transaction, so that the charming result is arrived at 
that Allied subjects have themselves furnished Germany 
with sums hitherto needed to pay Reparations to the Allied 
Governments. 

Taken all in all this process can only be described as 
a national swindle on an unprecedented scale. The manv- 
facture of money has been entirely voluntary and _ has 
been persisted in despite the protests and prayers of friendly 
financial experts from abroad who managed to maintain 
their belief in Germany’s supposed wish to stabilize her 
currency: a result that could have been achieved at any 
moment, had it been seriously desired, by utilizing the 
50 millions sterling, possessed until March last by the 
Reichsbank, to restore a gold standard. A further result 
has been that mortgages and debentures throughout Ger- 
many have been paid off at derisory rates, to the no small 
profit of builders, house-owners, manufacturers and farmers. 
As the mark has ceased to have value, so has the German 
national debt ceased to have consequence. Investors in 
Government stock, mortgagees, debenture holders, renivers, 
and generally speaking a large part of the classes that 
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composed the intellectual and spiritual cream of the German 
nation have been ruthlessly plundered for the benefit of the 
German State, of German industry, commerce, and agriculture. 
They are ruined: journalists and authors eke out a livelihood 
by doing work for foreign papers, or through royalties paid 
in foreign money; artists by tours abroad; doctors by 
getting substantial fees out of foreign patients. The violent 
dislocation of the social structure implied by this must 
have far-reaching results upon the nation. But for the 
moment it does not impair its economic efficiency. While 
the classes I have mentioned are reduced to despair, all 
the rest prosper exceedingly. Wealthy Germans do not 
lift a finger to help their poor brethren, preferring to exploit 
the charity of well-meaning foreigners; and quite recently 
an appeal has been godfathered by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on behalf of students at German universities, 
where strong chauvinist and monarchist feeling is in fashion. 
By every test that can be applied, Germany as a whole 
flourishes. Agriculture, which comprises perhaps a fifth 
of the nation, has never been in better case. Throughout 
the length and breadth of Germany farms have been rebuilt, 
restocked, fitted with new machinery ; factories have been 
enlarged and spring up new in all directions. Almost 
every bank in Berlin has built and is still building palatial 
annexes. Since the war more industrial and commercial 
companies have been started, and fewer bankruptcies have 
taken place, than ever before in a similar period. The 
commercial fleet has been rebuilt. Harbours have been 
improved. The China trade is being reconquered. More 
than five times as many motor cars are in use in Germany 
as before the war. With every successive fall of the mark 
and rise of prices, wages and salaries have been increased 
at an equivalent rate. Food is plentiful, good and, especially 
outside Berlin, cheap. In a provincial town of thirteen 
thousand inhabitants I have found a café crowded with 
customers absorbing a ceaseless stream of chocolate, cream, 
and sugary cakes only to be compared with those at 
Rumpelmayer’s. Nor must it be thought that the working 
class is cut off from such benefits. In 1922 the League of 
Nations Labour Bureau, examining twenty-seven out of 
fifty-eight leading German industries, found that the real 
rate of wages was above the pre-war level. At the beginning 
of this year unemployment hardly existed, though it is 
true that an extensive system of doles existed in the State 
employment of persons whose work was unnecessary. Add 
to this that taxes are paid to a startlingly trivial extent. 
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The total collected for the month of March amounted to 
four millions pounds: say, therefore, at a liberal estimate 
50 millions sterling for the entire year. Those in receipt 
of a weekly wage alone pay income tax without a delay 
disastrous to the exchequer, for their wage-books are 
stamped by employers and the price of the stamps deducted 
from their wages. Indeed it is calculated that over 70 per 
cent. of the total income tax paid comes from this source, 
For the rest, a high official of the Foreign Office said to 
me, ostensibly lamenting it, that the nation was tacitly 
agreed not to pay taxes which went into the “ bottomless 
bag,” as he put it, of Reparations. Another still more 
influential personage remarked this spring that the income 
tax—nominally of sufficient weight—was two years in 
arrear, and that not one-tenth of the taxes due was collected 
from the great Industrialists: the only way to make them 
pay, he said, would be to send them to penal servitude 
for five years. The evasion practised has enabled them 
to pile up enormous balances in England, America, Holland, 
and Switzerland, the existence of which is undoubted even 
if their size is unascertainable. 

This was the situation when the Ruhr was occupied. 
If it continued long enough, with its stranglehold on Ger- 
many’s coal, iron and chief steel, hardware and chemical 
industries, Germany would evidently be ruined: without 
these she cannot continue her economic life, even with 
the great power of the foreign balances, since these must 
be depleted with the lapse of time. Since the occupation, 
industry in the rest of Germany has been gradually faltering 
and must ultimately cease, although momentarily stimulated 
by the latest slump of the mark, a fillip comparable to that 
derived by a hungry man drinking alcohol. Unemployment 
on a staggering scale must ensue and the worst consequences 
of want and civil disturbance be apprehended. Then 
Germany might really starve. Though even so we must 
remember that the force of discipline in Germany is far 
greater than any in our experience. Heine’s gibe: “ Revo- 
lutions cannot take place in Prussia: they are forbidden 
by the police,” is not without truth. But to arrest this 
process, indeed to avert all danger of it, is in the power 
of Germany’s leaders. They have only to recognize defeat 
in their attempt to win back by cunning the victory they 
failed to achieve by force, to call off the ‘“ passive resistance ” 
in the Ruhr, to accept the necessity of paying Reparations, 
to stabilize their currency, and automatically the normal 
flow of German economic life will begin again. But they 
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will then have to share their profits with the Allies, by 
repaying part of the cost of the war that their insensate 
ambition inflicted on the world. When the facts are rightly 
considered, it is hard to understand how any patriotic 
Englishman knowing them can want a different result, 
or condemn the procedure taken by France to attain it. 


Is GERMANY DISARMED ? 


One of the most important objects of the Allies after 
the armistice was to prevent the military power of Ger- 
many from again menacing the world with war. The 
treaty of peace consequently contained provision to this 
effect. Germany was to be allowed a defence force—the 
Reichswehr—of 100,000 men: the rest of the colossal 
war machine was to be broken up. A mission, known 
as the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control, was 
sent to Germany and has been since continuously working 
there. Under the command of the well-known French 
army corps leader and former military professor, General 
Nollet, the work done by the Commission has been little 
short of marvellous; and in General Sir Francis Bingham, 
an artillery expert of high repute, and General J. H. Morgan, 
in times of peace known as a brilliant constitutional lawyer, 
respectively directing the two principal sub-commissions 
concerned with armaments and with man-power, General 
Nollet has had two coadjutors of great ability. Down to 
February of this year, four hundred and eighteen military 
depots had been broken up by the efforts of the Com- 
mission; seven thousand military factories visited and 
their transmutation to peace production supervised ; thirty 
thousand guns destroyed; an immense quantity of war 
material, such as gun-sights and optical instruments also 
destroyed ; the whole machinery for transporting, feeding, 
and tending the greatest army in history broken up; and 
some of the dodges resorted to by the Germans for main- 
taining their military strength circumvented. Thus they 
hoped to keep four thousand heavy guns to man the eastern 
and coast fortresses permitted to them: the number 
ultimately conceded was twenty-two. This gigantic work 
for the security of the world’s peace has been done by 
some hundred and forty British officers, the same number 
of French, and about seven hundred men of the two nations. 
Other of the Allies have furnished smaller contingents, 
and special sub-commissions have dealt with naval and 
aircraft strength. By a happy accident nearly all the great 
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German chemical factories which can, as is well known, be 
turned almost instantaneously from the production of 
articles needed for the industries and commerce of peace 
to furnish the most terrible destructive agents of war, 
are situated on the Rhine, where they can be well and 
easily looked after. Viewed broadly, it may be said that 
the German armament which took forty years to perfect 
has in the space of four been disorganized and reduced 
to a state of, helplessness. There has been no military 
resistance to the occupation of the Ruhr: it follows that, 
for the time being, Germany is effectively disarmed. 
Unfortunately such work must be considered not only 
from the point of view of the moment, but with reference 
to a future more or less distant. Twenty or thirty years 
hence the world must see to itself: the present generation 
obviously cannot take measures for it then, at least in these 
matters. But the possibilities of a German military re- 
covery within three or five years contain matter of vital 
import to ourselves; and in this respect the work of the 
Commission of Control has been less successful and is 
incomplete. To render it complete, or as complete as the 
fallible calculations of humanity could ensure, it would 
be necessary to obtain the repeal of the requisition law 
and the demilitarization of the police. By the requisition 
law the German state is empowered to seize any private 
property for military use. If this were repealed, it would 
be difficult for the military and nationalist parties to have 
it re-enacted without a severe struggle in the Reichstag 
and without drawing the attention of the world to the 
advertisement of warlike intentions that such a re-enactment 
would be. So far all efforts in the direction of repeal have 
been fruitless. Nor has the Commission been more suc- 
cessful in the matter of the police. The significance of 
the requisition law is obvious. That of the police organi- 
zation, however, deserves more particular consideration. 
Before the war the German police, though more military 
in character than our own, were still police in the sense 
in which we understand the word. The force was composed 
of time-expired army N.C.O.’s who, to be eligible, had to 
have served eight years with the colours and in the reserve. 
They received only a few weeks’ special training for thei 
new duties. Though all ex-soldiers of responsible character, 
they were becoming too old for active service; they dis- 
charged normal police duties; they were subject to the 
local authorities, and outside their duties lived a normal 
life of private citizens engaged in official work. From 
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their uniform they received the name of the blue police, 
and the man of this force was known throughout the world 
as that familiar figure, the Schutzmann. 

It was Herr Noske, the republican minister of defence, 
who had the luminous idea of creating a new police, com- 
posed of men of military age and organized on strictly 
military lines. He called them Sicherheitspolizei, or 
security police, and clad them in the uniform of the Jaeger 
regiments, whence they took the name of the green police. 
For arms he gave them automatic pistols, rifles, light 
machine guns, heavy machine guns, trench mortars, Flam- 
menwerfer, field guns, howitzers and flying machines. The 
Sicherheitspolizei was in fact an army under another name. 
This convenient system came under review by the Allies 
at the Boulogne Conference of June 1920, when the following 
arrangement was made. Germany was to be allowed a 
total police organization of a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, or 100 per cent. increase over the police force of 1913, 
when the diminution of German territory was taken into 
account ; but the green police were to be merged in the 
blue police, to renounce their military organization and 
their magnificent armament. What has actually happened 
has been slightly different. The condition on which the 
police force was allowed to remain at this large figure has 
not been fulfilled. Fifty thousand blue and a hundred 
thousand green police are nominally merged in one force, 
known as the Schutzpolizei, or protection police, and their 
arms have been restricted, at least outwardly, to the more 
modest scale of pistols and carbines, one rifle to every 
three men and a certain number of machine guns. But 
in reality the two forces remain distinct. They have 
different laws, different pay, different grading. Men are 
admitted into the green police at eighteen, a very good 
age for a soldier, but too young for a policeman (candidates 
for the London police must be twenty-three). They are 
not engaged subject to good conduct for life, as police 
should be, but, like men in the Reichswehr, for twelve 
years. At the end of their service N.C.O.’s in the green 
police who have given satisfaction are eligible for employ- 
ment for life in the blue police, precisely as were army 
N.C.0.’s before the war. In Berlin all the green police 
are picked men, young N.C.O.’s of the former guard regi- 
ments who have served in the trenches; and very smart 
they are. It may be said that the nerves and sinews of 
the green police generally are made from ex-army N.C.O.’s. 
Members of the force are not allowed to marry without 
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express permission. They live in barracks. They are 
organized in companies and battalions, have divisional 
stafis, and are not under municipal authority, but under 
colonels of their own, who are subject to the directions of 
a Provincial President, an administrative officer controlling 
territory as large perhaps as six English counties. Their 
training is identical with that of the Reichswehr, which, 
by an order of 1919, is the same as the old Prussian military 
training. The Imperial German Army had a peculiar insti- 
tution in the shape of schools for N.C.O.’s. These under 
Allied pressure were abolished. But the Schutzpolizei, or 
*“Schupo,” as they are called for short, have a training of 
two years, which was precisely the length of the old N.C.O, 
school course. The Schupo have their own automobile 
transport, and are, in fact, a mobile force capable of 
operating anywhere in Prussia. Negotiations have recently 
been afoot for standardizing the conditions of service 
throughout the different States: when this is done the 
Schupo will be able to operate freely from one end of 
Germany to the other, at the command of the central 
authority. 

When the above conditions are contrasted with those 
of our borough and county police it will easily be seen 
how far the German police is a real police, and how far 
a military force disguised. Germans, indeed, are hardly 
at pains to deny its military character. ‘‘ Why did you 
allow us a hundred and fifty thousand men ? ” said a general. 
‘** We’ve no use for so many police!’ And for the existence 
of police aircraft the childishly transparent reason was 
given that the police must have flying machines to enable 
them to see that building by-laws were observed. There 
is a further point to be considered. Engagement both in 
the Reichswehr and in the Schutzpolizei is nominally for 
twelve years. But in reality the men are passed through 
both at a very much more rapid rate, on the old Scharnhorst 
plan, under the tuition of and with the cohesion given by 
the nucleus of N.C.O.’s. Thus, although each force may 
at any given moment total only the hundred thousand 
allotted to the army and to the green police, there is reason 
to believe that each has a reserve of at least twice that 
number. That is to say, the two combined, nominally 
two hundred thousand men, form in fact the cadres of an 
army of six hundred thousand, which was the peace-time 
strength of the Imperial German Army. An _ additional 
force of four hundred thousand, it is calculated, could be 
raised from among the old soldiers without difficulty or 
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delay, thus giving Germany an army of a million almost, 
it may be said, ready to her hand. As regards officers, 
apart even from the open or concealed military societies 
that abound, touch is kept with them by means of an 
elaborate system of pensions, the ramifications of which 
the Allied representatives have never fully succeeded in 
probing. Nor are they without practical exercise. Quite 
recently forty ex-officers in mufti were found doing a course 
with a Reichswehr unit. One may be sure that the case 
was not unique. 

But, it is often said, even granted that Germany has 
this large army virtually in being, it is nevertheless in- 
nocuous to her neighbours. She has no serious arms. 
With rifles and machine guns alone she cannot face a fully 
equipped army. That is true. It is also true that Ger- 
many has more arms than is supposed. Huge as is the 
number of guns destroyed, there have from time to time 
been finds of large stores concealed in farms and mines ; 
and it is not to be supposed that all such hidden treasure 
has been found. Rifles and machine guns probably exist 
in plenty. Still it is true that for the moment Germany 
is in a military sense impotent. But, since the organization 
of man-power is to a large extent still intact, it is impossible 
not to feel apprehension for the future. It has been 
noticed that while the munition works have been de- 
nilitarized or reduced to diminutive dimensions, the German 
authorities have used every effort to keep alive even the 
smallest germ of a powder factory, so as to conserve a 
cadre of engineers and foremen for possible later develop- 
ment. The guns have been destroyed; but the master 
gauges for their manufacture remain. A competent expert 
estimates that, if control were removed, Krupps could, 
within the space of twelve months, revert to their pre-war 
scale of military production. 

The moral then is that control must not be removed 
nor attention relaxed. Suppose that Germany were given 
the moratorium demanded in order to build up her strength 
again. There seems no reason to believe that such a 
breathing space is necessary for her to build up her industrial 
strength. Industry has been flourishing and is strong. 
So with every other principal department of economic 
life. What is lacking in Germany is the will to pay her 
debts and, on the part of the Government, to collect taxes 
for that purpose. Whether that will would be likely to 
come into being if application for the debts were postponed 
for any length of time every man must judge for himself. 
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But it certainly appears unlikely that, if it were, an effective 
system of military control could be maintained within 
Germany by the Allies. Yet if this were relaxed there 
can hardly be a doubt that the grace granted would be 
utilized by Germany, not only to perfect her material 
prosperity, but to rebuild her military power. And at the 
end of a period of being let alone for four or even two 
years Germany would be in a position to snap her fingers 
at the world, if not to proceed to the conquest of it that 
she craved nine years ago. 
JOHN POLLocK 
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POLITICIANS AND SOLDIERS: A BIRD’S- 
EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT WAR 


SincE the day when the war began our Liberal and Coalition 
politicians and their friends have not ceased to blow their 
own trumpets and to insinuate that to their cleverness and 
determination, not to the valour of our soldiers and their 
leaders, the British nation owes it that the war was won. 
The nation, however, has never accepted this complacent 
view of their merits, and with good reason, as it has 
discovered that whenever it looks beneath the surface of 
their administration, it finds proof of confusion, waste, 
and incompetence. But even the severest critics of the 
politicians have been startled by the charges which Rear- 
Admiral M. W. W. P. Consett brings against the Asquith 
Cabinet and its successors in his notable work, The T'riwmph 
of Unarmed Forces, which was reviewed last month in this 
periodical by Mr. Cope Cornford in an excellent article. 
The indictment is such and it is backed by such evidence 
that it ought to be ground for a full and searching investi- 
gation of the whole blockade business by a tribunal with 
power to call witnesses. Admiral Consett has shown that 
the politicians had two incomparable weapons which they 
failed to use faithfully and vigorously. The first was the 
immense economic power of this country, which was, with 
the exception of Germany, the only large producer of coal 
in Europe. The second was the blockade, which they 
professed indeed to enforce, but riddled with holes. Behind 
their omission is something ugly and inexplicable. As 
they neglected to use these weapons, various persons in 
this country and in neutral states were able to make 
immense profits out of the war. British wealth was 
exhausted, and hundreds of thousands of our race were 
needlessly sacrificed on the battlefield, because, when the 
pressure of economic forces was withdrawn, a decision 
could only be reached by the ghastly process of attrition, 
which meant killing and being killed. 

Admiral Consett’s charge, as he puts it, is, “that the 
German fighting forces were sustained by ourselves, and 
that the munitions which reached Germany were brought 
over to her in ships which passed as freely through the waters 
of the English Channel and North Sea as those that carried 
our own troops; and that our Navy was these ships’ common 
protection.” So deadly is it and so convincing the mass 
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of evidence by which he has supported it that an effort has 
been made to meet him by alleging that, if England and the 
Allies had applied these economic forces, the United States 
would have entered the war on the side of Germany. Now 
it is beyond question true that at the outset the attitude 
of the United States verged on the hostile and caused 
Mr. Page, the United States Ambassador who was a sincere 
friend of this country, great anxiety. But it is equally 
true that the bitterest Anglophobe in the United States 
would have had no ground for hostile intervention if England 
had decided, before supplying Holland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark with coal and fishing material, to require of them 
guarantees that in return for these supplies they should 
not send Germany food or material for munitions. Admiral 
Consett has examined the question whether these neutral 
states would have been in serious danger of attack from 
Germany or would have turned against us, had such a 
course been followed. With the completest first-hand 
knowledge of the conditions, he has decided in the negative. 
Since he wrote, fresh evidence has become available which 
supports his conclusion. It is now known, for example, 
that Moltke, in August 1914, did not violate the neutrality 
of Holland when he marched the German army through 
Belgium, because he was convinced that if he made Holland 
an enemy, Germany would lose the war almost before it 
had been begun. 

Even on the question of blockade, it is not at all clear that 
the United States would have had any ground for inter- 
ference if, immediately on the outbreak of war, we had 
proclaimed and enforced a blockade on the exact lines of 
that applied by the United States Navy during the American 
Civil War. Nothing of the kind was done, and the country 


was deceived. Take for example Mr. Churchill’s famous | 


speech at the Guildhall on November 9, 1914: 


It is very difficult to measure the full effects of naval pressure in the 
early stages of the war. The punishment we receive is clear and definite. 
The punishment we inflict is very often not seen, and even when seen cannot 
be measured. The economic stringency resulting from a naval blockade 
requires time, if it is to reach its full effectiveness. We are only looking at 
it in the third month. But wait a bit. Examine it in the sixth month, 
in the ninth month, in the twelfth month, and you will begin to see results, 


results which will be gradually achieved, silently achieved, but which spell | 


the doom of Germany as surely as the approach of winter strikes the leaves 
from the trees. 


What Mr. Churchill did not tell the country was that, 
while practically every ship with goods for Germany was 
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stopped by the British Navy, 95 per cent. of these ships 
were afterwards released by the British Foreign Office and 
sent happily on their way to help the Huns. 

Mr. Churchill, on February 15, 1915, declared in another 
of those speeches which so hoodwinked the public : 


We shall bring the full force of naval pressure to bear on the enemy ; it 
may be enough without war on land to secure victory over the enemy. 


But after holding forth these hopes, neither he nor his 
fellow ministers acted, though if the “full force of naval 
pressure’ had been applied, Germany must undoubtedly 
have succumbed much earlier than she did. The Govern- 
ment’s refusal to carry out the measures which Admiral 
Consett recommended was simply deplorable, and no excuses 
will palliate so ghastly a blunder. Faced by a strict 
economic blockade and an embargo on all British exports 
that were capable of being turned to Germany’s advantage, 
the Germans would probably have collapsed in 1916. That 
was a year of exceedingly bad harvest. The German 
potato crop, which was of such importance for the pro- 
duction of alcohol (for munitions as well as for food), dropped 
from 54 million tons in 1915 to 25 million tons in 1916. 
There was a similar but not so serious shortage in the corn 
crops. Indeed, but for our amazing blindness in permitting 
the Germans to import food and munition materials, the 
war could not have been prolonged by the Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment beyond the autumn of that year. 

The military conditions at that time were favourable 
to the Allies. If the German Fleet had escaped annihilation 
at Jutland, when it was in a hopeless position, owing to the 
failure of the British battle fleet to close, it had been very 
severely handled. The French had destroyed a large part 
of the best German troops at Verdun in the spring of 1916 ; 
and the British on the Somme during the summer by their 
incessant attacks were holding and pulverizing another 
large part of the Kaiser’s army. Russia was still intact 
and had just carried out Brusiloff’s successful offensive in 
Galicia. Italy had shattered the Austrian offensive at 
Asiago. Bulgaria was secretly thinking of peace. Rumania 
was preparing to enter the conflict. It is, then, no over- 
statement to declare that if the British politicians had simply 
done their obvious duty, the war could have been shortened 
by two years. No self-abnegation, no heroism was 
demanded of them. But they preferred a ‘“ blockade 
without tears”? and without trouble to themselves. They 
seem, too, in this as in many other matters to have been 
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the dumb servants of the cosmopolitan financial interests, 
which were busy piling up millions by running through 
material to Germany. How strong these interests still are, 
can be understood from the continuous pressure which they 
have been able to exercise on British Governments in the 
matter of Reparations. It is nothing to them if England 
should be manceuvred into a quarrel with France, for 
which she is entirely unprepared. 

If the war had ended in the winter of 1916, the difference 
in the situation would have been almost unimaginable, 
Germany would have been defeated without the inter. 
vention of the United States. President Wilson would not 
have been able to interfere disastrously with the peace 
conditions and delay the peace for seven months after the 
cessation of hostilities—a delay which had such catas- 
trophic results to Europe and ourselves. The damage 
done in France would have been enormously diminished, 
for the wholesale devastation of French districts had not 
been carried through by the German army in 1916. The 
loss of life and sacrifice of wealth would have been corre- 
spondingly reduced. The British expenditure on the war 
in the years 1917-18 and 1918-19 was approximately 
6,000 millions, nearly all of which would have been saved. 


No note of hand would have been given by the Coalition | 


to the United States for 900 millions, which we had to 
obtain from President Wilson, not for ourselves, but for 
the Allies, when the war was prolonged. Germany could 
have been promptly made to pay for the damage which 
she had caused by provoking the struggle, and for the 
moral wrong inflicted by her war lord on Belgium. The 
financial and industrial position of this country would have 
been entirely altered. We should not have had to pay an 
annual tribute of 30 millions to the United States for the 
crime of winning the war. We should have averted the 
hideous misfortune of the Bolshevik revolution, since 4 
Russia victorious with the other Allies would have been 
in no serious danger of such an upheaval, and Germany 
would not have been permitted to subvention those traitors, 
Lenin and Trotsky, for her criminal purposes. Without 
German cash, they would have stood very little chance of 
success in the first instance. 

The saving of British life would have been prodigious. 
By far the most serious casualties were those incurred i 
1917 and 1918. Of our total loss on land (excluding Royal 
Air Force and Indian and coloured troops), 1,752,000 
casualties were incurred in 1917 and 1918, and of thes 
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nearly 500,000 represented officers and men killed, a terrible 
figure, the responsibility for which must be laid on the 
timid and hesitating politicians whose sins of omission 
these soldiers had to make good with their blood. Again, 
the gigantic losses that were inflicted on British shipping 
were mainly inflicted during the last two years of the war. 
The total British tonnage sunk in 1917 and 1918 was 
5,300,000, out of 7,759,000 tons sunk during the whole 
war, so that there is no unfairness in stating the ‘‘ inevitable ” 
loss at some 2,490,000 tons, and concluding that all the 
other loss was incurred because our talking men had not 
the “‘guts”’ to do their duty. I can recall no parallel to 
such a failure. There is nothing like it in history. But 
undoubtedly there was a party in the Asquith Cabinet 
which shared the views attributed by Prince Lichnowsky 
to Sir Edward Grey in the interview which took place 
between them on August 5, 1914, after war had been 
declared : 


He said to me that he would always be ready to mediate: ‘“‘ We don’t 
want to crush Germany.” Unfortunately this confidential conversation was 
published. Thereby Herr Bethmann-Hollweg destroyed the last chance of 
reaching peace through England. 


That a change was made in the later period of the war 
was in no way due to our politicians. Two new factors 
began to affect the situation. The first was that some 
small part of the evidence as to the failure to blockade 
Germany and apply economic pressure to her leaked out 
and reached the British public, despite the iron censorship. 
Though the newspapers were as far as possible muzzled by 
the politicians, quite as much for partisan aims as for 
military and naval ends, the Morning Post, Daily Mail 
and The Times began to speak out, and public indignation 
rapidly grew. ‘The gross mishandling of the blockade was 
indeed one of the main causes of Mr. Asquith’s fall. The 
second factor was the entry of the United States into the 
war, in April 1917, when the last excuses for not stopping 
the holes in the blockade and permitting the feeding and 
munitioning of Germany by neutrals and this country, 
were at length taken away. But by then Germany had 
had ample notice. She had had time to adapt herself and 
make all preparations. And in the nature of things economic 
forces work slowly ; they are like the mills of God which 
never grind fast, though they always grind small. A better 
harvest in 1917 and the conquest of the rich corn lands 
of Wallachia helped the Germans at the outset to meet 
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the new situation which was created by tightening the 
blockade. 

All grave errors of policy, whether they arise from 
cowardice, misjudgment, or financial influence, have 
terrible repercussions. And this failure to exert economic 
force, by throwing the strain upon British flesh and blood, 
all but lost the Allies the war. Before Mr. Lloyd George 
became Prime Minister in December 1916, he had pledged 
himself to the policy of the ‘‘ knock-out” blow. That is 
to say, in theory and on paper, he was for the complete 
defeat of the Germans, which alone could give a satis. 
factory peace. But when in office he was confronted with 
the sacrifices which the execution of this policy demanded, 
his spirit began to quail. Economic forces not having 
been applied or having been paralysed for two and a half 
years, there remained no alternative force but attrition, 
and attrition means continual slaughter on both sides, till 
one of the two gives way. Two great soldiers, neither 
of whom paid much attention to economic forces, had 
realized that, without them, a war between nations must 
be prolonged. The elder Moltke, in a speech which he 
delivered to the Reichstag on May 14, 1890, dealing with 
a future war between Germany and Austria on the one hand 
and France and Russia on the other, warned the German 
public that the struggle must be long, and might even be 
a seven or a thirty years’ one. Where whole nations were 
in arms, he said, it would be impossible to break their wills 
so completely in one or two campaigns as to compel 
acceptance of severe terms of peace. Again, Lord Kitchener, 
on his appointment to the Secretaryship for War, had given 
three signs of his real genius as a leader. He had warned 
the politicians by the very terms of recruitment for his new 
armies (“‘ three years or the duration ’’) that the war would 
be long. He had decided that a great British army could 
be created, an idea which was entirely contrary to the 
military dogmas of 1914 and which was treated with 
derision in Germany. He had also come to the con- 
clusion that the Germans would deliver their main attack 
through Western Belgium, and that the French plan of 
campaign was wrong and would produce initial disaster. 

As the war went on, with seemingly no marked change 
in the relations between the two sides, but with a steady 
daily increase in the total of casualties, the politicians began 
more and more to distrust the Allied leaders in the field. 
When Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister that dis: 
trust began more than ever to find expression in British 
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policy. As he looked forward to the prospects at the 
beginning of 1917, it must have been clear that the main 
burden must fall on the British army. It is not certain 
whether or not he appreciated the confidential reports as 
to the disorganization which was beginning to appear in 
the Russian army, but by 1917 to most instructed witnesses 
it was known that the Germans had practically ‘‘ knocked 
out”’ that force. As for the French army, it had also 
been “attrited ’ at a terrible pace. The French killed or 
dead of wounds numbered 301,350 in 1914, as the result 
of the mismanaged offensive with which the war had 
opened; 348,850 in 1915, as the result of the failure of 
the great attack in Champagne ; and 252,300 in 1916. Thus 
our Allies in less than three years of war had lost more 
than 900,000 dead—an appalling figure. As it was vital 
for British interests that France should remain a strong 
Power, the British forces must take on much of the work 
that in the earlier years had fallen to the French. 
Immediate aid from the United States was not to be 
expected. The United States had come into the war not 
“to save’ us but to save their own skins. They did not 
act until they had received extraordinary provocation 
from Germany. German submarines sank American ships 
and killed American women and children. German 
diplomacy stirred up Mexico against the United States, 
and informed the Pope, through Monsignor Pacelli, in 1917 
that the United States would be required to pay any 
indemnity of 6,000 millions for allowing American manu- 
facturers to sell the Allies munitions and war material.* 
Much earlier in the war Mr. Gerard had learnt in Berlin 
that Germany meant to “take it out of” the United 
States. But though it had so much to lose, the American 
Government was slow in acting. The British, in three 
weeks from the declaration of war in August 1914, had 
placed 120,000 men at the front in France, and had more 
than doubled that total by the end of 1914, while also 
providing considerable forces for operations in various 
distant fields, such as Mesopotamia, Egypt, West Africa, 
German East Africa, and German South-West . Africa. 
Eleven months after the war had opened, in July 1915, 
we had over a million men in France and half a million 
more engaged at other points with the enemy. The United 
States did not show the energy which the British nation 
* This was disclosed in the Reichstag on April 27, 1921, by Dr. Breitscheid, 


Chairman of the committee which investigated German evidence as to the 
outbreak and prolongation of the war. 
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had displayed. The American Government experienced 
difficulty in raising and training a large army—though its 
population was more than twice that of the white population 
of the British Empire and its finances were immensely 
prosperous, owing to the enormous sum its industrialists 
had received from the British for munitions. Down to 
March 1918, eleven months after the United States had 
declared war, only four American divisions had taken their 
place in the line—the Ist, 2nd, 26th, and 42nd, with a 
combatant strength of about 100,000 men. The Americans 
were making their preparations with such leisureliness that 
the strain on the British must be intense. 

This, then, was the situation as it had to be met by 
Mr. Lloyd George. On land, as he saw the operations, 
little progress was being made by the Allies. At sea, 
the submarine campaign was a terrible danger. Russia, 
from the military standpoint, was dying. France had been 
bled white. The United States were going to be late in 
appearing. The German propaganda was unusually active 
in England in stirring up sedition and promoting strikes. 
It had infected the French army ; in Italy it was becoming 
dangerous. Mr. Lloyd George had never believed in the 
Somme campaign, which the British army under Sir 
Douglas Haig had carried out in 1916, in concert with the 
French. He regarded it as a complete and bloody failure, 
just as in 1864 a large number of American critics regarded 
Grant’s incessant battering of the Confederate entrench- 
ments before Richmond as the fruit of sheer stupidity, 
whereas it was really the one military means by which 
final success could be won. Curiously enough, there was 
a similar feeling of discontent among French _ politicians 
with Joffre and Foch, who on the French side had played 
the leading part in the Somme battles. Outside the British 
Intelligence Department, which was credited by the British 
Tapers and Tadpoles with believing fairy tales, few politicians 
among the Allies suspected the enormous mischief which 
the Somme campaign, following on the defeat at Verdun, 
had caused to the German army. What is now common 
property from Ludendorff’s and Hindenburg’s disclosures 
was then unknown. The German forces in the West were 
in a precarious position. Indeed, had the Somme campaign 
been vigorously followed up, a collapse of the German 
army in the field was possible. 

Mr. Lloyd George, alarmed at the cost of attrition in 
casualties, looked for some easier way of winning the war. 
Distrusting Sir Douglas Haig and disbelieving in his methods, 
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he wanted Napoleonic strokes. His admiring biographer, 
Mr. Harold Spender, has explained that in the Boer War 
he developed a talent for strategy,* and now he had the 
opportunity of intervening in vast operations and showing 
this talent to the world. The proper course, if he doubted 
Sir Douglas Haig’s generalship, was to remove him from 
command. But this Mr. Lloyd George dared not do. For 
one thing Lord Northcliffe, whose influence was then very 
great, would not have permitted it ; for another thing there 
would have been strong Conservative opposition to such a 
change, and Mr. Lloyd George could not afford to quarrel 
with the Conservative leaders. But what could not be 
effected by direct measures might be accomplished by 
indirect ways. This was the moment when Nivelle was 
appointed to the command of the main French armies. 
Nivelle had a scheme for a Napoleonic stroke in April 1917 
—a great attack on the German positions north-west of 
Reims—which he believed would shatter the German army 
and end the war. He was a very able and a very gallant 
soldier who had risen by sheer merit, but he was completely 
mistaken in his judgments, and his leadership was from 
the first distrusted by the French subordinate generals. 
The new Prime Minister, however, was carried away by 
Nivelle’s visions and believed that in him the Napoleon 
had appeared. Mr. Lloyd George, with sanguine confidence 
in the Nivelle plan, proceeded to place Sir Douglas Haig 
under the orders of the French commander. This was a 
very dangerous experiment. Unity of command can only 
be secured in the case of armies of different nations where 
there is the completest mutual confidence, and where the 
soldier appointed to the post of generalissimo is known 
to all, has great prestige, and has a record of success. 
Nivelle was little known and had little prestige, and the 
successes to his credit, though important, were gained in 
local encounters. Without doubt Mr. Lloyd George thought 
that as the result of this somewhat humiliating change, 
Sir Douglas Haig would resign; but that much-desired 
event did not happen. What did happen was that all the 
arrangements previously made for the campaign of 1917 
between Joffre and Sir Douglas Haig were upset. Under 
Joffre, virtual unity of command had existed, for Joftre’s 
prestige was great after the victory of the Marne; the 
British troops felt great confidence in him ; and the British 
Commander-in-Chief cordially carried out his plans, only 
modifying them where tactical exigencies necessitated some 
* The Prime Minister, pp. 121-2. 
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alteration. Had Joffre remained, the Somme would have 
been followed up, and the Germans would not have been 
permitted to disengage their army, when it was weakest 
and most disorganized, and to retreat to the Hindenburg 
Line. 

Nivelle declined to continue the Somme operations. When 
he was warned and warned repeatedly by the British Staff that 
the Germans were preparing a great retreat, he declined 
to believe it. So complete was his incredulity that he made 
no arrangements for the relief of the starving French 
population in the area evacuated. I state this, not to blame 
an unfortunate soldier, but to show what has not always 
been understood, why the Somme campaign failed to produce 
the expected results. Just as at Jutland, much of the 
fruit of Lord Beatty’s sacrifices was lost when the battle- 
fleet did not close, so on the Somme the failure to attack 
and hold the Germans when they were preparing to retire 
prevented the Allies from gaining a complete victory. 
Under the plan of campaign for 1917 prepared by Nivelle, 
the British were to deliver a preliminary attack at Arras 
and to carry Vimy Ridge, and the French were then to 
deal the Napoleonic stroke. After that, if there was any 
German army left, the British were to secure Messines Ridge 
and attack at Ypres to clear the Germans out of their 
submarine bases on the Flanders coast. To cut a long 
story short, the British attack at Arras was a great success, 
but, as it had been planned as a local battle, both armies 
were not ready to complete the break-through, which, 
according to Ludendorff, could have been effected had there 
been a little more force in the “punch.” The French 
attack followed immediately and was a tragic failure. 
Nivelle was removed; the British were asked to continue 
the battle about Arras to take pressure off the French 
army, in which a series of mutinies had broken out as the 
result of Communist and German propaganda. If the 
politicians were right in appointing Nivelle, they were 
wrong in removing him; if they were right in removing 
him, they were wrong in appointing him. His failure, by 
paralysing the French army, precipitated a crisis in the 
war, and just at this moment came the collapse of Russia 
through the revolution. There was still complete estrange- 
ment between Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Douglas Haig, 
and this fact added to the danger of the situation. Now 
began the third battle of Ypres, and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
distrust of British generalship came to a head. 

It may doubtless be said that to fight such a battle as 
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this on ground where tanks could not act with effect and 
where mud was an enemy even more dangerous than the 
Germans, was bad strategy. But two disclosures which 
have recently been made strengthen Sir Douglas’s position. 
The first is that the offensive was begun at the request of 
the French Staff. The second is that it received the express 
sanction of Mr. Lloyd George and the British Cabinet. 
This second fact had been steadily concealed because this 
Ypres offensive has always been severely criticized and 
generally regarded as a blunder. The mention of the British 
War Cabinet’s approval was struck out of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s original dispatch, published in 1917. It was not 
permitted to appear in the collected edition of his dispatches, 
which appeared in 1919 after the war. Someone among 
the politicians therefore wanted it to be kept back from 
the public. But there is a further consideration which 
tells in favour of the British Oommander¢in-Chief. The 
British naval authorities had failed to grapple with the 
U-boats and were growing apprehensive for the security 
of the Channel communications, tnless the “Germans were 
driven from their bases on the Belgian coast. As; ‘inj 4904, 
the Japanese infantry were called upon to storm 203 Metre 
Hill before Port Arthur in order to aid the Japanese Navy, 
so at Ypres the British infantry and artillery had to give 
their lives to secure naval objectives. All the criticisms 
of this offensive are worthless which ignore that essential 
fact. 

The offensive was late in opening, owing to the delay 
caused by Nivelle’s failure, and it was hampered throughout 
by atrocious weather. Moreover, as the French army was 
not in a state to give much aid, the Germans were able 
to effect a great concentration against the British, and in 
particular to bring 80 air units, including perhaps some 
800 aeroplanes, against the British. The British losses were 
cruel, but so also were the German, and, by the admission 
of Ludendorff and Moser, two very high authorities, the 
German situation once again became precarious. It was, 
perhaps, only saved by the break-up of Russia. Before 
the British offensive had closed came the great German 
offensive in Italy, achieved with troops withdrawn from 
the Russian front and endangering the whole position of 
the Allies, so that the failure of the Allied armies in 1917 
seemed complete. Nor was that impression of unsuccess 
removed by the brilliant sritisn stroke at Cambrai, which 
was remarkabie ior two reasons. lt took the Germans 
entirely by surprise, and General Hoeppner admits that their 
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aircraft failed to detect the preparations for it. It was the 
first example of large-scale tank operations without a pre 
liminary bombardment. The failure to exploit the initial 
victory was mainly due to want of British reserves, and 
what had been won was shortly afterwards lost as the result 
of a great German counter-attack. 

Thus, as the great crisis approached when the whole 
German effective force from the East could be thrown in 
on the Western front, Sir Douglas Haig’s leadership became 
more and more suspect in the eyes of the British politicians, 
Every nerve should have been strained on reinforcing him, 
But in actual fact plans were prepared which involved the 
withdrawal of divisions from his armies and the dispatch 
of the available reinforcements to other fields. At or 
about this date, 350,000 British troops were in the British 
Isles ; 280,000 British troops were on the Salonica front; 
130,000 were on the Italian front ; 400,000 were in Egypt 
and Palestine, among whom, however, were included a 
considerable number of Indian formations; and in Meso- 
potamia there were 400,000, a good proportion of whom, 
again, were Indian. The dissemination of our forces 
had reached the extreme limit as the result of political 
interference with the conduct of the war. Mr. Lloyd 
George wished in the spring of 1918 to stand on the defensive 
in France and to deal a knock-out blow at the Turks in 
Palestine. The original intention was to withdraw some 
small part of the British force from France, but this was 
abandoned, most fortunately. He believed, as he said 
publicly in January 1918, that we had always been “ over: 
insured’ on the Western front and, in consequence, he 
left Sir Douglas Haig short of men. Evidence of this is 
to be found in the fact that, after the great blow fell and 
after Ludendorff opened his offensive on March 21, 1918, 
750,000 British troops were hurried to France. Had half 
of them been there when the German offensive began it 
would have met with a complete repulse. 

The evidence is now overwhelming that five or six 
British divisions thrown in promptly to aid Gough, m 
addition to the scanty reserves which were available, would 
have enabled him to check the Germans. We have also 
evidence from German strategists that Ludendorff did not 
attack the most vulnerable section of the British front 
where success would have had gigantic strategic results— 
namely the section ccvermg the Channel ports—because 
Sir Douglas Haig had guarded it so effectively. If the 
Germans had pushed us back there, it is doubtful whether 
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the war could have been won, because the U-boat bases 
would have been extended and the Channel barrage would 
have been destroyed. In actual fact the Germans were 
able to throw 100 divisions on 35 British and 15 French 
divisions between March 21 and 29, and the French 
divisions for the most part entered the battle short of 
artillery and ammunition. 

For the appointment of Foch to the supreme command 
the credit belongs quite as much to Sir Douglas Haig, who 
asked for that appointment, as to Mr. Lloyd George. If 
the choice of Foch had an important influence on the Allied 
victory, it must never be forgotten that he was not able 
to achieve much until British and American reinforcements 
had arrived in masses ; and that, soon after he took command, 
large tank and artillery programmes were completed. 
Further, the effects of the long years of attrition by the 
British and French armies were at last becoming manifest 
in the growing weakness of the German divisions ; and the 
blockade was now s0 effective that internal discontent in 
Germany was growing each hour with increasing privations. 
All Englishmen gladly recognize their debt to Marshal Foch, 
but that should not lead them to underrate the achievements 
of their own generals and their own troops. 

Thus the Great War was all but lost by the mistakes 
of our politicians, and the most fundamental mistake of 
all was the inexcusable failure to employ economic forces 
to the fullest extent. I have shown that on Admiral 
Consett’s evidence the war could have been shortened by 
two years. I have also given reason for belief that the 
antagonism between Mr. Lloyd George and the British 
command in France, which so narrowly escaped producing 
a catastrophe, was really due to misunderstandings produced 
by the failure to use economic forces. Probably the military 
critics of the future who speak with entire detachment 
and without prepossessions or animosities, will decide that 
while Sir Douglas Haig as a human being made mistakes, 
nothing he could have done would have shortened the war. 
But they will also assuredly decide that the war could have 
been greatly curtailed and its sacrifices immensely reduced 
by statesmen who were resolute and far-seeing enough to 
use ‘the unarmed forces.” 

CENTURION 


REMINISCENCES OF A MID-EUROPEAN 
PLEBISCITE 


In the autumn of 1920 I found myself at Innsbriick, 
the Tirol capital, in charge of an “‘ Organ of Control” of 
the inter-Allied Military Commission of Control for Austria, 
The headquarters of the Commission was in Vienna, which 
was the centre of gravity of all the Austrian military units 
and factories, so that most of the work was done there, 
Innsbriick, however, being also a somewhat important centre, 
and being over twelve hours’ train journey from Vienna, 
required an outlying ‘“‘ Organ” to carry on the control 
effectually. Hence the reason for my presence there, in 
company with two British officers, whom I shall call 
Captain Billson and Lieutenant Peterson, a French 
lieutenant-colonel and an Italian captain. We were just 
settling down to our work, and were indeed beginning to 
think of shortly transferring the ‘‘ Organ” to another 
province, when one morning Peterson came into the office 
bearing a telegram from headquarters, the gist of which 
was that control work was to cease temporarily and that 
all officers were to “ proceed forthwith” to Klagenfurt, 
the capital of Carinthia, to assist at the plebiscite which 
was about to decide whether the inhabitants of a small 
region on the southern frontier of the New- Austrian Re- 
public were to be Austrian or Yugo-Slavian subjects. We 
were further ordered to bring with us all the transport 
we possessed in the shape of motor cars, for the purpose 
of inter-communication in the plebiscite area. As Billson 
was away at the time touring the Vorarlberg with one of 
our two cars, we were only able to contribute the other 
one... a disreputable old Fiat, supplied by the Italians, 
which had obviously seen much war service. Peterson 
and I consulted whether to go to Klagenfurt by road in 
this car, or to send it with the chauffeur, go by train to Vienna 
ourselves, and proceed to Klagenfurt with the rest of the 
Commission. Peterson, a confident youth, said he would 
drive the car himself so as to make certain of getting there 
safely. However, even this inducement did not alter my 
decision to choose the railway as my means of transport. 

Accordingly we started off next morning, Peterson 
and the chauffeur by road, and Prior, my soldier servant, 
and I by train. We arrived in Vienna just in time to 
catch the special train which took the Commission to 
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Klagenfurt, where we arrived about noon the following 
day. We were met by one of the officers of the Plebiscite 
Commission, which had been functioning for several weeks 
on the preliminary work. This officer took us to the 
Wortersee Hotel, three kilometres from the town, and 
standing on the edge of the Wortersee, a most picturesque 
lake about two miles wide and ten long. We were told that 
we would remain there a couple of days while arrange- 
ments were made for our distribution over the plebiscite 
area. The prospect of a short sojourn in such a beauty 
spot was quite attractive, as the lake looked most alluring, 
and the boat club close by the hotel possessed many species 
of craft, including several 20-foot sailing cutters, and 
rowing boats of all kinds, from the 8-oared racer with 
sliding seats to the luxurious dinghey. There was also 
an excellent bathing place which looked most inviting, as 
the weather was still hot, although it was well on in October. 

Contemplation of the delights of the Wéortersee had 
made me forget all about Peterson and the car. But 
during the afternoon I was somewhat surprised to see him 
arrive safe and sound. He told me triumphantly that he 
himself had driven the whole way, and that, in spite of 
lengthy troubles with frontier guards (the road ran through 
a corner of Italy), hairpin bends, snowdrifts and precipitous 
roads, he had averaged 25 miles an hour throughout the 
journey. The somewhat shaken and nervous demeanour 
of the chauffeur appeared to confirm this statement. How- 
ever, they had arrived, which was the chief thing, and the 
car subsequently did good work during the plebiscite. 

We passed the next two days rowing, fishing, and lazing 
on the lake. One of our officers, a member of the Air 
Force, was seized with an ambition to become a sculler, 
so he went on an expedition in a racing outrigger with 
sliding seat. It was apparently his first effort in the art, 
and after his departure I asked the Austrian boatman how 
he had got on. The boatman shook his head sadly, and 
said he had made “eine sehr schlechte Abfahrt” (‘a 
very bad departure”’). Wewere much relieved to see him 
alive and well at dinner that night. 

While waiting for the flag to fall, I will describe shortly 
the organization of the plebiscite. The debatable land 
comprised an area about 50 miles long from east to west, 
with an average width from north to south of 25 miles, 
inhabited by a mixed population of Austrians and Slovenes. 
The distribution of the two races followed no rule whatever ; 
@ particular village might be entirely Austrian, while its 
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next door neighbour, a mile or two away, might be entirely 
Slovene. The villages were very small, being usually a 
collection of cottages with a church, and possibly a small 
shop and a so-called inn. None of the needs of civilization 
could be obtained except in Klagenfurt, the only town of 
any importance. The Plebiscite Commission had been in 
existence, as stated above, for several weeks. It was an 
inter-Allied Commission, comprising English, French, and 
Italian officers, the president being English. For the 
purposes of the plebiscite the area had been divided into 
two zones: (1) A small northern zone consisting of 
Klagenfurt and the immediately surrounding country, and 
(2) a large southern zone. The arrangement was _ that 
the southern zone should vote first, and if it voted for 
Yugo-Slavia the northern zone would then vote; but if 
the southern zone voted for Austria, there would be no 
plebiscite in the northern zone, which would be awarded 
to Austria, to avoid having an extremely small Slav area 
sandwiched between the southern zone and Austria proper. 
I gathered from the president that a great deal of un: 
necessary trouble had been caused because the Serbs had, 
contrary to the arrangements of the plebiscite, taken 
entire possession of the southern zone, and kad even 
established their outposts in the southern suburbs of 
Klagenfurt. Both sides were apparently in mortal terror 
of each other, and were constantly reporting to the Com- 
mission atrocities of the most appalling description, which 
on investigation invariably turned out to be imaginary. 
As the day for the plebiscite approached it became clear 
to the president that it would be necessary to reinforce 
his Commission strongly if he wished to ensure the keeping 
of the peace between the rival parties. Hence his applica- 
tion for the assistance of the officers of the Control Com- 
mission. 

The evening of the third day after our arrival at 
Klagenfurt we received our orders. Mine were to report 
myself, with several others, early on the morrow to one 
of the plebiscite officers at Ferlach, the chief village m 
the southern zone, where we would receive further orders. 
Accordingly next morning I proceeded to Ferlach in 4 
car with Prior, my kit, and several other officers. We were 
there entertained to a sumptuous repast at. the local pub, 
after which we received our detailed instructions. I was 
allotted to an obscure village called Ludmannsdorf, about 
two miles from the River Drave, where I was to spend 


the three days before the polling in showing myself round 
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my “constituency” with the idea of inspiring confidence 
in the breasts of the timid; and eventually to superintend 
the actual polling and take charge of the ballot boxes 
until collected. 

It happened that Peterson was allotted to the village 
next to mine, called Oberdorfl, about four kilometres away, 
so he and I, with my servant and kit, once more sallied 
forth on the last stage of our journey. The further we 
went the further we seemed to be leaving civilization behind 
us, till at last we reached Ludmannsdorf where Prior, 
kit, and I were deposited by the side of the road, and the 
car with Peterson on board vanished round the corner en 
route for Oberdorfl. 

For a few moments I felt rather like a marooned mariner 
on an island inhabited by savages, but pulling myself 
together I inquired for the “ burgomeister.” I was directed 
to a house near the centre of the village, where I found 
a gentleman who appeared to be a sort of corn-merchant 
and grocer combined. He seemed to be an intelligent sort 
of fellow, and fortunately could talk German although 
he wasa Serb. He gave me quite a lot of useful information. 
The “‘ constituency ” was almost entirely Serb and therefore 
they expected less trouble over the election than in places 
where the people were equally divided. The voting was 
to take place on the following Sunday, three days hence, 
and would be run by a committee of six members—three 
Austrians and three Serbs—of which he was president. 
I was not to be a member of the committee, but would 
supervise generally and be the final arbiter in case of dis- 
pute. He then took me to see the village schoolmaster, 
an Austrian, who also kept what they called the “inn.” 
I gathered that he had long since ceased to function as 
schoolmaster, as the Serbs declined to send their children 
to an Austrian pedagogue, so he had taken to inn-keeping 
asan alternative trade. He seemed to be a very apprehensive 
gentleman, and informed me that he was going to be murdered 
in a day or two. I said I was very sorry to hear it, and 
hoped that he was taking too gloomy a view of the situation. 

Having seen the inn, I decided that it would be preferable 
to sleep somewhere else if possible; so I inquired of the 
burgomeister, who pointed me out a rather pleasant-looking 
house across the green, owned, he said, by the “ geistlicher,” 
or village padre. The latter, quite a young man, was 
at home, and appeared to be expecting us, as he took me 
straight up to a very clean-looking bedroom which he said was 
at my disposal for as long as I cared to use it. He.also 
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hoped that I would do him the honour of taking my meals 
with him, which kind offer I accepted with pleasure. Un- 
fortunately, there was no room for Prior also, so, after un- 
packing my kit, he retired to the inn. 

By this time it was well advanced in the evening, and 
the padre announced that the evening meal was ready, 
He escorted me to a rather large room, which appeared to 
be a combined dining and sitting-room at one end, and a 
kitchen at the other. An elderly and extremely stout 
party was preparing the dinner at an enormous range. The 
standard of cleanliness of my bedroom was by no means 
maintained in this apartment, but otherwise the meal 
left nothing to be desired. Accustomed as I was to the 
scarcity of butter and eggs, and the entire absence of fresh 
milk at Innsbriick and Vienna, I was astonished by the 
lavish display of these delicacies, and still more so by the 
appearance of bowls containing the most excellent cream 
and honey. The padre and I carried on a halting conversa- 
tion in German on various topics. He was a Serb and, 
although he had never travelled far from his native village, 
he appeared to be well educated, and very keen on obtaining 
information about the outside world. I was surprised at 
the high esteem in which, according to him, England was 
held in this part of the world, compared to that enjoyed 
by certain other Allied nations—but possibly this was 
only his politeness. 

During the conversation the door opened and in walked 
a most attractive-looking young woman, whom the padre 
introduced as “‘ Fraulein Ruza,” the village schoolmistress. 
She hung up her hat and coat and joined us at our meal. 
She had just returned from a shopping expedition at Klagen- 
furt, and was full of excitement over the approaching election. 
She was also a Serb and obviously a keen politician, and 
was very bitter against the Austrians. So the three of us 
passed an interesting evening discussing the situation, I 
assuming the character of the impartial neutral, and the 
padre, though obviously very biased in favour of his own 
people, bravely trying to be impartial also. As for Miss 
Ruza, there was not the slightest impartiality about her. 
She made no bones whatever about trying to demonstrate 
to me, in a delightfully ingenuous way, how the Serbs 
were entirely in the right and how it was my obvious duty 
to see that they won the plebiscite. However, I managed 
to maintain my impartial attitude in spite of her blandish- 
ments, and having had a long day of it, I turned in early. 

When Prior woke me next morning he told me that a 
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Serb gendarme was waiting to see me, so as soon as I was 
dressed I went down and found an N.C.O., with three 
men, outside. He told me he was placed at my disposal 
during the plebiscite, and that his headquarters were at 
a little barrack a few hundred yards from the village. I 
ordered him to keep one man on duty at the barrack, let 
the others tour the constituency during the day, and to 
report to me in the evening. 

I myself spent the day wandering round and showing 
myself at the various farmhouses, where, with the idea 
of carrying out my instructions to “inspire confidence ” 
I tried a few words in German with those who could speak 
it, and to those who couldn’t I smiled encouragingly, and 
gave them the Slovene for ‘‘ good day ”’ which I had learnt 
up the previous evening from Miss Ruza. I found that 
my constituency was about six kilometres by four, and that 
it consisted of a terrain rising somewhat steeply from the 
Drave to a height of perhaps 1,500 feet above the river. 
From an examination of the country south of the Drave, I 
came to the conclusion that it would be the height of 
absurdity, from a geographical point of view, to hand over 
the area to the Yugo-Slavs. The southern boundary ran 
along the top of a range of mountains about 4,000 feet 
above the river, which completely cut off the inhabitants 
from communication with the south, except, I believe, by 
one pass. On the other hand, Klagenfurt was the obvious 
market for the productions of the whole area, and there was 
no geographical barrier whatever between it and the rest 
of Austria to the north. I did not, however, share my 
reflections with my hosts when I returned in the evening. 
The gendarme met me on my arrival and reported all 
quiet. 

The second evening passed as the first. Somewhat 
to my surprise, the padre retired about 9.30, and left Ruza 
and me to a téte-a-téte. She told me that she was a native 
of Gorizia, where she had lived with her family until 
recently. Her intense patriotism, however, added to the 
unwelcome attentions of certain Italian officers, made 
life unendurable under the domination of a foreign race 
and, moved by an irresistible impulse to work for her 
down-trodden people, she set herself to qualify as a school- 
teacher. When this was accomplished, she started out 
on her travels and eventually fetched up in this remote 
village, where she set up a school and quickly ousted the 
Austrian schoolmaster above mentioned, by collaring his 
pupils. I could not exactly place her relations with the 
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padre, as she lived entirely at his house and apparently 
ran the housekeeping for him. The situation was decidedly 
unconventional from a Western point of view, but she 
seemed to be a young woman well able to take care of herself, 
so I suppose all was well. 

The next day I toured another part of my constituency, 
and towards evening walked some way along the Oberdorfl 
road till I met Peterson who was on his way to see me, 
We compared notes regarding our experiences and then 
parted. On my return I found that the ballot box, voting 
papers etc., had arrived by car from Klagenfurt. These 
I took over and put in my room pending the opening of 
the polling. 

The innkeeper had been worrying me ever since my 
arrival. I could not quite make out why he was so nervous 
about his safety, but he seemed to be in dread of the imminent 
arrival of “‘ Priigelbinde,” which I understood to be bands 
of hooligans who went round the country intimidating 
and sometimes maltreating people whose political opinions 
differed from their own. I think he must have had a 
guilty conscience, as he told me that if the Serbs won the 
plebiscite he and his family would have to leave Ludmanns- 
dorf at once. I offered him one of the Serbian policemen 
as protection, which did not appear to satisfy him in the 
least, but he appeared rather relieved when I placed him 
under the personal protection of Prior. 

About 1 a.m. that night, after I had been asleep some 
time, there was a knock on my door, and in came the 
wretched innkeeper, saying that the ‘‘ Priigelbande ”’ were 
upon him, and would I come and protect his life. I was 
far too comfortable in bed to want to leave it, but as he, 
made courageous by fear, evidently meant to stick to me 
until I complied with his request, I cursed his importunity, 
threw on some clothes, seized my revolver and _sallied 
forth. The night was pitch black and it was with great 
difficulty, even under the innkeeper’s guidance, that I 
found my way across the green to the inn. As I approached 
I became conscious of a subdued rustling, which, on someone 
lighting a match, I found to be a party of about fifty or sixty 
men. When they saw me they all began to talk at once. 
I made them understand that I would talk with their 
leader only, whereupon one of them, quite a respectable- 
looking chap, stepped out of the crowd, and introduced 
himself as Herr Schmidt, a medical student from 
Klagenfurt. 

I then discovered that they were an Austrian “ Priigel- 
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band,” not Serbs at all, and that they had come to protect 
the good Austrians in the neighbourhood from the wicked 
Serbs, who were going to kill them all. When he announced 
this fact, the innkeeper, who had meanwhile vanished, 
suddenly reappeared looking rather foolish. 

The aspect of the “ Priigelband ” was not very alarming, 
as they appeared to be armed with nothing more formidable 
than stout sticks, and the only thing I feared was the 
arrival of a Serb “‘ Priigelbande,”’ which might lead to trouble 
between the two. So I parleyed with the leader, in order 
to get him to remove his followers from the premises. In 
a few minutes we became quite friendly and he suggested 
that as they were all very tired, having walked the mountains 


all night, I should allow them to rest for an hour at the 


inn, after which they would depart. This request was 
keenly seconded by the innkeeper, who had cheered up 
wonderfully now that he at last felt secure behind a phalanx 
of his fellow-countrymen. I gave my consent rather un- 
willingly. I did not see how I could do otherwise, as half 
the band was already sprawling asleep on the benches, 
tables, and floor of the inn, and I really didn’t see how I 
was going to rouse them all and get them on the move 
with no one but Prior to help me. So I told the latter to 
call me in an hour’s time, and once more turned in. 

At about 3 a.m. I was again wakened, by Prior this 
time, accompanied by the burgomeister, who announced 
that the ‘‘ Priigelband ”’ declined to leave, and that all the 
villagers were terrified for their lives. So I descended a 
second time and presented an ultimatum to the leader 
to clear out immediately. His followers were mostly awake 
now, and, somewhat to my surprise and relief, they made 
no demur about moving off, but asked where they could 
go to pass the remainder of the night. Being told by the 
burgomeister that there was a farm with a large barn a 
kilometre or so away, I said they might go there. So 
off they trooped accompanied by Prior and myself, as I 
was determined to see them safely off the premises. After 
about twenty minutes’ stumbling in the dark up a steep hill 
we arrived at the barn, and after a lot of handshaking, for 
we had become quite friendly by this time, I bade them 
farewell and returned with Prior to the village. It was 
beginning to get light now, and I turned in once more to 
get as much sleep as possible before the business of the 
day began. 

The poll was to open at 8 a.m., directly after Mass, 
so at that hour I repaired with the ballot-box to the inn, 
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where I found the committee already assembled. The 
Serbs were represented by the burgomeister, the padre, 
and a farmer, and the Austrians by the innkeeper and two 
farmers. The arrangement was that each voter, after 
being identified on entering by the committee, was to be 
given a white card, a green card, and an envelope. He 
or she then had to retire behind a curtain, and tear in half 
the white card if voting Austrian, or the green card if voting 
Serb, then place both torn and untorn cards in the envelope, 
gum it up themselves, and hand it to the president, who was 
to place it in the ballot-box. 

Having sealed up the ballot-box in the presence of the 
committee I declared the poll open, whereupon the voting 
began. A string of peasants came and went all day. Few 
incidents disturbed the monotony of the proceedings, but 
there was an occasional interruption in the regular flow 
when the president had to emphasize his explanation of 
the procedure to some specially unintelligent voter. 

In some cases even these amplified explanations did 
not suffice to penetrate their brains. For instance, one 
ancient dame retired behind the curtain and presently 
emerged, having torn to pieces everything which had been 
given her—white card, green card, and envelope—which 
pieces she solemnly handed to the president to place in 
the ballot-box for her! He was slightly nonplussed for 
a moment, but after consultation we decided to issue her 
fresh cards and let her have another shot, which she brought 
off successfully. Another old lady succeeded in getting 
her cards into the envelope, but the gumming up was 
altogether too much for her. The instructions laid down 
that the voters themselves were to gum up the envelopes, 
but in spite of the vigorously expressed explanations of 
the president, she seemed quite unable to complete her 
part of the job. At last, his patience exhausted, and being 
a man of resource, he solved the difficulty by ordering the 
old lady to stand before him and put her tongue out, 
while he took the envelope, rubbed it up and down on het 
outstretched tongue, stuck it up, and slid it into the box, 
thus carrying out the letter of his instructions and satisfying 
his conscience ! 

In spite of these refreshing episodes I got rather bored 
towards the end of the day, my only relaxation being an 


interval for lunch and an occasional saunter round outside | 


to see that no undue influence was being exerted on the 
voters within 100 yards of the inn. I caught a glimpse 
once or twice of Ruza flitting about dressed in Slovene 
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national costume, and I am quite sure she was exerting 
all the undue influence she possessed. 

At 6 p.m. the polling closed. I sealed up the mouth of the 
box and bore it to my quarters, placing Prior and a gendarme 
to guard the house. An hour or two later a car arrived, 
I handed the box over to the officer who came for it, and 
my work was complete. 

Ruza was very jubilant that night, she was evidently 
optimistic as to the result of the day’s polling ; she appeared 
at dinner in a very becoming sort of Slovene national 
evening dress. The vision of white and silver was in great 
contrast to the squalid kitchen and the frowsy old cook. 
After the padre had retired, we sat to a late hour, while I 
recounted the events of the day. Her sense of humour, 
which was very keen, was much excited by my account 
of the two old women. 

I have omitted to mention that it was the habit of 
the old cook, having prepared and served the meals, to 
come over and partake of them with us. She took no 
part in the conversation, however, as she “‘ had no German,” 
and she disappeared as soon as the washing-up was finished. 
She was addressed by the padre and Ruza by what I took 
to be the Slovene equivalent for ‘‘ Aunt Cookie.” She 
was a friendly old soul, and when, towards the end of my 
stay, I ventured to address her as ‘‘ Aunt Cookie” also, 
her delight was intense. 

The first thing I saw the morning after the poll, on looking 
out of my window, was the innkeeper, followed by his whole 
family, including two grown-up sons, walking across the 
green towards the high-road. ‘They were all bearing large 
bundles on their shoulders. I asked what they were doing 
and was told that they were leaving Ludmannsdorf for 
ever. I suppose they were so convinced that the polling 
had gone against the Austrians—in Ludmannsdorf at any 
tate—that they thought discretion was the better part 
of valour. Anyhow they off'd it, and that was the last 
I saw of them. 

While waiting for the car to come and bear us away, 
Prior told me that after we had left the ‘ Priigelband ” 
at the barn the night before the polling, and I had gone 
to bed again, it had returned once more to the village. 
Prior had got wind of its approach somehow, and not 
wishing to disturb me again—more power to him—had gone 
out and met them at the outskirts of the village. On 
their demanding an entrance he clicked the bolt of his 
tile, whereupon they all surrendered at discretion. Prior’s 
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terms of capitulation were that they should go forthwith 
to the next village, where Peterson held sway—rather 
an unfriendly act, perhaps, but I appreciated his fidelity 
in being determined that at any cost his own officer was 
not to be worried any more, never mind who else suffered 
for it. To make sure they carried out his terms faithfully, 
Prior marched his prisoners over to Oberdorfl and handed 
them over to Peterson. The latter told me afterwards 
that he put them all into prison till the polling was finished, 
I shall always owe a debt of gratitude to Prior for his 
consideration towards me that night—he is a very stout 
fellow—and I am glad to say that I have managed to obtain 
a good civilian post for him since he has left the Service. 

About midday the car arrived, having previously picked 
Peterson up, and amid much handshaking and other mani- 
festations of friendship Prior and I took leave of our hosts. 
The whole village turned out to see our departure. I can 
honestly say that the courtesy which I had received from 
every one since my arrival at Ludmannsdorf, especially 
from my hosts, had made my temporary exile from civiliza- 
tion quite a pleasant one, and it was with feelings of real 
regret that I took leave. As the car passed the padre’s 
house Ruza appeared and, running across the green, she 
bade me a last farewell and presented me with a small 
bunch of roses, which I gallantly put into my buttonhole, 
ignoring, to the best of my ability, Peterson’s somewhat 
inquiring looks. 

We returned to the Wortersee Hotel, where the rest of 
the officers gradually assembled. The following day I 
was walking down the main street of Klagenfurt when I 
found myself suddenly face to face with my old friend the 
leader of the “‘ Priigelband.”’ The recognition was mutual, 
and we seized each other’s hands as though we were long 
lost friends suddenly reunited. He certainly bore me no 
ill will for having chased him from my village and we 


parted with mutual expressions of regard. 

That afternoon the result of the poll was declared; 
Austria had won by a comfortable majority of 56 per cent. 
to 44 per cent., so it was unnecessary to hold a plebiscite in 


the northern zone. In my own constituency of Ludmanns- i 
dorf there had been an overwhelming Serb majority, but this | 
was completely swamped by the general result. It spoke | 
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well for our efforts to “‘inspire confidence’ that the per- 


centage of voters who recorded their votes was 97 through- 
out the whole zone. I felt quite sorry for my little patriot, | 


Ruza, and have often wondered since whether she remained 
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at her post and became an Austrian, or whether she found 
a fresh field for her energies in her own country. 

Next day we took leave of the Plebiscite Commission 
officers and went to Vienna by special train, whence I 
returned to Innsbriick and resumed the normal duties of 
the Control Commission. Thus ended a very interesting 
and eventful week. 


RICHARD GETHIN 


COPYRIGHT AND BROADCASTING 


It is curious how difficult it is to make the man in the 
street, at all events the Britisher in the British street, 
understand the meaning of intellectual property. Property 
on its material side is easily understood in this country, 
but property that is the creation of a man’s brain can 
only be protected by the most laborious efforts. 

The war which copyright is compelled to wage for 
the moment against broadcasting is much the same war 
it had to wage some years ago when mechanical musical 
instruments, that is to say gramophones and pianolas, 
first appeared on the scene. 

It may be worth while to recall briefly the circumstances 
of that contest. Prior to the Copyright Act of 1911, the 
vital Act upon which the definition of copyright was based, 
was the Act of 1842. At that date, and long afterwards, 
copyright so far as the multiplication of copies was con- 
cerned could only be infringed by the reproduction of 
graphic copies. With the introduction of gramophones 
and pianolas a new kind of copy came into existence, a 
copy that could only be used through the medium of a 
mechanical contrivance. 

To show how imperfectly at that time the subject was 
understood even by first-class brains, I remember having 
an interview with Mr. Winston Churchill, who was then 
at the Board of Trade. The Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade at that time looked after the interests of 
copyright, and may look after them to this day for all I 
know to the contrary. I endeavoured to explain to Mr. 
Winston Churchill how unfair it was that a composer, who 
was permitted to take his just wage and reward upon all 
printed copies of his music, was denied a single penny of 
profit or royalty upon mechanical reproductions of the same, 
simply because, in 1842, gramophones and pianolas had not 
been invented, and consequently had not been legislated 
for. Mr. Winston Churchill’s criticism of the situation was 
amazing. He informed me he was satisfied pianola rolls 
were an infringement of copyright, because experts 
apparently could read the rolls without putting them on 
the piano player. He said that gramophone records being 
undecipherable apart from the instrument were not under 
the same category and were not infringements of copyright. 
I asked what was the difference since the composer was 
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in each case being robbed of his property. I was informed 
the situation admitted of no further argument. This 
was my first experience of first-class brains in copyright 
matters. 

Well, as we know, the composer at length obtained a 
limited amount of justice as against gramophones and 
pianolas, that is to say the Act of 1911 granted him a fixed 
fee on the marked price, upon the sale of all records. But 
he was not entitled to give a monopoly to any one firm. 
Why he should be at liberty to dispose of graphic and 
performing rights as a monopoly to the highest bidder, 
but should be circumscribed as to his mechanical rights is 
one of the many mysteries of our copyright legislation. 
The mechanical instrument makers got up an artificial 
agitation. They stated in the most approved broadcasting 
fashion that the public’s rights and privileges were being 
encroached upon. They even pressed Labour into their 
service. The cry was raised that thousands would be 
thrown out of employment if one penny were paid to the 
composer out of the fabulous sums that were going to be 
made, and are being made from the sale of the records of 
his compositions. And so a compromise, and a very unfair 
one, was arrived at. Probably many gramophone makers 
wish to-day that a full copyright had been granted to 
records. It would have paid them better in the long run. 

The forces behind the gramophone that have made of 
it a great popular success are the same as those behind 
broadcasting to-day. In other words, dismissing the 
camouflage which heralded their respective admittedly 
wonderful inventions, they are both big business concerns, 
perfectly entitled to make profits so long as those profits 
are not made at other people’s expense. But in estimating 
those profits, it must not be forgotten, as I have stated 
elsewhere, that music by machinery threatens to drive the 
musician out of his profession altogether. 

Now, how have gramophone records affected the sale 
of, at all events, popular music? Music sales in this country 
are already gravely affected by the sale of gramophone 
records. In America, where the gramophone is predominant, 
records are killing the sale of sheet music at a rate that is 
alarming. The gramophone companies in America pay an 
even meaner percentage on sales of their records to the 
composer than the percentage required by law to be paid 
here. If broadcasting is one day going to more or less 
supplant the sale of gramophone records, where is the 
composer going to derive his income from ? 
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The real question at issue between broadcasting and 
copyright owners is what is broadcasting going to pay for 
the use of our property? In other words, what is an 
adequate payment ? Popular music will be less and less 
sold in sheet music form as time goes on; indeed, the younger 
generation, except the very serious minded, will not bother 
to learn the piano at all. Composers and copyright owners 
have got to keep pace with the times and to derive their 
income from performing rights, records, or whatever other 
up-to-date methods are in use to make money out of their 
creative faculty. 

I make no apology for dwelling more particularly upon 
the appropriation of music, because music is undoubtedly 
the most popular form of broadcasting and the most easily 
handled. If a distributing station had a thousand sub- 
scribers listening in, should they pay copyright owners 
the same authors’ fees as a distributing centre that has 
ten thousand or fifty thousand subscribers listening in ? 
This is one of the difficulties; it is not insuperable, but it 
has to be overcome. 

With regard to the performance of important works 
and performances by leading artistes, the problem is much 
more complicated. It must be remembered that broad- 
casting can never create new works nor create new artistes. 
It must make its living out of reputations created in 
theatres and concert halls at other people’s expense. I 
am inclined to think that if leading artistes lend themselves 
to broadcasting, their future is sealed. Their terms, owing 
to excessive competition, not unnaturally become higher 
every day. They hold their position by means of their 
magnetism and their personal touch with the public. Even 
appearance and tricks of manner often account for a great 
deal from the point of view of popularity. If I pay an 
artiste his outside terms for an appearance at the Queen’s 
Hall, where I can seat so many people at entrance prices 
required by those terms, how am I to provide for say a 
million people outside that hall who are benefiting by the 
same performance through broadcasting, and who may 
even be prejudicing the attendance at the hall itself 2? How 
can a fair charge be arrived at ? 

It was stated by a prominent member of the House of 
Commons quite recently that it was an outrage for Melba to 
refuse to be broadcasted without being paid for it. Why 
an outrage? Her voice is her personal property. These are 
among the amazing misapprehensions that exist among other- 
wise quite intelligent people with regard to broadcasting. 
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In face of and in spite of these difficult conditions, 
the Government appoint a Select Committee to report 
upon broadcasting, and nominate to be represented upon it 
every industry affected by it except the art and industry 
of the entertainment world. The Broadcasting Company 


' and their allied interests are directly represented, news- 


paper proprietors are directly represented. Authors and 
composers and directors of the entertainment world, whom 
broadcasting principally affects, are ignored. 

The fact is it has never been any Government’s business 
in this country to make the faintest effort to protect creative 
or art property. In France the Minister of Fine Arts holds 
an important portfolio in the Government. In this country 
art and copyright, until quite recently at all events, were 
represented by the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade. Here is the contrast ! 

One has only to remember what a terrible struggle we 
had a few years ago to put down by legislation the traffic 
in pirated copies of music. The Government would not 
listen to us or help us, It remained for a private member, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, to bring in a Private Bill, the Act of 
1906, which made it a penal offence to pirate music. All 
thefts of other art property can only be dealt with through 
the civil law under the Copyright Act of 1911. Without 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s gallant fight for a great principle, 
coupled with his unrivalled experience as a Parliamentary 
tactician, we should all have been beggared indeed. His 
work should have been Government work. 

Then again, take the extraordinary position of our 
copyrights in the big South American Republics. France’s 
copyrights are duly protected in all these States, and yet 
our copyrights, although we have much stronger commercial 
interests in the said States and consequently have much 
more influence than France, are totally unprotected. The 
whole of our literary, dramatic, and musical works are 
at their mercy. It has apparently never been anybody’s 
business to move in this matter. 

One cannot hold authors entirely free from blame. 
Several distinguished authors have sat in the House of 
Commons, but apparently have not attempted to deal with 
this very grave injustice. Even the indefatigable Secretary 
of the Society of Authors, Mr. Herbert Thring, who pro- 
fesses to be able to do so much, does not seem to have 
been able to put up a fight through his representatives 
on this momentous question. 

Even when we did obtain what was supposed to be a 
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comprehensive piece of copyright legislation such as the 
Act of 1911, it was so disfigured by impossible amendments, 
introduced on the passage of the Bill through Committee 
by members totally ignorant of their subject, that many 
of its clauses were devoid of both grammar and sense, 
During a recent action in connection with gramophones 
the Judges of the High Court were asked to lay down a 
ruling on one of the clauses of the Act, and they had to 
admit that they had not the faintest conception what it 
did mean. And yet this was a Government Act, shepherded 
by so eminent a lawyer as Sir John Simon. 

Curiously enough, the Labour Party, who have a genius 
for getting hold of the wrong end of the stick, have almost 
always chosen to look upon the protection of brain property 
as the protection of vested and inherited interests. The 
fact that Byron was a Harrow boy and Burns a plough boy 
leaves them quite cold in its natural application. Creative 
brains are no more hereditary than are a statesman’s 
brains. A great statesman may be an Empire maker, 
and his son may be an Empire breaker. The Labour Party 
still insists that artistic brains are a property belonging to 
the privileged classes. 

Every one is aware that the only interests that affect 
Governments are those which have an organized vote. 
Creative brain property unfortunately has none. Is it 
surprising, therefore, in face of our previous mortifying 
experiences, that we want to know exactly what broad- 
casting is going to take from us and what rights that we 
believe to be justly ours are to be preserved to us ? 

As a matter of fact we have advanced very little further 
in the protection of our authors and composers than in the 
days when we were informed that pianola rolls were an 
infringement of copyright, but that gramophone records 
could plead not guilty. 

WILLIAM BoosEy 


GUESTS THAT PASS 


I oncE had a baby brother who knew the Jungle Book 
rhymes backwards, and prayed nightly on bended knee 
that God might make him Mowgli. He made amulets 
of berries and match-heads, and sacrificed my father’s 
cigars in bulk by the hundred—in vain. 

I, who prayed for nothing better than the comfortable 
din of London and the fellowship of man, was destined 
to put all these things from me and assimilate the very 
life which that baby-soul thirsted for. 

Or almost—for, if I did not live wholly in the Jungle, 
the Jungle folk, by inverted process, came one by one 
to live with me. 

It began with a three weeks’ voyage on a steamer, five 
days on a flat-bottomed stern-wheeler, seventeen more in 
a poling canoe up-river, and twelve across country—with 
Peggy, the tricolor spaniel, my sole companion, in her box. 
And the few pale-faced Whites, who peered at me from 
their mangrove-swamp shacks, held up their hands in horror, 
and declared that it was murder to bring a long-haired dog 
to these parts. 

And Peggy gave birth to Molly, and Molly gave birth 
to—a long tale in the light of which the Book of Genesis 
dwindles to a mere epigram; but it shows that there was 
not much wrong with Peggy. 

To my little hut of mud and grass first came Maikuni 
the reedbuck, and Danda the gazelle. Maikuni would 
spring upon my camp-bed, and lie there nibbling the lobe 
of my ear. Danda was a shy lady, and only at night would 
she sally from her little lair behind the crotons to trot 
side by side with Peggy in the moonlight. 

Maikuni broke his back—and nearly my heart. Danda’s 
sensitive little soul took offence because Peggy spoke gruffly 
to her one night over a plate of crushed yam, and she fled 
no man knows whither. They tear your heart with their 
comings and goings—these short-lived Jungle people. 

Then came Peter the duiker, who had no shame or 
heart—or only what he stole of mine. He would snatch 
biscuits, or even lighted cigarettes, without troubling to 
Say grace first; and, when I was in my bath at his mercy, 
would butt me ruthlessly in the back. He would follow 
my servants to the market, and land me in endless lawsuits 
with the angry black ladies whose wares he had pilfered, 
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He never slept at home, but appeared at screech of dawn 
at the cook-house door, as who should say: ‘“‘ What fare 
have you for me? And don’t be long with it!” One 
evening, when tomatoes had been missed, the rascal was 
found asleep beneath a tamarind tree, his white belly 
distended, and a tell-tale red skin dangling from his mouth, 
If he knew what fear was, he never showed it. Many a 
time he followed me into the Bush, and stood by my side 
while I blazed off a °375, without blinking a hair of his 
naughty long eyelashes. ‘ 

And the manner of his coming to England was as strange 
as any man might seek in fiction. John Pollard loaded 
him up in a box on a Hausa-man’s thick pate, and trekked 
him thirteen days across the Bush, releasing him each 
evening to disappear on his lawful—or unlawful—occasions, 
but always to return at daybreak, and saunter into his 
box of his own free will. 

How my gentleman spent his nights on the sand-banks 
during the descent of the rivez, or why the lions did not 
take him remains a mystery. John Pollard could, and 
should, write an Odyssey of his journey, and his anxiety 
as each stage brought him nearer to its end. But he shipped 
his charge safely on the steamer, and delivered him, after 
many and great vicissitudes, which I have related elsewhere, 
at his new home. 

Peter was seized with a pain on his arrival, and my folk 
called in the vet. He, poor man, fancying that he had to 
minister to a stag, brought with him a formidable bag of 
instruments, chloroform, and a muscular assistant! The 
sight of which panoply caused Peter to laugh his little 
stomach-ache away. 

A while later he thought fit to escape, and “ they” 
put it about that “they” had seen an ovtlier. On the 
receipt of which rumour the M.F.H. of those parts proceeded 
to arrange a “‘bye-day’’; but, before he could provide 
sport for a pack of fox-hounds (and he would have given 
them their money’s worth, I warrant !) young Beau Brummel 
was retrieved from his wanderings, and laughed merrily 
at the discomfiture of the sportsmen of the neighbourhood, 
as he munched his bread and apples. 

Three happy years he swaggered about his English 
demesne before a chill nipped his lungs, and crept into 
a pile of hay, and closed those mischief-laden, irresistible 
eyes for the last time. And his were not the only eyes that 
were dimmed that day. 

Meanwhile the Jungle people still came to me. Bella, 
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the gazelle, did not stay long. She followed me on @ 
four days’ trek through the Bush, and in the evening 
just slewed her head round to rest on her buttocks, and 
died—with the raspberry jelly she had poached from a 
Crosse & Blackwell jam-pot still sticking to her nose. 

And I vowed I would have no more to do with these 
heart-breakers of the Jungle. 

And within a week they had brought me Adama, the 
baby girl baboon. Now monkeys repelled me: I hated their 
mummeries, their mock human antics, and, above all, 
their sidling shamble. I would have none of Adama, and 
Idrove her forth. But she returned next day, an arm dangling 
broken at her side, and stared at me till for very shame I 
examined the helpless limb. It was many a moon before I 
forgot the insistent look in her half-reproachful, half-trusting 
eyes. Only once have I seen the like—when I had crashed 
a giant baboon from his tree, and he lay blinking at me 
like a little child, fingering the gash in his chest, and trying 
to stem the blood with tufts of spear-grass. If he had snarled 
and sworn at me, I could have met him on equal terms— 
but those eyes! Who would not know Remorse let him 
not shoot at a Man Ape! 

So I took Adama by the uninjured hand, and led her, 
toddling like a baby, to the doctor, who set and bandaged 
the limb. And never an angry word has passed between 
us since, though she led me a pretty dance in other respects, 
what with the stealing, the recriminations, and the conflicts 
with the servants. She abhorred women. She would waylay 
them, seize their clothes, dash up a tree, and sit and mock 
their nakedness. Some four years later a small red ape 
found its way into my camp. The desire of motherhood 
was strong upon Adama, and she took the foundling to 
her bosom like any woman her pickaninny. But that for 
breasts she must perforce give it bananas, and massara 
for milk. 

About this time the Chief of Otun expressed his apprecia- 
tion of me by presenting me with a pig, which at first 
Adama must needs endeavour to drag by the tail up a 
tree; but, finding this beyond her strength, she would 
pull him over on his side, and, propping herself against 
his great coarse belly, would settle to sleep, her red baby 
hugged tightly to her breast. And in this manner that 
strange company stowed themselves nightly as near 9 o’clock 
as makes no matter. And a rare pother there was if Mr. Pig 
—he was never held worthy of a name—returned a few 
minutes late from his rootling. 
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But the maternal leanings of Adama became intolerable, 
and led to her banishment. For one morning, after many 
another kidnapping, she captured a young spaniel-whelp, 
and clung to it with such devoted resolution that the 
poor mite was only rescued after twenty-four hours without 
sup or bite. For this misfeasance she was deported in 
chains to the native gaol, at the portals of which she now 
sits—a child-stealer jabbering unintelligible things—to such 
as do not know her; but to me, who holds her secrets, a 
Rachel weeping for her children that might have been. 

Of Satan the black hyena, who disgraced himself by 
removing the top of my forefinger as he guzzled milk through 
a leather teat, there is little to tell save that he was outlawed 
by common consent. 

Of Bususu the young leopard, who was brought to me 
her poor eyes blinded by the Bush-fire which had destroyed 
her three brothers, the span of days was short. Her table- 
manners were as gentle as Satan’s were ignoble, and she 
followed me about like a dog. 

But one night, as she groped her sightless way to bed, 
a false step brought her headlong from the verandah, so 
injuring herself that she never recovered from the lingering 
paralysis which cut her off from the world she had never 
seen. 

And, the futility of things notwithstanding, Porker, 
the wart-hog, was admitted to our company. Having probed 
most of us with his young tushes and found us good, he was 
soon breaking bread and eating meat from the same dish 
with Pickle the duiker and Punch the spaniel-pup. And 
many a pint of milk did these three cost me. Porker had 
a pretty cheek, and was soon taking things for granted. 
He would heave his ugly great body into a deck chair, and 
lie grinning seraphically. After pitting his tushes in friendly 
combat against Pickles’ slender horns, he would retire for the 
night into the oven; and I can testify on oath that I have 
many a time found him stretched full: length in the cinders, 
snoring without a care in the world, while the cook fried 
bacon on the grill above him. He would follow me out 
shooting hour by hour and mile on mile; for he adored 
Punch, and where Punch went there Porker followed. 
If he lost sight of his long-eared idol, there was hell to 
pay—as we know to our cost who watched him one day 
charging round the compound, grinding his teeth, shrieking, 
and heaping imprecations upon all and sundry. Thence- 
forth, when seeking a siesta, he took the precaution (mark 


the cunning of it!) of squatting down with his hind trotters 
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spatchcock-wise across his friend’s forepaws, so that the 
slightest movement should put him on his guard! 

But Porker grew, and manhood did not improve his 
manners. He would knock over a lamp, or smash plates 
without apology, adopt a threatening attitude if he did 
not get the food he asked for, and his conduct generally 
waxed contumacious in the extreme. Banishment was 
pronounced. Mackie, of the next camp, was lonely, and 
offered him a home. We trekked—Punch and I and the 
Outlaw—by devious and indirect ways to Mackie’s settle- 
ment; and, luring Porker with corncobs into an outhouse, 
we barred the door and fled. And that night the Muslim 
servants worshipped Allah, and the heathen their Shongo, 
for the peace He had vouchsafed them. But at seven o’clock 
next morning Porker was battering at the cook-house 
door! Then we girt our loins, and hailed a lumber-wagon 
plying for the Public Works ; and sweating and exasperated 
men fell on that horrible wart-hog, bound him with ropes, 
loaded him, bloody and furious, on the lorry, and drove 
him swearing from my sight. They loosed his bonds and 
dumped him, God knows where, some sixteen miles away ; 
and, for aught I know, he still rootles there. 

I will have no more of the Jungle people. I will shun 
them as a plague that destroys the temper and plays havoc 
with the heart. I... . 


I was ever a bad tale-teller, and a mighty poor one at 
picking up the threads of a story once interrupted; and 
I forget where I was in this one. I was called away before 
I could complete it to tend a young oribi they have just 
brought me—the sweetest creature you ever saw—and I 
must be off and see about her bedding. 


H. B. Hermon Hopa@e 


THE LATE VISCOUNT CHAPLIN 


Invent portum, Spes et Fortuna, valete, 
Sat me lusistis, ludite nunc alios. 


Mr. Henry CHAPLIN was the son of a country clergyman, 
and was born in 1840. He was educated at Harrow, 
and enjoyed life at Christchurch. Two years before 
attaining his majority he inherited from his uncle, Mr, 
Charles Chaplin, the estate of Blankney, in Lincolnshire, 
with a rent-roll of substantial but exaggerated value, which 
proved wholly inadequate to the demands which fashion 
and sport made upon it. Before settling down to a life 
of boundless extravagance and epicurean luxury, he shot 
bison in the American prairies and tigers in India in the 
company of his friend, Sir Frederick Johnstone. In every 
outward respect he was one of the most fortunate of 
mankind. Upon his return to England he successfully 
resisted the interested mancuvres of strategic mothers. 
At that time the racing world was a brilliant casino, and 
Chaplin played and plunged with the best of them. The 
daring and dashing devotees of the Turf welcomed him 
with open arms, and of that radiant society Lord Hastings 
was then the bright particular star—a constellation ominous 
of early and deplorable ruin. Chaplin adored the horse as 
an animal: he worshipped chance with the ardour of a 
fanatic. Nature had given him a fine presence and a 
brave heart, and riding to hounds with the intrepidity 
of a schoolboy and the light hands of a woman, he became 
the idol of the farmer and the hero of the countryside. At 
the spring races at Lincoln he held a vice-regal court and 
dispensed a profuse hospitality. His coach was saluted 
in a state progress of magnificence from Blankney to the 
Cathedral City, and his horses were backed in every race 
in which his all-rose jacket was borne. Indeed, his 
authority was accepted after the manner of Sir Tatton 
of Sledmere or Lane-Fox of Bramham. 

Life in Lincolnshire, however, was only an interlude. 
The young Squire was claimed by London and Newmarket, 
and the select company of either place took toll of his 
substance and encouraged his prodigality. He acquired 
fame as an epicure, and no student of Apicius was more 
deeply informed de re coquinarid. He could appraise with 
exactitude the merits of a filet mignon de poulet, and the 
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precise consistency of a bechamel. He was endowed, more- 
over, with an appetite which never failed, and which lasted 
into his old age: a digestive Houri, renewing its virtue 
every time it was approached. He believed with Corneille, 
Il y a tant de mattresses : il n'y a qu'un diner. 

But while his friends were familiar with his personal 
tastes and generous habits, the world at large identified 
him with a famous race-horse and the brightly tinted 
romance of a sensational Derby. Chaplin’s career on the 
Turf is well known, and yet the lover of racing literature 
is never tired of surveying it. Let the old pages of the 
epic of Hermit be once more turned. 

In 1864 Mr. William Blenkiron bred at the Middle Park 
Stud, Eltham, a chestnut colt by Newminster, out of 
Seclusion. At auction it fell to Chaplin’s bid of 1,000 
guineas. The next animal to enter the ring was a colt 
by Dundee, out of Shot, which was knocked down to Mr. 
Merry for the same price. These colts were subsequently 


' known as Hermit and Marksman, and were destined to 


run first and second for the Derby of the year 1867. The 
ability of Hermit was ascertained by a trial when he was 
a yearling. On a December morning in 1865 he was tried 
on the Bury Hill to give 35 lb. to another yearling named 
Problem over 4 furlongs. Hermit won the trial by two 
lengths, and the filly in the spring won the Brocklesley 
from a large field. As she shortly afterwards beat Hippia 
—who was to win the Oaks in 1867—it was evident 
that Hermit was a colt of exceptional merit. His name 
soon figured in the betting lists of the Derby. At Long’s 
Hotel he was backed to win £45,000, and another bet of 
20 to 1 in thousands was taken, and was followed by one 
of almost fabulous amount. Hermit first appeared on 
a race-course at the Spring Meeting at Newmarket, when he 
succumbed to Lord Stamford’s filly Cellina. Later, he 
was second, this time in the Woodcote Stakes to the flying 
Achievement ; but he was not beaten again as a two-year- 
old. He accomplished two fine performances at Stock- 
bridge, and then retired for the season. It was a prudent 
policy, for the offspring of Newminster were delicate of 
constitution, and Hermit inherited the family failing. At 
this stage in his career he was a popular fancy for the Blue 
Riband of the following year. Lord Derby had won a bet 
of £100 from Lord Hartington over Lord Lyon’s victory in 
the Derby. In acknowledging Lord Hartington’s cheque 
the then leader of the Conservative Opposition offered 


his noble friend his revenge : 
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I shall be quite ready (he wrote) to make the same bet for next year's 
Derby, laying against all the horses that shall have appeared in public 
before the first day of Goodwood races, though the offer on my part 
is rather a rash one, as already there is a rattling favourite in Hermit, 


The bet was duly accepted, and when he paid his losses 
over Hermit to Lord Hartington he had become Prime 
Minister of England for the third time. 

Lord Derby could not have turned Homer’s report of 
the chariot races before Troy into such spirited English 
had he not been a practised master of the whole science 
of horse-racing. 

Hermit grew and prospered during the winter months, 
but with rare judgment Captain Machell, who controlled 
and managed Chaplin’s stable, restricted him to an easy 
preparation. He was only tried once before the Derby, 
when he gave 10 lb. to Knight of the Garter, who had 
run second in the Two Thousand, and decisively beat him. 
All now looked well for the classic race, but a catastrophe 
was at hand. Ten days before Epsom, Custance, the 
jockey, went down to Newmarket in order to ride Hermit 
in a rough gallop in anticipation of a full dress trial before 
the great race. After going about a mile and pulling his 
jockey out of the saddle Hermit suddenly gave a loud 
cough, faltered in his stride and stopped. He had broken 
a blood-vessel. Having led the horse to the stables, 
Custance with all haste was dispatched to London to 
break the news to the owner and to give an account of 
the mishap. Chaplin at once proposed to strike Hermit 
out of the Derby, but Custance, fortunately, prevailed 
upon him to delay his decision. At the same time the 
outlook was so bad that Chaplin released the jockey from 
his engagement, and Custance was thereupon retained 
to ride The Rake, who was favourite. But Captain Machell 
never lost hope. He put the horse on a very light diet, 
reduced his clothing, and kept him as cool as possible. He 
sent him several canters the reverse way of the Rowley Mile 
and on the Monday before the race reported to the rueful 
owner that Hermit had beaten his trial horses, and 
appeared to be nearly himself again. So to Epsom he went, 
just to take his chance. The Derby that year was run 00 
May 22nd. In the paddock Hermit looked a most melan- 
choly object. The precautionary treatment had brought 
him into low condition. He wore a dejected air, and as 
he stood by the hawthorn bushes to be saddled, lean and 
wasted, the snow-flakes fell on his staring coat. And, 
indeed, his chance seemed remote. The leading book- 
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maker shouted 1,000 to 15 against him, and Captain Machell 
alone appears to have had the hardihood to accept the 
bet. Chaplin, in conversation, used to describe the scene. 
On the Derby Day he was on crutches, and was unable to 
go down the steps into the Ring, where he would fain have 
done something to stay the indignity of the long odds 
against his horse. In despair, he entrusted a commission 
to a friend, but for some reason it miscarried. There were 
thirty runners in the race. Before the distance was reached 
the finish appeared to rest with Vauban, Marksman, and 
Van Amburgh. The latter weakened, and the rose jacket 
on the low ground was seen threading its way up to the 
other two. When the stand was reached, Vauban was 
in difficulties, and Marksman was hailed as the winner. A 
hundred yards from home the jockey on Hermit challenged, 
and stride by stride gained on Marksman, until, just on 
the post he got up to his opponent, and won amid great 
excitement by a neck. 

It was an astounding triumph for the Squire. He had 
won the paramount prize, and with it immortality in the 
pages of Weatherby, the Hansard of the Turf. His bets 
represented such a fortune that with princely generosity 
he defrayed a friend’s heavy losing account on the race. 
But there drove away from the Downs that afternoon a 
young nobleman whose 

Pride was in piquet, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet, 


and whose future was shattered by the dramatic victory 
of Hermit. Convinced that the horse would never win 
the Derby, he hazarded many thousands against his chance, 
and dearly had he to pay for his opinion. Lord Hastings 
met the appalling situation with prompt payment; and 
at Ascot, a fortnight later, was loudly cheered by the Ring 
for his settlement of every claim. But his fair lands and 
forests beyond the Tweed were sacrified to the disastrous 
reckoning. Chaplin was the last man in the world before 
whom this vain and reckless gambler could afford to confess 
defeat and failure. The mills of God grind slowly, and 
they had come the full round. Three years before he had 
struck his friend a mean and cowardly blow, and this was 
the riposte. In his dying days the wretched Hastings 
moaned: ‘‘ Hermit fairly broke my heart, but I didn’t 
show it, did I?” In a happier hour Chaplin exulted: 
“Hermit was the best friend I ever had.” 

Hermit gained two victories at the ensuing Ascot meeting, 
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and started a good favourite for the St. Leger. But the 
lesson of the Derby had been forgotten. Chaplin returned 
from abroad, and was greatly mortified to find that his 
delicate horse had all the appearance of having done an 
orthodox preparation. In the race he was well beaten by 


Achievement, and two days later in a punishing finish } 


the mare beat him in the Cup. About an hour and a half 
after this struggle Hermit was started again in a £200 
sweepstakes over the St. Leger course; and although he 
won this engagement, the tasks imposed upon him of 
running three long races within 48 hours were too exacting 


for the frail Newminster constitution, and he never won} 


again. 

, But Chaplin had aims besides those which he had 
prosecuted on the race-course and the hunting-field, 
Politics claimed him; and, gradually, he proceeded to 
expiate the follies of his youth and the dissipation of a 
once handsome fortune by a faithful service to this jealous 
mistress. In 1868 he was returned unopposed for the 
constituency, then known as Mid-Lincolnshire. Compared 
with the present time, the House of Commons, when 
Chaplin was elected, was an easy-going assembly, which 
soon accepted him as a favourite and as a potent representa- 
tive of squirearchy. Of course, the days were gone when 
the House used to meet in the autumn and to adjourn in 
December so that needy country gentlemen, who were 
seeking to mend their fortunes by politics, might have a 
month’s hunting; and when members dispersed in time 
to see the last spring flowers blooming in their gardens. 
Chaplin was of that class who were well disposed to accept 
the sage advice given by Burke to Rockingham. It was 
couched in language he would have used himself: that 
a member “ought to be allowed a certain decent and 
reasonable portion of fox-hunting to put him in wind 
for the parliamentary race he is to run.” That diversion 
Chaplin found was quite compatible with public life, and he 
strictly observed Burke’s agreeable recommendation. For 
a parliamentary career he possessed some signal qualities. 
He had courage, industry, and unwavering faith in his 
political connection. He was endowed with a fluent 
diction from his earliest years; but his equipment for the 
general purpose of political service was slender, and his 
knowledge of parliamentary literature lay within very 
narrow limits. He had no pretensions to intellectual power 
or dialectical gifts. He conceived that success in the 
political field depended mainly upon the form and 
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impressiveness of speech; and just as Lord Randolph 
Churchill modelled his oratory on Disraeli’s, so Chaplin 
applied himself to study the effects produced by Mr. 
Gladstone, and to copy his style. The faculty of borrowing 
the methods of speech and the grouping of words is subtle 
and mechanical, and reproduction generally becomes mere 
comedy. The parliamentary benchers in those distant 
days used to smile with amusement as the Lincolnshire 
Squire strove to rehearse the majestic manner and sonorous 
periods of the Liberal leader. 

There came a day when the Squire thought himself 
| sufficiently armed to try conclusions with the great 
gladiator of debate, and few will forget the terrible punish- 
ment of blighting satire and withering scorn which fell upon 
the too venturesome assailant. One session, as minister 
in charge of an agricultural rating Bill, Chaplin had to 
face prolonged obstruction in Committee, and in the 
small hours of the morning greatly delighted the Opposi- 
tion by being drawn into lengthy exhibitions of unnecessary 
rhetoric. ‘“‘I wonder,’ whispered a tired colleague on 
the bench to his neighbour, “‘ how long our Harry will 
confuse rate with perorate!” 

In his political youth he caught the eye and earned 
the warm approval of Disraeli, who always tried “to get 
the young ones who promise into the firm and to sit on the 
Front Bench, wherever that may be.” In 1873 the Con- 
servative leader appointed him on a Committee to look 
into the party’s organization in certain constituencies ; 
and two years later, when Prime Minister, in a letter to 
Lady Bradford with reference to a critical debate on a 
Shipping Bill, he wrote: 


I am glad H. Chaplin was not at Goodwood. He has never left my 
side and his aid has been invaluable. He is a natural orator and debater, 
too. He is the best speaker in the House of Commons, or will be. 
Mark my words! Chaplin has a house party for Brighton races, but 
remains here. O/ si sic omnia, or rather omnes. 


To a private member who thus sacrificed his pleasures 
and whose parliamentary abilities received so flattering 
a testimonial from his leader, recognition was obviously 
due. ‘It is decided,’ said Disraeli in a letter the next 
month to the same fair correspondent, “‘that H. Chaplin 
shall succeed Beach and go to Ireland.” A few weeks later, 
however, the Prime Minister wrote in cooler tones to his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘The difficulty about an 
Trish Secretary is immense. Chaplin, whom I thought of, 
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is not experienced enough for this nest of corruption, 


intrigue, and trickery.”’ And so he had to wait, and never 
had the honour of ministerial service under the leader | 


whom he adored. The Irish office, however, did not 
become vacant until 1878, and then Disraeli turned t 


another member of the Jockey Club, Mr. James Lowther, ¥ 


whose claims were certainly superior to those of his colleague 


on the Turf Senate, and whose insolent wit often amused 
a public audience. Chaplin would have delighted the | 
Irish by his brilliant riding to hounds over their stiffest | 
country. Lowther once answered an inconvenient question | 
about Irish policy by telling his questioner not to talk shop! } 

In Lord Salisbury’s brief administration of 1885 Chaplin | 
first received office as Chancellor of the Duchy, and inf 


the Governments of 1886 and 1895 was named successively 


President of the Boards of Agriculture and Local Govern- | 
ment. Popular with his staff he left no mark on legislation f 
or in the conduct of his departments. But his Parliamen- } 
tary courage and confidence in his official powers was [| 


unbounded. At any time he would have accepted responsi- 
bility for one of the highest offices in the State, and that 
too with the same light heart with which he rode so gallantly 
over post and rails in Leicestershire. His ambition, 


however, was never gratified, and in 1900 Lord Salisbury [ 


invited his resignation. It would have been more 
considerate had negotiations been set on foot through some 


acceptable embassy to prepare an old friend and colleague | 


for the retirement that was desired. As it was, Chaplin 
received the Prime Minister’s communication with more 
astonishment than resentment, and instantly made a 
personal appeal for reconsideration of the sentence. It 
was to no purpose; and, thenceforward, office and Cabinet 
knew him no more. 

In the great schism of 1903 he was whole-hearted in 
his attachment to Mr. Chamberlain. A Protectionist by 
conviction, he accepted the full policy of Tariff Reform. 
He was not of those who dallied with it or explained it 
away by evasive sophistry or the refinement of mystifying 
arguments. He stood up to the public meeting and 
confessed his unshrinking faith. And, indeed, he was no 
mean advocate. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
removed the registration duty on Corn, and on May 15, 
1903, Chaplin led an influential deputation of protest into 
the august presence of the First Minister of the Crown. 
The room was crowded. The minister was supported by 
the leading officials of the Treasury, and its dependent 
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departments. Even the Permanent Secretary of the great 


| office was in attendance. He as Gamaliel with the broad 


phylacteries of party economics upon his forehead was 
then devoting his official hours to the instruction of Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the elements of the Treasury gospel 
of Free Trade in order that the young apostate might turn 
his lessons to political profit on the platforms of the opposi- 
tion. Sir Francis Mowatt had promised the Scribes and 
Pharisees of Whitehall a morning’s amusement at the 
expense of the Tory Squire. Great was their amazement 
and frank their expression of surprise to find that the object 
of their derision had completely mastered his subject, 
and was able to present a case alike admirable in form and 
cogent in substance. It was a notable day, for in the 
evening at Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain boldly launched 


-| his scheme of Fiscal Reform with all the momentous conse- 


quences which that sounding declaration of imperial and 
domestic policy involved. 

In 1906 Chaplin, with the flower of his party; was over- 
whelmed, and thus ended his thirty-eight years of devoted 
and unbroken service to the farming community of Lincoln- 
shire. A year later he was elected for Wimbledon: but a 
Cockney constituency was a novel clientéle for one whose 
canvass in Lincolnshire at election times had been a cheery 
gossip in the company of graziers, malsters, and cattle 
dealers, or a talk with the farmer about the wheat in the 
50-acre field, or with the huntsman, whose hounds he knew by 
name. It had been an electorate which generally cared more 
for the Squire’s opinion of a young horse or a shorthorn 
than to be told of the policy of the Government or the 
affairs of the Opposition. 

Soon afterwards he preferred a request for a peerage, 
which was refused. The claim, however, matured with 
some irregularity into a Viscounty, a strange promotion, 
as it could have made no addition to his happiness nor have 
oan any enlargement of his long-established situation in 

ociety. 

It is well known that he had many foibles and that his 
private affairs had been disordered by an _ unwise 
extravagance. But whether he is remembered as watching 
the saddling of a two-year-old in the paddock at Ascot ; 
or leading a field over the most formidable fences in the 
Shires ; or telling a coterie in the Carlton Club, sometimes 
of his close relations with Disraeli, or again, of the counsel 
he had pressed upon Lord Salisbury; or at dinner as the 
unconscious victim of the brilliant but pitiless raillery of 
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Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord Rosebery in mis 
chievous conspiracy ; or meeting the noisy and mannerless 
interruptions of a new generation at Westminster with 
a look of pained surprise, he still bequeathes a character of 
exquisite urbanity and old-world courtesy, a personality 
embodying many of the most attractive qualities in man. 


He was at Newmarket for the last time in October: | 


but the shadow of death was upon his face, and thereafter 


he gradually declined. He was buried at Blankney. More | 
than forty years before he had followed to her grave in the | 
same place the enchanting being who had been his wife | 


for a few happy years, and whose pathetic memory he 
cherished with a life-long affection. Honour was paid 
him by a large assembly drawn from all ranks of society, 
but chiefly those whose fathers had lived under his once 


puissant seigniory until the broad acres they farmed passed [| 


out of his possession. 
NEWMARKET 


ORTHODOXY VERSUS HETERODOXY IN 
MEDICINE 


Whoever outside the sphere of pure mathematics employs the word 


‘ | “impossible commits an imprudence.—ARAGO 


' Ir was once the custom to despise homeopathic doctors, 
' to consider them inferior in pathology, bacteriology, surgery, 
diagnosis, etc., and to look upon their patients as deluded 
| cranks. This belief was always without foundation because 

by the laws of the land all homeopathic doctors before 
practising are obliged to pass the same examinations, 
and obtain the same degrees as orthodox doctors. After 
that they generally spend two or more years in hospitals, 
and then must study homeopathy for some time before 
becoming truly proficient. 

In this article I propose to show that in the study of 
the specific action of drugs, which is an important part 
of a physician’s art, the homceopath has a far deeper know- 
ledge than his orthodox colleague. Perhaps it is best 
to explain what I mean by homeopathy, as many people 
believe that it has some connection with doctoring at home. 
The term is taken from the two Greek words, homoios (like) 
and pathos (disease). A homeceopathist endeavours to cure 
on the principle “let likes be treated by likes,” and when- 
ever this principle is adopted in the treatment of disease, 
as for instance when emetine is given for dysentery, or 
when a frost-bitten foot is rubbed with snow, then the 
doctor is acting on the law of similars and consequently 
homeopathically whether he knows it or not. The ortho- 
dox or allopathic school endeavours to cure disease by 
remedies which produce symptoms opposite to or different 
from those manifested by the patient. 

To make this more clear, I will quote a concrete example. 
To a patient who has constipation, a homeopath would 
give a small dose of a drug which, if given in a large dose to 
4 healthy person, would induce constipation. The orthodox 
treatment for the same disorder consists in administering a 
drug which causes diarrhea, by irritation of the stomach, 
liver, or intestines. Therefore two points will be observed: 

(a) The orthodox school act as though disease can be 
cured by direct action of medicines, and believe that material 
doses are necessary. 

(6) Homeopathic doctors declare that medicine in large 
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doses can only palliate disease, and that true cure can 
only come from the vital reaction of the body to the drug, 
As a corollary, homceopaths maintain that a small dos 
must be used so as not to aggravate the disease. 

One must not imagine that a homceopath can never 
give a drug in material doses. For instance, he can give 
morphia to alleviate pain in advanced cases of cancer, but 
as soon as he gives a big dose of any drug he recognizes 
that the effect will be palliative, and not curative. He 
was brought up on the system of large doses at the medical 
colleges, and therefore has this advantage over his orthodox 
colleague, that he knows two systems and can utilize either 
at desire. 


In 1791, Hahnemann, an orthodox physician of renown, 
suddenly created consternation in medical circles by openly 
declaring that all the methods in use at that time, 
e.g. bleeding, purging, blistering, sweating, beating the 
insane, etc., did the patient more harm than good. He 
retired from the practice thus condemned, and to earn his 
living began to translate foreign medical works, as he 
was acquainted with several languages. While translating 
Cullen’s Materia Medica, he noticed that cinchona (Peruvian 
bark), of which quinine is an active principle, was used by 
the inhabitants of Peru for curing fever of malarial origin. 
Being dissatisfied with the explanations in Cullen as to 
how cinchona acted on the body, he decided to test the 
drug on himself, a healthy person. After taking it for some 
time he had an attack of fever—a type of fever which started 
with shivering, went on with heat, and ended in perspiration.* 
He said to himself: ‘‘ Here is a drug which can cause fever, 
and is also believed to cure it! Is this a peculiarity of 
quinine, or is this a manifestation of a universal law?” 
He continued to prove the exact effects of various drugs 
on _himself, his friends, and other “healthy” individuals, 
and noted carefully every symptom that occurred, thus 


forming the beginning of the homeopathic Materia Medica. } 


From these facts, you will observe that the new school 
Materia Medica records the results of a slow or chronic, 
in addition to acute poisonings, and therefore naturally 
has a far greater wealth of details and particulars of 


symptoms than is found in the orthodox Materia Medica. | 


* He does not say that these exact symptoms will occur in every healthy 
person who takes cinchona in rather over-doses. Neither does quinine cure all 
cases of malaria. Every individual is different and, within certain limits, 
reacts differently to every drug. 
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The homeeopath is able to use both Materia Medica, since 
he is not so bigoted as to say that one system alone embraces 
all the good in the world. Accordingly, he has a far wider 
knowledge of “drug action” than could otherwise be 
secured. Continuing his researches, Hahnemann noticed that 
belladonna gave rise to a sore throat, brain symptoms, 
and a rash which resembled certain types of scarlet fever, 
and he found the drug useful in the cure of this disease, and 
also as a prophylactic. I must here warn you against 
the idea that homceopathy uses any specific for specific 
diseases; on the contrary, when a scarlet-fever case does 
not present belladonna symptoms, then another drug will 
be given, which can cause symptoms resembling more 
exactly those exhibited by the patient. 

Hahnemann, however, did not hastily jump to conclusions, 
and it was only in 1810, after nineteen years of careful re- 
search, that he published his Organon, upon which is based 
the science of homeopathy. He laid down, among other 
things, (a) the single drug—to replace the horrible mixtures 
of drugs in vogue, (b) the most similar drug selected according 
to the totality of symptoms and, (c) a small dose to avoid 
aggravation. He recommended that all the drastic orthodox 
methods then in vogue, such as purgatives, diuretics, 
sudorifics, causing to vomit, bleeding, blistering, leeches, 
setons, moxas, cauteries, beating the insane, should be 
abolished. We can now see clearly that although ridiculed 
by the professors of the period, a hundred years ago, 
homeopathy was preferable to orthodoxy. In the middle 
of last century the results of homceopathy were so superior 
to orthodoxy during the cholera epidemic in London, that 
the official inspector, Doctor McCloughlin, appointed by the 
Board of Trade, wrote as follows: “‘ Although an allopath 
by education, principle, and practice, yet were it the will of 
Providence to afflict me with cholera, I would rather be 
in the hands of a homeopathic than an allopathic adviser.” 

About the same time, Dr. Gull, in discourse to the British 
Medical Association at Oxford in 1868 said: ‘“‘We know 
further that the means formerly considered essential to 
the cure of these diseases were either useless or pernicious.” 
In more recent years, Sir James Goodhart, in an address 
before the British Medical Association: ‘‘ Why do we give 
medicine ? We often give drugs as an ‘experiment’ in 


the hope that they will do good, and frequently not because 


the disease demands one, but because the patient is not 
happy till he gets it.” Wood Hutchinson says: ‘ Food, 
rest, sunshine, exercise, bathing, massage: these are the 
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sheet anchors of our new Materia Medica.” Sir Frederick 
Treves: “‘ The time is not far distant when the bottles on 
the doctor’s shelves will be reduced to a very small number, 
and resort will be had to simple living, suitable diet, plenty 
of sun, and fresh air. I look forward to the time when 
people will leave off the extraordinary habit of taking 
medicine when they are sick.” Sir Almeroth Wright in 
1912, speaking of vaccine therapy said: ‘‘ The previously 
erected edifice of medicine has broken down, and a new 
one has to be erected from the foundations. We must 
cast aside all our old beliefs and admit we have been practising 
quackery.” 

All these doctors practically admit that drugs as given 
by the orthodox school are harmful rather than beneficient, 
But they do not tell the public so clearly. Some hundred 
years after Hahnemann they have admitted what Hahne- 
mann then preached. It is clear we must try new methods, 

So much for past history ; if we now look at the position 
to-day, four most striking facts emerge. 

1. Orthodoxy has given up a large number of drastic 
treatments which Hahnemann opposed, thus admitting his 
accuracy tacitly, though without the courage to do so 
publicly. 

2. Orthodoxy has followed Hahnemann’s advice by 
reducing their doses considerably, and by much less mixing 
of drugs. 

3. The orthodox school have adopted — perhaps un- 
consciously and at all events without acknowledgment— 
many homeopathic methods of prescribing on the law of 
similars. Seventy such instances were demonstrated by 
Dr. Dyce Brown. Their use of vaccines and inoculation 
afford examples of crude homeopathy, and their admini- 
stration of thyroid and other glands are instances of “like 
being treated by likes.” 

4. The homeopaths have not moved one inch from 
their position that “ similia similibus curentur”’ is the law 
of treatment. Now, after one hundred years of abuse, some 
broad-minded hospitals (Charing Cross and Queen’s Uni- 


versity, Belfast) have invited lectures on the principles of , 


this law. Let us take our hats off to the liberal authorities 
at these institutions. 

The layman is of course told that changes in orthodox 
principles are due to the advance of science. But science 
is based on truth and truth does not change, so what 
sort of science is this that requires constant changing? Let 
us not be afraid to admit the truth that the art of medicine 


” 


_— 
pu 
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in the orthodox school has no pure scientific basis. These 
are hard words and to soften them all I am delighted to 
bear witness that in every other respect the profession is 
the finest and greatest in the world. 

Dr. Quin, in 1827, introduced homeopathy to England, 
and it has increased in spite of bitter opposition, until 
to-day there are nearly 300 homeopathic physicians in 
Great Britain, with some 20 hospitals, while in America 
there are 9,300 qualified homeopathic doctors. In Italy 
and America homceopathy is recognized by the State. 
In England, after the extraordinary results of the new 
school in the cholera epidemic, Parliament legalized the 
practice of the new medical art homeopathy, but it is not 
allowed to be taught! The reason is that the Medical 
Council has been both party and judge in the case, and 
there is no appeal from their dictum to any scientific body 
of men in the country. They actually concealed the cholera 
statistics of the Homceopathic Hospital, but a vote of 
Parliament forced them to produce these. 

I will now note some benefits of utilizing a proved 
natural law in the treatment of disease. 

It enables a doctor to treat any illness en matire however 
obscure or unknown it may be. 

It enables a doctor to individualize and treat his 
patient rather than a disease name. 

It enables a doctor to prescribe for the whole sickness, 
whereaw under all other systems only a part of the sickness 
is treated. 

It enables a doctor to treat the beginnings of disease 
before DraGnosis. 

It enables a doctor to help the vitality of the body 
to cure its diseased parts. Every other system breaks 
down the vitality by powerful drugs. 

It is beyond the scope of a single article to treat these 
points fully, but I will now briefly explain these benefits. 

1, It enables a doctor to treat any illness en maitre however 
obscure and unknown it may be. 

When a new disease (e.g. Spanish influenza) springs up, 
doctors have different opinions as to the suitable drug to 
be given: in fact, the medical conference held in con- 
nection with the experiences of the war came to the con- 
clusion that there was no cure for it. This was so marked 
that the Chairman, Colonel Haven Emerson, observed: 
“We have reached unanimity for the first time.” Such an 
Incident impresses the fact that present-day medicine is 
In a state of confusion. This is well known to doctors, 
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but not to the public. Why is there this confusion! 
Because orthodox medicine follows no Law. 

A homeopath has no doubt whatever because he is 
guided by law and must select the drug which can caug 
symptoms similar to those of the patient, whether he has 
Spanish influenza or any hitherto unknown disease. He 
can immediately treat the case as a master, and his 
will go straight to the cause (even if unknown), becaug 
he selects the remedy which can cause the totality of 
symptoms noticed in the patient. It is therefore certain 
that such remedy must touch the same parts of the body 
as are touched by the disease. 

In the early stages, even when the exact location of 
the illness is unknown, the more similar the remedy is to 
the symptoms of the disease the more certain and direct 
is the curative effect. The drug could not cause symptoms 
similar to the disease if it did not affect similar parts of 
the body, and if the drug did not affect similar parts of 
the body as the disease, then it would not be a suitable 
remedy for that particular case. From first principles of 
logic we therefore find that the system is logical. 

The capacity of being able immediately to treat an 
illness however unknown is sufficient to place homceopathy 
on a plane far higher than the orthodox expectant treat- 
ment. 

To present a further explanation of treatment en mattre 
I give an instance of a rare, peculiar, individual, and 
characteristic symptom, e.g. “A patient craves cold oa 
icy drinks, and when the water becomes warm in his 
stomach he vomits.” This is indeed peculiar, but it is 
this type of symptom which permits the selection of one 
particular drug out of hundreds. The above symptom 
gives to the homeopath a clue to the drug phosphorus, 
because he knows that phosphorus can cause such curious 
changes as will induce this peculiar symptom in a healthy 
person. Hence it affects exactly the same part of a healthy 
person as the disease has affected in the patient, and if 
other symptoms accord it is the only scientific drug to 
administer, because one must touch the diseased part i 
one wishes to cure it. Please remember that the drvg 
chosen must cover the totality of symptoms in addition 
to the rare or individualistic symptom, because the wipilg 
out of any single symptom may only palliate without true 
cure. 

Without knowledge of the law one could only grope it 
the dark and find the true drug by chance, and on the samt 
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principle whenever rare and peculiar symptoms occur in 
a patient, the law enables a physician to treat the case 
en maitre, I do not suggest for a minute that other drugs 
would not help: they might, but they would not be the 
absolute best, and that is what the patient requires. 
Another practical advantage may be seen in cases where 
persons working in special circumstances are afflicted with 
lead, arsenic, phosphorus, and other poisons. Take lead, 
for instance. The mere fact that minute emanations of 
lead produce severe forms of colic cramps, convulsions, 
collapse, etc., should suffice to show that flapdoodle is 
talked when people say that homeopathic small doses of 
drugs cannot take effect. When you think how insoluble 
lead is, and then imagine it painted on the wall of a room, 
you will begin to wonder what was the quantity of lead 
necessary to make them sick. I have seen a person vomit 
and be ill for days from the effects of paint in a place 
several rooms away. Now there are nineteen known 
antidotes * for chronic lead poisoning and there is no 
logical reason to suppose, if one can select the ‘‘ very best 
antidote,” that it should be administered in a dose larger 
than the dose of lead which caused the illness. But which 
one of these nineteen antidotes should be used? Every 
instance of lead poisoning, though having the main features 
of “lead,” will have distinctive individualistic features 
peculiar to the patient. These characteristics will guide 
to the exact choice of the drug, but unless guided by a 
law the doctor will flounder among the antidotes in a 
welter of confusion, and the patient will remain uncured. 


2. Enables a doctor to individualize. 


Every doctor admits it is desirable to individualize, but 
do they carry their theories into practice? For instance, 
take malaria. In a big percentage of cases, a doctor will 
administer quinine, simply because the disease is malaria. 
Is that individualization? No, it is treatment of the 
disease ! 

All will acknowledge that quinine is valuable in malaria, 
but all must admit that many people take quinine for 
months and years without eradicating the disease. The 
larger doses they take, the more anemic they become, 
because quinine attacks the white blood corpuscles in 
addition to the malarial parasites. Certainly quinine in 
sufficient strength will kill the malarial parasite, but that 
is making a “test tube”? of the body, and leaves out of 

* Dr. Gibson Miller, Relationship of Remedies. 
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consideration the harm that the quinine in such doses 
can do to the blood cells, etc., and the unkilled parasites 
retire to the spleen or elsewhere for a period. I am not 
particularly concerned with the dosage of quinine, but 
merely show that, if the beneficent action is merely due 
to destruction of the parasites, then it is curious that its 
effect varies so often, and it is frequently powerless to cure, 
The main point, however, is that this is not individualization, 
as doctors not only order quinine for practically all malarial 
patients, but they give quinine irrespective of their symptoms 
and of the varying types of malaria! 

Then as regards tonics: The principal tonics used are 
arsenic, strychnine, quinine (we have seen above that in 
large doses quinine attacks blood cells, and hence in small 
doses is tonic to certain conditions), iron, phosphorus in 
the form of phosphates. All these drugs are poisons, and 
hence it is no novelty to homeopathists—either in theory 
or practice—to employ them as tonics. 

Frequently, however, patients are worse after taking 
a so-called tonic, and they then say: “ Arsenic does not 
suit me.”” This may be due either to the fact that the dose 
is too large, or because the drug chosen is counter-indicated 
by the symptoms of the patient. If doctors are not guided 
by law, then such mistakes are inevitable. The present 
practice of tonic-giving is in fact crude homeopathy. 
The drugs are poisons, and hence in small doses are tonic 
to those parts which in large doses they would injure. 
This is homeopathy in principle, but it is crude homeo- 
pathy because tonics (poisons) are often selected for 4 
patient without any clear symptoms indicating them, ie. 
when the patient would obtain a greater tonic effect from 
another poison capable of attacking more closely his 
relaxed tissues, and consequently far more individualistic, 
because capable of causing the very symptoms from which 
the patient suffers. 

Arsenic and strychnine (like all other drugs), are endowed 
with an inherent tendency to attack and do harm to particular 
parts of the system. They do not say to themselves: “I 
am introduced into X’s body in a large dose and must 
therefore act poisonously”” or “I am introduced into X’s 
body in a small dose, and must therefore try to act 
benignantly.” 

No. They always act PoIsONOUSLY. 

Therefore the only possible benefit from medicines is 
due to the fact that the vital force or body cells are able 
to eject a small dose and are actually fortified in so doing. 
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To gain the best individual tonic, one must select that 
poison which attacks most closely the weakened tissue. 
Because if it is going to attack quite a different set of 
tissues, how is it going to be tonic to those which require 
help? ‘True individualization prohibits the search for 
“specifics > which have been the magnet of doctors for 
centuries. If you use specifics you cannot individualize, 
and the system which searches for specifics stultifies itself. 
Whenever specifics have been found they can easily be 
shown to be homeceopathic, i.e. similar to the disease. For 
instance, mercury salvarsan and potassium iodide can all 
produce sickness in healthy persons extremely like the 
syphilis they are used to cure. 

Quinine can produce fever and ague similar to malaria. 
In fact, the ability of quinine to cause fever in the healthy 
was the Newton’s apple which drew the attention of Hahne- 
mann to the principle of likes. Emetine, the orthodox 
dysentery specific, can cause vomiting and bloody stools, 
which is dysentery. Salicylates for rheumatism, colchicum 
for gout, aspirin for influenza, urotropin for bacilluria, 
radium and X-rays for cancer, are all instances of the 
search for specifics. I do not say these drugs are always 
wrongly used, because the symptoms may demand them. 
I merely point out that to use them in every instance shows 
poverty of scope and incapacity for individualization. 

CanceR.—We know that radium, X-rays, and many 
other drugs can cause cancer, and they have been used by 
homceopathists with success for many years as a curative 
measure for certain types of cancer which have similar 
symptoms. 

What stultifies the great part of orthodox school work 
in this direction is that many of them act as if they believe 
there may be a specific for cancer, as indeed they appear 
to think there may be for all above-noted diseases, if only 
it could be found. Until they give up this idea and take 
to individualization, little permanent progress is possible. 
Whether radium or any other treatment can or cannot 
cure certain types of cancer, has nothing to do with the 
argument, as I merely desire to show that the use of specifics 
tends to destroy capacity for true individualization. 

The munificent gifts of £20,000 and £10,000 by Lord 
Atholstan and Sir William Veno, offered an example of 
the conception that one has to find specifics for cancer. 
This thought is fostered by the wrong idea of disease. 
Human beings may resemble each other, but they have 
very notable differences in construction, so that no part 
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of two men is exactly the same. Every individual lead} 
his own different life, and the consequence is that every 
cancer is the outcome of different causes, and should be 
dealt with on its own distinctive features. 

Not only does cancer of various parts of the body 
require various drugs, but different patients will requir 
different drugs, even for the same part. Unless individualiza 
tion in disease takes the place of the present ‘‘ hunt for 
specifics ” we are not likely to make a great deal of progres 
either in the cure of cancer or any other illness. 


3. Homeopathy enables a doctor to cover the totality of } 
symptoms. 


To explain this, I quote a case from Repertorizing by 
Dr. M. Tyler and Dr. J. Weir. 


Cai 

Mr. B, age 28, had following symptoms; May 6, 1910. tre 
“Pain and distension abdomen for last three years, especially at 6 am. ap 

or 4 p.m. Distension not for some time after eating. in 


Symptoms relieved by escape of flatus, and also by hot drinks, Slept well T 
till wakened at 6 a.m. by pain. 


Appetite good, some heartburn. to 
Rheumatic pains general, with no special modalities. ar 
Mentally: ‘Felt himself worse if angry. Quick tempered, but controls m 
it. Weak concentration.” ar 
Lycopodium was prescribed as apparently suiting the case, but patient dy 


returned May 19th, and medicine had not caused slightest effect. The following 
additional symptoms were then recorded. ‘‘ Pain especially at 6 a.m. Comes 
in waves or spasms ; has to draw up knees on abdomen ; causes him to roll in a 
discomfort. Increased if he gets angry. Decreased by coffee. Gets cramps 1 
in arms.” 


a 
If you examine Kent’s repertory, you will find under | 
the heading Abdomen :— ‘ 


(p. 556) Pain increased 6 a.m.; coloc; oxalic acid. 

a ‘ we 4 p. m.: causticum; coloc; belladonna; lycopo- is 
dium ; magnesium mur; phys. 

(p. 557) Pain increased by anger: chamomilla; cocculus; coloc: nur 


vomica: staphysagria: sulphur. 8 
as Pain decreased by coffee: coloc. , 
On these symptoms colocynth 1 m. was prescribed. 1 


May 27th. Been practically well. No medicine. 

June 3rd. Nothing wrong with me. No medicine. 

June 29th. Not wakened at 6 a.m. now; never feels pain at 4 p.m: f 
sleeping perfectly, but some flatulence still about; no heartburn; distension l 
hardly present; rheumatic pains gone; almost but not quite well. { 

Prescribed colocynth 10 m. 

June 18, 1911. Mother reports that the medicine upset him somewhat 
at first, but since then and now is perfectly well; not least trouble. 
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A single example affords very little proof of homco- 
pathy, because before being satisfied a scientist would 
require hundreds of examples. These can and will be 
given when necessary. 

I merely quote the case to show how homeeopaths go 
to work in dealing with the totality of symptoms. The 
patient “Mr. B.” had taken the orthodox “ specific” of 
sodium bicarbonate without success for three years, pre- 
sumably as a contrary to “ flatulence” or “acidity.” But 
from anger,” “worse at 4 p.m., and at 6 a.m.” “ better 
from coffee,” because their Materia Medica entirely lacks 


system is at fault, not the individual. 

There are some important points to observe. In this 
case rheumatism was present ; the patient was not specifically 
treated for rheumatism and yet the rheumatic pains dis- 
appeared. Secondly, the man was not treated specifically for 
indigestion nor for the flatulence, and yet they disappeared. 
The reason is that the drug was selected according to the 
totality of symptoms; the patient has been treated as 
an individual, viz. all the symptoms of his physical and 
mental individuality have been taken into consideration, 
and he has not been treated merely as a case of flatulent 
dyspepsia. 

Homeeopathists believe :— 

(a) Every symptom which is out of the normal expresses 
a part of the disease. Therefore, when selection of the 
curative drug is made, the mental, general, and particular 
symptoms must all be considered. 

(6) That the mere crushing or even elimination of one 
or two prominent symptoms, generally only leads to a 
temporary palliation, and not to a true cure of the illness. 

(c) That no doctor should aim at palliation when cure 
is possible. 

(d) For curative purposes it is of little benefit to pre- 
scribe a drug which does not cover the totality of symptoms. 

This seems clear enough, but it makes us wonder whether 
it is not a Utopian myth to find the drug which covers 
the totality of symptoms. The orthodox doctor may say 
it is impossible to find a drug to cover the totality of 
symptoms, but the reason is that their Materia Medica is 
eels in details of the exact effects of drugs on the human 

ame. 

I admit it is difficult to find the most similar remedy, 
and the task requires the most intimate knowledge of the 
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homeceopathic Materia Medica which has been prepared 
to show all the symptoms noticed during “ provings”’ of 
the various drugs. A “proving” is made by the admini- 
stration of a drug to healthy men and women, in moderate 
doses, over a period of time, and noting the effects. All 
the symptoms resulting from each drug are recorded by 
the most minute and careful observation, and doubtful 
symptoms are eliminated. Aggravations and ameliorations 
occurring at different times of day or night—alterations 
in symptoms after changes of weather, etc., are noted, 
Effects on mentality, nerves, sleep, and in fact every pos 
sible modification which that drug can cause on a person’s 


health are recorded with the utmost precision and caution [ 


by several observers. Since hundreds of drugs have been 
“proved”? in this manner, hundreds of ‘symptoms 
complex ’”’ are available, and a skilled homceopath is able 
to prescribe that drug whose pathogenesis (creation of 
sickness) is most individualistic to his patient. Even the 
cleverest of men would find it impossible to memorize all 
the symptoms, and accordingly necessity has been found 
for repertories. These books take each possible symptom 
and modification that has ever been known to exist, and 
show the drug or drugs that can cause that symptom. A 
monumental work of this nature has been compiled by an 
American genius named Kent, and a study of his admirable 
masterpiece will convince even the most sceptical that 
homeopathists at least have a wonderful foundation to 
guide them in the art of healing. Dr. Clarke’s repertory 
and Materia Medica are of equal value in England. One 
essential fact has been noticed in all these provings, that 
there is not a single known drug which has a benign influence 
on the body, even if taken in moderate doses. 

Every medicine is harmful, noxious, and sick-making ; 
quite the reverse of the ordinary idea that medicines are 
health-making. Every medicine not only attacks most 
powerfully certain parts of the body, but also attacks in 
a lesser degree every single part of the body. 

What then can we deduce from these facts? and they 
are facts because they can be indisputably established by 
anyone who cares to prove medicine on himself. 

Firstly: We deduce that if benefit is to be obtained 
from a noxious thing, then this benefit can be obtained 
only through the body-reactions to that noxious thing, 
€.g. vaccines, serum, etc., are all noxious and disgusting 
substances. 

Secondly: If a drug were beneficent in itself, then the 
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more we took of it the better, but we know it obviously is 
a mistaken idea. 

Thirdly: If we are not to aggravate the disease, we 
must administer the drug in small doses. 

Fourthly : If we give large doses to get rid of a particular 
symptom, then we will create a disturbance in other parts 
of the body. (These disturbances may be slight and at first 
unnoticeable, but if the medicine is persisted in, will 
increase and eventually become a fresh disease. This 
happens to all habitual medicine-takers, and the time 
taken to bring about such a disease merely depends on 
the strength of the individual, the quantity of drug taken, 
and nature of the drug. 

We therefore find it is dangerous to give large quantities 
of drugs—it is more especially harmful to sick persons who 
are sometimes infinitely more sensitive than healthy ones. 

Fifthly: Since every drug attacks (to a greater or less 
extent) every part of the body, the best cure will come 
from that drug which in its pathogenesis (creation of sick- 
ness) most closely resembles the disease, because it will 
affect especially those parts that are diseased. 

Any other drug would cover a different “totality of 
symptoms,” and therefore would tend to affect parts of 
the body which were less diseased, and consequently would 
be less valuable to that particular patient. 

Sixthly: The brain is the controller of the body, and 
if the body is sick, then also is the brain (more or less) 
involved. Sometimes illness of the brain makes the body 
~~ Hence any deep-acting cure must touch the 

rain. 

It is clear that however beneficial orthodoxy may 
consider the effect of “‘large doses’’ of drugs (poisons) 
on the liver, lungs, kidneys, bowels, etc., there can be no 
doubt whatever that the action of large doses on the brain 
is deleterious; even if they do produce a temporary 
lucidity or stimulation, such as coffee, alchohol, morphia, 
cocaine, etc., are able to excite. If then large doses of 
drugs are deleterious to the brain, and the brain is the 
mainspring of the body, it is evident that the only scientific 
method of cure lies in giving doses as small as possible, 
compatible with physiological effect. 

The minimum doses for each particular drug can only 
be found by experiment: Without such experiment it is 
illogical to say to homceopaths: ‘‘ Your minute doses can 
cause no effect.”” The only relevant evidence on the subject 
whether legal, scientific, or mathematical, is the evidence 
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of those who have made the experiences and not the theories 
of those who deny them on theoretical grounds. 

Anybody who, without inquiry, denies facts which 
are solemnly put forward by many thousands of fully 
qualified doctors, commits an imprudence, and if a body 
of scientists (General Medical Council) without inquiry 
brush aside such statements, then they commit a grave 
imprudence, for they endanger their right to the appellation 
of “‘ scientists.” 


4, The law enables a doctor to nip illness in the bud, 
and abort disease before any pathological change occurs 
sufficient for diagnosis. 

** Prevention is better than cure”’ is an old adage. Is 
it possible to prevent illness ? Most certainly itis. Homeo- 
pathy can do it. Illness is either chronic or acute. The 
more acute bacterial types we already try to prevent by 
hygiene and homeopathic prophylactics, such as vaccines 
and inoculations for smallpox, typhoid, plague, etc. This 
is homceo-prophylaxis, which from an orthodox point of 
view, must be somewhat regrettable and perplexing! As 
a matter of fact, in addition to serums, etc., one can stimulate 
body resistance to bacilli and other disease causes, etc., 
by drugs in small doses. It is rather the every-day chronic 
diseases, such as asthma, rheumatism, diabetes, neuralgia, 
etc., that will interest most of my readers. 

Can these be prevented by homeopathy ? 

I have no space for a long discourse, but will simply 
give some ideas which I will explain more fully on another 
occasion. 

Broadly, chronic disease is either: (a) hereditary, (b) due 
to weakness left after some acute illness which was never 
truly cured, although the acute symptoms disappeared, 
(c) due to accident, (d) due to a gradual accumulation of 
unhealthy causes. 

Some cases when seen by doctors are quite incurable, 
but are any cases incurable in their early stages ? 


Before a cancer has definitely formed can it be said | 


the person is incurable? But once formed comparatively 
few cases are actually cured. Millions of people have 
tubercular lesions at one time or other of their life—the 
majority throw off the disease by body resistances without 
knowing it and without medicine! What is the condition 
of a person shortly before diabetes or Bright’s disease 
actually declares itself? The majority of chronic case 
exhibit themselves in middle life, but they have beet 
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coming on for years before being diagnosed. The reason 
is that orthodox medicine is so materialistic that unless 
the doctor can find a calculus, a lesion, a tumour, or some 
other pronounced pathological change he considers the 
patient comparatively well and says: “I can find nothing 
whatever the matter with you. You are run down, suffering 
from nerves, anemia, etc. Go for a change and take this 
prescription.”’ (Generally a favourite tonic which will be 
given to each of his patients in similar condition, regardless 
of their individual idiosyncrasies. ) 

In some instances this advice proves sufficient, but 
think of the millions of sufferers who gradually go from bad 
to worse till they develop chronic indigestion, rheumatism, 
diabetes, Bright’s disease, gout, etc. Thus diagnosis is 
not made until it is nearly too late and the diagnosis is 
then made of disease results. All treatment based merely 
on these results is predestined to fail because it should 
be based on the causes which permitted the development 
of the tumour or whatever it might be. 

Well, it stands to reason that if the early “‘ subjective” 
appearances of the disease were fully understood, the ulti- 
mate terrors of chronic disease in a large majority of cases 
need never be suffered. Now where there is no definite 
disease, unhealthy subjective symptoms such as: “ Jumps 
when door slams ’”’—‘‘I cannot stand a noise,’”’ desire to 
commit suicide—‘‘I am very depressed’’—“I cannot 
endure this heat’’—‘‘ This cold weather knocks me out 
entirely,”—morbid fears, etc., are the red danger signals 


hoisted by Nature to inform the individual that he is not 


well, The drug which can cause the totality of such in- 
dividualistic symptoms can provide the stimulus necessary 
to readjust the balance and is the exact tonic required 
for that individual, because it is the “drug” capable of 
touching the spot most closely. At present only homeco- 
paths can find that drug with certainty because they are 
the only physicians who follow a law. Others can only 
stumble empirically on the best drug. 


5. Being a law of Nature, it follows that Nature helps 
the cure and does not oppose it. 


Laws of Nature are unchangeable and hence we have 
a solid rock as a basis for the science of homeopathy. 
The law is: “‘ Action and reaction are equal and opposite.” 
You cannot change this natural law. If it were changeable, 
it would no longer be a law. Newton propounded it 
and nobody contests it to-day. Its corollary is that the 
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body endeavours to react in the opposite direction to every 
poison (drug) that may be administered to it. 

Every stimulant is finally a depressant and every de- 
pressant administered in small doses is finally a stimulant, 
The effect produced only depends on dosage, time, and 
individuality. Hence, in order to cure a “ nervous system,” 
which is depressed, you must give it a ‘‘ depressant.” If 
you administer a stimulant, the ultimate effect will be 
further to depress the condition, although stimulants may 
often act well as palliatives, to tide over a serious moment, 

Accordingly it is not absurd for homceopathists to 
maintain: ‘ Let likes be treated by likes.” 

General: It is difficult, theoretically, to prove a point 
of this nature, especially when a superficial examination 
of the question leads to an opposite and more popular 
conclusion. Interested readers can follow up the matter 
practically at the London Homeceopathic Hospital or else- 
where. If I have shown that the homeopathic conception 
of drug action is worthy of the fullest independent investiga- 
tion, then I am satisfied. 

I repeat that I have the greatest admiration for individual 
doctors of the orthodox school who are untiring in their 
devotion towards the sick. The poverty of their results 
in chronic disease is simply due to their system, and nobody 
should read into my words anything more than a desire 
to make known the scientific nature of homceopathy. Let 
me emphasize that I have only acquainted you with a few 
of the marvels connected with the subject. The deeper 
one inquires, the greater are the wonders that become 
unveiled. 

How long will the General Medical Council refuse to 
investigate ? Five, ten, or twenty years? Not possibly 
longer can they wait, for while in Britain they have 
refused a fair hearing, homceopathy has spread to every 
single country in the world, and is practised by doctors 
of every nation. 

C. FRASER MACKENZIE 
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“IS THERE A SEA-SERPENT?” 


THE reported discovery and landing of an unclassified 
deep-sea monster on the Pacific coast of America awakens 
again the wide-spread belief in the sea-serpent. There 
have been so many authentic and detailed accounts of 
the temporary appearance on the surface of the sea of 
strange monsters, that even the unbelieving and sceptical 
are beginning to think there is something in it. The dread 
of ridicule has hitherto closed the mouths of many who 
could speak with authority on the subject. The fear of 
being laughed at is one of the most deterrent forces; but 
as some have had the pluck to speak out boldly it is likely 
more will do so. 

And so, as a matter of fact, many people, who have 
something pertinent to say concerning the sea-serpent from 
personal observation, or hearsay knowledge of a reliable 
nature, kept the information closely to themselves. Why 
should they go out of their way to be laughed at! The 
dread of ridicule closes the mouths of many who could 
tell us much on the subject. 

Captain Austin Cooper and the officers and crew of the 
Carlisle Castle, on a voyage to Melbourne in 1882, saw the 
sea-serpent, and an account of it was published in the 
Melbourne Argus. This, when it arrived in England at 
just about the “silly”? season, was seized, torn to pieces, 
and commented upon by men who probably knew nothing 
of the sea and could not tell the difference between a ship 
and a barque. Fun was poked at the sailors—officers and 
men—and they were held:up to ridicule. ‘I don’t see any 
more sea-serpents,” satirically, but very wisely said the 
captain. ‘‘If twenty sea-serpents come on the starboard, 
all hands shall be ordered to look to port. No London 
penny-a-liner shall say again that Austin Cooper is a liar 
and a fool.” Fancy the newspaper men of Fleet Street 
telling an old salt, one of Green’s most experienced sea 
captains, that he could not tell the difference between a 
piece of sea-weed and a live body in the water! 

But there is worse. Peter McQuhae, captain of H.M.S. 
Dedalus, while on her passsage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to St. Helena at 5 p.m. on August 6, 1848, saw 
“something very unusual.” Mr. Sartoris, midshipman, 
first saw it and immediately reported the circumstance to 
the officers of the watch, Lieutenant Edgar Drummond 
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with whom, and Mr. William Barrett the master, the 
captain was walking at the time on the quarter-deck. Let 
me now relate what these sailors saw, in the words of 
the captain, as very clearly and deliberately set out 
in his official report to the Admiralty: “On ow 
attention being called to the object, it was discovered to 
be an enormous serpent, with head and shoulders kept 
about four feet constantly above the surface of the sea; 
and as nearly as we could approximate by comparing it 
with the length of what our main topsailyard would show 
in the water, there was at least 60 feet of the animal 


a fleur d’eau, no portion of which was, in our perception, | 
used in propelling it through the water, either by vertical | 


or horizontal undulation. It passed rapidly, but so close 
under our lee quarters that, had it been a man of my 
acquaintance, I should have easily recognized his features 
with the naked eye. It was seen by the quartermaster, 


the boatswain’s mate, and the man at the wheel, in addition | 


to myself and officers above mentioned.”” The professional 
status of these observers did not shield them from the 
usual doubts being thrown upon their story, and Professor 
Owen pooh-poohed the idea of such a sea-serpent being 


extant, and suggested that what these experienced mariner | 


had seen and gone out of their way to officially report to 
the Admiralty was a “sea-lion” or ‘“ Anson’s seal.” 
Imagine Captain McQuhae and his officers not being able 
to distinguish such a common object, to them, as a sea-lion, 
from what they saw on this occasion, and they saw this 
strange animal, remember, so close . . . that had it beena 
man of their acquaintance they could have easily recognized 
his features with the naked eye! Is the positive evidence 
of this gallant officer and his crew to be treated as valueless 
and flatly contradicted by the mere theory of a scientist! 
Needless to say this attempted explanation by Professor 
Owen was indignantly rejected by Captain McQuhae. 
Can any sane person imagine that McQuhae made up this 
circumstantial and detailed story and then got his crew 
to back it up. Why should he perpetuate such a practical 
joke when all he could expect to get from it was what 
he did get—ridicule ? McQuhae’s answer is just what 4 
plain spoken sailor-man would say, and it is as direct and 
breezy as one could wish—‘‘ The creative powers of the 
human mind may be very limited. On this occasion they 
were not called into requisition, my purpose and desire 
throughout being to furnish eminent naturalists such 48 
the learned professor with accurate facts and not with 
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exaggerated representation, nor with what could by any 
possibility proceed from optical illusion. . . . I deny the 
existence of excitement or the possibility of optical illusion. 
[adhere to the statements, as to form, colour, and dimensions 
contained in my official report to the Admiralty, and I 
leave them as data whereupon the learned and scientific 
may exercise the pleasure of imagination until some 
more fortunate opportunity shall occur of making a closer 
acquaintance with the ‘great unknown,’ in the present 
instance most assuredly no ghost.” 

It is not at all unlikely that these words of Captain 
McQuhae may prove prophetic, for the oceans of the earth 
are yearly being more and more navigated, and distant 
lands and coasts searched more thoroughly than formerly. 
A closer acquaintance may therefore any day be expected 
with the ‘‘ great unknown ”’ as he calls it. 

But the story of the Dedalus sea-serpent was to 
receive singular confirmatory evidence, and evidence which 
could not possibly have been collusive. The Dedalus 
captain and men saw this sea-serpent on August 6th in 
lat, 24° 44’ S., long. 9° 22’ E. On September 20th of the 
same year (1848), the American brig Daphne in lat. 4° 11’ S., 
long. 10° 15’ E. saw what was apparently, from the descrip- 
tion, the same monster—‘“‘ A huge serpent or snake with a 
dragon’s head.”” Mark Trelawny, the master, said “‘ imme- 
diately upon its being seen, one of the deck guns was 
brought to bear upon it, which having been charged with 
spike-nails and whatever pieces of iron could be got at 
the moment was discharged at the animal, then only distant 
about 40 yards from the ship. It immediately reared its 
head in the air, and plunged violently with its body, 
showing evidently that the charge had taken effect. The 
Daphne was to leeward at the time, but was put about 
on the starboard tack and stood towards the brute, which 
was seen foaming and lashing the water at a fearful rate. 
Upon the brig nearing, however, it disappeared and though 
evidently wounded, made rapidly off at the rate of 15 or 16 
knots an hour.’ Now here again it should be noticed 
that the serpent was seen for a considerable time and was 
only distant 40 yards from the ship. It was actually hit 
and foamed and lashed through the water. It is hardly 
conceivable that the master of the Daphne and his crew 
should have seen at 40 yards distance a sea-lion, or even 
Anson’s seal (Morunga elephantina) and have described a 
serpent ! 

The atmosphere at sea is so clear, being very free from 
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dust and dirt-obscuring particles, that objects are much 
more discernible than on land. But here come in the 
facts of this account, showing how confirmable they are 
with those of the Dedalus story. When the Daphne saw 
and had described the serpent that passed within 40 yards 
of the brig, her officers and men did not know that the 
Dedalus had six weeks previously seen the same—or 
at any rate an exactly similar monster not so very far 
away from the same spot on the ocean—20° further south, 
The description of the Daphne serpent was handed in 
mid-ocean to James Henderson, master of the Mary Ann 
of Glasgow, who brought it to Glasgow. On landing he 
then read for the first time of the Daedalus serpent, so that 
he could not have posted up the Daphne to tell a corro- 
borative tale. But at any rate why should he? What 
interest was it to him to do so? No, I think the direct, 
specifically clear evidence of H.M.S. Dedalus, coupled with 
the strong and absolutely independent evidence of the 
American brig Daphne, prove that in August and Sep- 
tember of 1848 a serpent of huge size—no seal or sea-lion 
will in any way square with the two accounts given if so 
many observers who knew well, seals and sea-lions—was 
living and showed itself on the face of the waters 
about lat. 4° to 24° S. and long. 9° to 10° E. I am not 
aware that Professor Owen attempted to deal with the 
Daphne story. He would regard it most likely as a false- 
hood—for it must be either true or that. 

The publication of the Dedalus sea-serpent led also to 
the publication of several narratives of similar occurrences 
not before recorded. Natural timidity and fear of ridicule 
had doubtless previously smothered the observations. The 
pluck of McQuhae broke down the barriers of nervous reserve. 
Surgeon Davidson stated that when he was returning, to 
India in the Royal Saxon, in 1829, he and the captain saw 
a short distance ahead an animal bearing a close resemblance 
to that seen by Captain McQuhae. He said: “It passed 
within 35 yards of the ship,” and they saw the water curling 
up on its breast as it moved along. Then in 1852 the 
passengers on the Barham bound for India saw “ about 
500 yards from the ship” the “head and neck of an 
enormous snake. We saw about 16 to 20 feet out of the 
water. He was seen by all on board.” Five years later, 
within 10 miles of St. Helena, the ship Castilian met what 
was described by the captain and two chief officers as 4 
great sea-serpent. It reared its head out of the water. 
This was seen “‘ within 20 yards of the ship, when it suddenly 
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disappeared for about half a minute and then made its 
appearance in the same manner again, showing distinctly 
its neck and head about 10 or 12 feet out of the water.” 
Surely these tales are not the effort of the imagination ! 
A snake passing within 20 yards of a ship could hardly be 
mistaken for anything else. 

But a still stranger and more remarkable account of 
the sea-serpent is that related by the officers and crew of 
the Pauline. Their story is so unusual and so detailed 
that it is impossible to imagine it to be a make-up. It 
is either an absolutely true account of what took place 
on the high sea or else it is entirely a fairy story to be 
ranked with the Arabian Nights, Baron Munchausen, 
and Louis Rougemont. Their vessel was on its way from 
Shields to Zanzibar. In July 1875 they observed three 
large sperm whales, one of which was gripped round the 
body with two turns of what appeared to be a huge serpent. 


The head and tail appeared to have a length beyond the 


coils of about 30 feet, its girth being 8 or 9 feet. Five days 
later a similar serpent was seen about 200 yards off, shooting 
along the surface, head and neck being out of the water 
several feet. The serpent whirled its victim round and round 
with fearful commotion in the water for about 15 minutes, 
ne suddenly dragged the whole to the bottom, head 
rst. 

As might be expected Captain Drewar’s story met with 
a storm of derisive laughter from the Press of the day, but 
he manfully stood to his guns and in a letter to the Calcutta 
Englishman he most indignantly turned the tables upon 
those who had held him up to ridicule. “I can laugh 
and joke on the subject as well as anyone, but I can’t see 
why, if people can’t fairly refute my statement they should 
use falsehood to do so,” for one of the great London dailies 
had-highly coloured and spiced the captain’s plain unvar- 
nished tale. Amongst other embellishments this organ 
with (the then) “ largest circulation in the world ”’ described 
how Captain Drewar and his crew heard the “ribs of the 
ill-fated fish cracking one after the other with a report 
like that of a small cannon; its bellowings, etc. To use 
the eloquent words of the principal spectator, it ‘ struck 
us all aghast with terror.’’? This absurd account has 
been utilized in a book of fiction—For Treasure Bound, 
by Harry Collingwood—where an account is given of “ the 
deep bellowing cries of the tortured whale and the crunching 
sound of its crushing bones” (p. 107). The ignorance of 
this newspaper-exaggerated account is of course at once 
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apparent, for a whale is not a fish. A writer who doe 
not know that elementary fact is scarcely an authority to 
criticize natural history facts, but Captain Drewar sagely 
remarks on this inexcusable newspaper exaggeration, “fear 
and terror are not in Jack’s composition, and such eloquent 
words he leaves to such correspondents as described the 
ever-doubtful ‘ man-and-dog fight ’’’—the marvellous account 
of which I am old enough to remember and which still 
haunts the purlieus of Fleet Street. 

Wonderful as Captain Drewar’s story is, some con- 
firmation of it is afforded by a Kinebeck shipmaster who 
in 1818 swore before a Justice of the Peace in Kinebeck 
county, Maine, that he had seen a similar combat between 
a whale and a huge serpent. It was six o’clock in the 
evening of June 2lst, when the packet Delia was plying 
between Boston and Hallowell, when Cape Ann bore west: 
south-west about two miles, steering north-north-east. The 
captain and fifteen others on board with him saw an object 
directly ahead which he had no doubt was a sea-serpent. 
“The serpent threw up its tail from 25 to 30 feet, ina 
perpendicular direction, striking the whale by it with 
tremendous blows rapidly repeated,” and then the account 
goes on to describe the chase of the whale by the serpent, 
both at last disappearing beneath the surface. This story 
was only published after the Pauline account had been made 


known—till then the fear of ridicule had prevented the | 
spectators making it known. Very possibly the sea-serpent 
has been frequently seen by ships traversing little frequented | 


parts of the ocean, but the eye-witnesses have agreed 
among themselves to keep to themselves what they have 
seen from the fear of being laughed at and discredited. 
One instance of such a deliberately planned conspiracy of 
silence is within my personal knowledge. I would not for 
a moment assert that all the accounts of marvellous sea- 
phenomena of a serpent character which are rushed off 
in frantic haste to the Press by enthusiastic correspondents 
are of actual sea-serpents. Unquestionably some of the 
accounts, particularly those by landsmen of so called sea- 
serpents, originate quite innocently in other causes which 
may give rise to the phenomena described. Such 
serpentine appearance may be caused by a number of 
porpoises swimming one behind the other at regular intervals 
as porpoises are wont to do, but then no sailor could 
possibly mistake such a procession with which he is perfectly 
familiar for anything else. Professor Aldis records a flight 
of sea-fowl as being very like the progression made by 4 
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serpent swimming at the surface of the ocean. The 
naturalist Gosse records two instances in which long 
attenuated patches of sea-weed so far excited the imagination 
of captains of vessels as to cause them to lower boats and 
proceed to explore the phenomena. But then these strips 
of sea-weed did not rush through the water at many miles 
an hour as did the Dedalus and Daphne serpent, and the 
fact that boats were lowered shows that the coiled-up sea- 
weed was a very long way from the ship. Other scientific 
doubters have been so hard pressed to support their dis- 
belief that they have explained the various circumstantial 
reports of the appearance of the sea-serpent by saying 
that the occurrence is due to a pair of basking sharks 
(Selache maxima), one following the other with the dorsal 
fin and the upper lobe of the tail just appearing above the 
water. But here again sailors on meeting basking sharks 
scarcely give them a second look. They are, in certain 
latitudes, common objects of the ocean, and they know 
them well. 

The ribbon fish, which by the way is never known at 
the most larger than 20 feet, has also been lugged into 
the explanatory category, and so have gigantic squids 
(Architeuthis princeps). Unfortunately for those who 
advance these specious theories, the fact remains that the 
very class of observers who relate accounts of the appearance 
of the sea-serpent are just the class who know these other 
fish and optical effects of the ocean best. They are just 
those persons least likely to be confused and misled by 
what they see upon the surface of the ocean. They are 
just the class to instantly observe anything on the face 
of the waters which is unusual and they are always on the 
look-out. Looking out is the main business at sea. 

There are, of course, the completely fabricated accounts 
of sea-serpents—‘ good stories”? they are called—which 
never seem to have done circulating round the world in 
newspaper paragraphs. These have a generic similarity 
which cause them to be quickly recognized by the initiated, 
but they deceive many, and to a large extent account for 
the prevalent scepticism on the subject. 

We know practically nothing of the inhabitants of the 
deep sea, not being ourselves inhabitants thereof, as we 
are of land, and not much more of the ways and habits 
of life of the denizens of even the shallow waters. Why 
then should the survival of some species—perhaps a 
genus—of mammoth monsters in the deep sea be incredible 
orimprobable ? We know from actual fossil remains that 
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enormous creatures, cetacean or saurian, did formerly live 
in the sea, so why should not some of them (or representative 
species) have survived till the present time? The battle 
of the survival of the fittest is fought under very different 
circumstances at the great depths of the ocean to what 
it is on land. On land, unwieldy monsters in the stem 
struggle for existence, which is never ending, have gone 
down before the invading hosts of smaller. The mammoth 
has given place to the elephant. The elephant is getting 
rarer and rarer. The buffalo has practically been exter. 
minated during the last sixty years only. The Dodo was 
too clumsy for the exigencies of the active life of historic 
times and had to go. But in the deep sea the state of 
things may be, and most probably is, very different. There 
the great shapes—attenuated or bulky which on land would 
be unwieldy and clumsy may be, and probably are, lithe 
and active, able to fight well the battle of life, for they are 
in a medium of vast extent in which they can easily flee 
from besetting dangers or freely move from one spot to 
another in search of food. Huge land animals have nothing 
like the chance of life possessed by sea animals. To show 
how little we know of the sea and its monster denizens 
I may mention that it is only within recent years that we 
have become convinced from ocular evidence that giant 
cuttle fishes, reaching to a total drawn-out length of some 
80 feet have been living in the ocean. These huge monsters 
have been in the deep sea for countless ages and yet we 
know it not. May not the sea-serpent be there too? He 
is a bold man who attempts to assert, in the face of the 
positive evidence which is steadily accumulating, that the 
creature may not be there. 

From a vast amount of positive evidence on the subject 
I have selected a few typical examples and arranged them 
chronologically. Those accounts of the appearance of the 
sea-serpent seen by landsmen only, or by those unfamiliar 
with the sea, I have discarded as they are more open to 
doubt and mistake. I have given only the essential details. 
It is clear from perusing the published accounts of so-called 
sea-serpent appearances in their entirety that the probable 
number of individuals of the species is not great—they do 


not swarm like pilchards or herrings. It is improbable | 


that more than one species of sea-serpent exists. The 
increased amount of shipping going here, there, and 
everywhere over the oceans of the world has no doubt 
driven this evidently particularly shy creature, to the 
less frequented waters. The North Sea near the Norwegial 
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ive } coast was once a favourite haunt of the sea-serpent—the 
ive } evidence of that is abundant. Nowadays it is rarely seen 
there, shipping in the North Sea having so vastly increased. 
ent Until by some remarkable stroke of fortune specimens 
hat are secured, the exact zoological status of this sea-serpent 
em must remain unsolved, though the accounts clearly indicate 
one a reptile. 

oth J. Harris STONE 
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THE TWILIGHT OF KELTIO CATHOLIOISy 


ELEVEN years ago the wisest Irishman of our time said | 
that “it looked as if we (Irish) might at last shape ourselves | 


into a national freak which would justify, not self-govem. 
ment, but control by the Commissioners for Lunacy,”* 
This admirable prediction was followed, unfortunately, by 
another and more questionable one: he went on to add 
that his countrymen were gradually being won back to 
humanity. Now, humanity is not generally regarded to-day 
as a specially Irish characteristic; and, psychology being 
the fashionable science of the age, we are all casting about 
for the psychological reason of a gifted people’s terrible 
fall from grace. Emotional and ‘‘ temperamental” (to 
adopt the latest modish cliché) the Irish, as we know, are 
easily led ; but it is not clear why it has been their almost 
unvarying misfortune to find such blind guides for leaders, 
Mystics, poets, and artists, they have produced no native 
art or poetry worth mentioning; yet they have always 
been a people of keen discernment, and the mystical quality 
still runs like a thread through the national fibre. By 
following it we may perhaps find at least a partial clue 
to the Irish psychological puzzle. 

Two strains, each of a mystical quality, permeate the 
religion and character of Irishmen. There is, first, the old 
folk-lore and Nature-mysticism inherited from their Druid 
ancestors, and still deeply implanted in the peasant mind; 
and this runs side by side with the incongruous blend of 
dogma and mysticism introduced later by Latin Christianity. 
The first was never of a very high type, and it may wel 
be doubted whether time and certain crude conceptions 
of up-to-date “religion”? (by which I mean the political 
clericalism of our day) have improved it. The relations 
between the two mystical systems, the Catholic and the 
Druidic—the unshackled mythology and sorcery of Paganism 
and the formalistic wizardry instituted by Rome—were 
the subject of much discussion in Irish Gaelic League circles 
during the first decade of the present century: the clash 


between them appears to have begun about 1,500 yeals / 


ago. The early history of the Church in Ireland is wrapped 
in obscurity. The first Christians appear to have arriv 


in the third century and, if the priests are to be believed, | 


they found the country immersed in a dense fog of barbari¢ 
* Co-operation and Nationality, by G. W. Russell (A.E.), p. 1. 
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ignorance which lasted until St. Patrick came. But A.E. 
and other Irish scholars paint the mysterious glamour 
of the Druid age in glowing language, and deny the alleged 
inferiority of Druid culture to that of the Roman innovators : 


| indeed, the two appear to have had much in common. 


It seems tolerably clear that a mystical culture of a fairly 
high order existed in the country at a remote age. The 
great mystic and Neoplatonist philosopher, Erigena, the 
father of Western rationalism, whose works were condemned 
by the Church,* crossed over to Scotland from Ireland 
in the ninth century; and he is said to have obtained his 
early teaching in Irish schools, Centuries earlier, if Gaelic 
literature and tradition are to be believed, and long before 
the coming of the more or less legendary Padraig, the Druids 
had a religion and philosophy of their own, which were 
by no means despicable. The Druids were “learned in 
things divine,” says that first-class authority, Professor 
J. B. Bury, in his Life of St. Patrick, p. 115; and the poets 
of the day, men of dignity and consequence, were in request 
as lawyers, arbitrators, and judges. This hardly suggests 
dense barbarism. 

In the fifth century the quarrel between the rival 
religious systems came to a head. In 431 Pope Celestine I 
dispatched to the island one of those troublers-in-Israel 
who are now styled Apostolic Delegates, with the purpose 
(or at any rate the ostensible purpose) of combating the 
Pelagian heresy which was said to be rife in the country. 
The delegate’s name was Palladius, and his visit was the 
first manifestation of Rome’s authority in Irish affairs. 
“Heathenism is naturally tolerant,” as Professor Bury 
observes, but the new Church, as we know, was the reverse 
of tolerant; so we cannot be surprised that the Druid 
hierarchy bitterly opposed, as priests have always opposed, 
anything that threatened their personal emoluments and 
ascendency. 

Mr. W. P. Ryan, in his illuminating work, The Pope’s 
Green Island, describes this crisis in Irish history from the 
Gaelic League point of view. He casts his account in 
the form of a fascinating narrative with historical backing, 
which I take the liberty of briefly outlining. The story 
opens on the banks of the river Boyne, where three Druid 
sages—Neachtan, the poet, scholar, traveller, and philoso- 
Pher; Seoghach, a learned and famous chief interested in 
art and psychic study; and Art, the musician—are seated 


| logether with a young student named Ciaran. They are 


* See Christian Mysticism, by Dean Inge, p. 138. 
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discussing the affairs of the nation and, in particular, th 
mischief which the new missionary, Palladius, is doiny 
Neachtan tells Ciaran that there is only one truth, one faith, 


one philosophy in the world: all the great Teachers of | 


mankind have the same guiding thoughts, the same cree 


in essence, though expressed in different ways. The first | 


Christians were wise and spiritual men, but the ney 
Christians have lost the true philosophy and mysticism, 
and are growing haughty and worldly: their leaders and 
clerics care less for sanctity and high thinking than for 
power and riches. 

Art, the musician, says ; “‘ There ought to be no contention 
concerning gods. It were as senseless as contention about 
souls.” Never was there fighting on account of creed 
till the neo-Christians came. Music was the true blessing 
and bond amongst men. Neachtan regrets that the nev 
Christians are losing the early spirit and cordiality: “Some 
are actually declaring that there is no truth but theirs,” 

Seoghach admires the character of Old Padraig (ft, 


Patrick) in spite of his strange philosophy, but this new { 


Patrick (Palladius) is a very different person, and his weird 
theories are deserving of pity rather than anger. 


The next scene brings us to the Feis (convention) a} 


Tara. Palladius is present, and the chiefs and sages are 
gathered together under the presidency of the good and 
amiable King Laoghaire. That worthy monarch is anxious 
at heart, fearing that it may be impossible to keep the 
peace between the established order and the new ecclesiastics 
‘“‘ His private view is that the latter are rather unlearne, 
unsocial, and disloyal:’’ in fact, Palladius would appear 
to have been a sort of fifth-century Dr. Mannix. A some 


what heated discussion follows, in which several speaker | 
declare that Palladius is conspiring to bring Ireland unde | 


the sway of Rome. Palladius ardently denies the charge; 
his voice rises to a sgreadach (screech) and he vehemently 
asserts the Church’s authority, and expresses his cone 
for Druid philosophy as the work of the Devil. Astonisi: 
ment comes over the Druids, and rising anger. Palladius 
seeing the dangerous temper of the chiefs, leaves the assembly 
in high dudgeon; and shortly afterwards the first of th 
long line of Roman mischief-makers in Ireland sets sil 
from the country’s shores for the country’s good. 
Palladius is gone; but the Neo-clerics remain, and th 
Druids know full well that soon or late they will sap aul 
destroy the old order; and history shows that these wet 
not idle fears. Roman Catholics, as may be supposed, 
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not admit this to be a true version of what occurred ; 
put modern scholarship indicates more and more that the 
Papist picture of a thoroughly barbarous pre-Patrician 
Ireland is not a correct one. However this may be—and 
far be it from me to dogmatize on such a matter—certain 
it is that the old “‘ Pagan” mysticism and superstition 
had sunk deep into the hearts of the people, and they still 
persist as a vital force in Irish life. It was fear, as Statius 
said, that first created the gods, and Hobbes regarded it 
as the seed of all religion: the root of primitive mysticism 
lies in a peculiar form of superstitious terror, which Plutarch 
considered to be a species of cowardice. To the mystical 
awe inspired by the forces of Nature was added, later on, 
a new religion of terror which rules by threats of super- 
natural retribution inflicted (or withheld) at the behest of 
earthly ministers, and following swiftly on the heels of 
disobedience to ecclesiastical authority: in this sense the 
Irishman may be said to have a double dose of original 
sin, and the two forces between them have reduced him 
to a state of perpetual panic. He is for ever quaking, 
like the bogs of his native land. He cowers before the 
Church; trembles at the idea of hell and purgatory, at 
the ghosts which his goblin-obsessed, priest-ridden brain 
makes him see in the gathering shades of night; at the 
public opinion which is (or used to be) simply the opinion 
of- the village curé; at the danger of maltreatment or 
assassination during the early morning hours—at every- 
thing in heaven above or the earth below. 

“Fear is cruel and mean,” says Emerson with much 
truth: the terror-stricken man or animal is apt to behave 
like a wild beast. Especially would this seem to be so 
in respect of the madness and malignity induced by dread 
of the supernatural. Fear is an obscene bird, and it begets 
an obscene progeny of ferocious instincts. Religious 
mystics reared, like the Irish and Russians, in an artificial 
atmosphere of cunningly stimulated dread, can be excessively 
brutal, as recent events in both countries prove. Else- 
where mystical religion of the inferior order, Christian and 
heathen alike, has had its ‘“‘ baboonery” no less bloody 
than that of the Bolsheviks, The savagery of certain 
Irish Papists is, as I showed in the National Review for 
August 1922, the logical outcome of the practice and doctrine 
Inculeated by their Church. ‘Cruelty is the only piety,” 


» a8 St. Jerome said, where the Church’s interests are at 


stake; and the blood-bath of sanctified mysticism has been 
fairly well filled during recent years. Nor are redeeming 
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features easy to find in the Irish embroilment. “ A lordly 


magnificence of wickedness,” says A.E., “is not so hope 
less a thing to contemplate as a dead level of petty iniquity ;” 
and the remark was inspired by the conditions of Irish 
life. The wickedness of this priest-ridden race has been 
enough to satisfy the greediest epicure of sin, but more 
deplorable still is the meanness, the narrowness, the in- 
conceivable pettiness displayed by a people who have 
lived out their lives in clerical leading-strings. ‘‘ Nobody 
who knows Ireland expects a generous construction of any 
man’s motives,” says the Nationalist Mr. Stephen Gwynn; 
and the saying gives one furiously to think. 

Belief in witchcraft, ghosts, thaumaturgy, and the like, 
is the natural inheritance of the Irish peasantry, and the 
notion of mysterious priestly power has been tacitly encouraged 
by the clerics for their own ends. ‘‘ The priest could work 
miracles at will; he could turn obstreperous sinners into 
animals.”” A free and independent elector, voting for 
a parliamentary candidate some years ago, was accosted 
by an Irish priest with: “If ye don’t vote for ——, I'll 
tur-rn ye into an ass.” In some parts of Ireland ghosts 
are said to be almost as big an economic nuisance as 
politicians, because the labourer will not go any distance 
to work unless he can find an escort to protect him as he 
walks home in the dark. “Spirituality” of this kind may 
be good for the Church, but it is very expensive for the 
country. A gruesome story entitled ‘“‘The Witch,” in the 
National Review for last April, be it fiction or fact, illustrates 
the curious mentality of the people from another angle; 
and that brilliant Catholic writer, Mr. P. D. Kenny (“ Pat”) 
describes in The Sorrows of Ireland the fate which befell 
Elizabeth Casey, an old woman of Mayo, who had become 
involved in a land dispute. Passing her cottage one 
evening he thought he saw something queer, and went 
on and fetched the police. ‘‘On the floor was a mass of 
dark ashes, in the outline of a human body. At one end 
was a tuft of grey hair, at the other the charred remains 
of a boot. A little apart was a human shin-bone, and there 
were bits of bones among the ashes. She had been burnt 
to death in her solitude, and that was all that remained 
of her. She died without a priest.” No neighbour came 
to the wake. ‘‘ The remains were left in their solitude for 
days and nights until her relations came from a distance and 
removed the ashes.” 

Terror begets ever more and more terrorism, and it 
has been the misfortune of the Irish terrorist—be he gunman 
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or gombeen man, priest or pistoleer—to be always at war 
with some other tyrant. “Terror and greed,” said an 
impartial Nationalist priest to Mr. Sydney Brooks ; “ those 
are the operative forces of Irish life and politics;” and 
go the country marches to physical and moral ruin. The 
“island of saints and scholars” is no longer saintly or 
scholarly ; and we must not forget that the Church has 
made herself responsible for both morals and education. Dis- 
satisfied with this limited empire, she also interferes by means 
of spiritual menaces in every department of life. So long 
as theology was considered more important than capacity, 
and the chief qualification for a pig-killer or a butter-maker 
was not technical proficiency, but sound views on the 
Immaculate Conception and the Filioque clause, business 
declined and the nation was impoverished in intellect and 
purse. Religion based on terror is a deadly instrument 
of demoralization. Under its sway the peasant has neither 
mind nor will of his own. His thoughts are the echo of 
another man’s thoughts, his will subject to that man’s will ; 
the shadow of the Church hangs like a thundercloud over 
his whole life. And now intimidation, as an aid to virtuous 
living, has been tried and found completely wanting. It 
was Robert Burns, if I remember rightly, who said, 


The fear o° hell ’s a hangman’s whip 
To haud the wretch in order; 


but the trouble is, as I have shown elsewhere, that the 
fear of hell and purgatory does not keep the Papist “‘ wretch ”’ 
in order. A study of criminal statistics, official and other 
reports from all quarters of the globe, shows that Catholics 
are, roughly, three or four times as disorderly and criminal 
as non-Catholics.* At the back of the Irish murder-gangs 
there has always been, as Lord Acton and others have 
shown, a large backing of clerical authority. The assassin 
merely shows himself to be rather more resolute and thorough- 
going than the priest. 

A country where divine sanction is given to rebellion 
and murder, and incapacity is privileged by priestcraft, 
cannot flourish socially or economically. Before the war 
good Irishmen like A.E. justly complained that the beast 
had replaced man in Irish agriculture ; but this was largely 
because the bullock had proved himself a more efficient 
producer of wealth than the peasant. It is only where 
the land is not good enough for the master of the situation, 


* See Priestoraft: A Study in Unnecessary Fictions, Appendix IL. 
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the bullock, that the people are allowed to cultivate it, 
Mother Church, with the British Government and the native 
politicians at her back, has laid poor Irish humanity in the 


dust and kept it there, in order that she might reign over | 


a ruined and distracted people. Accordingly ‘‘ down goes 
the nation, and up goes the bullock”; the beasts grow 
fat, the people poor and inefficient. The bullocks, as 
the sarcastic “ Pat’”’ pointed out fifteen years ago, possess 
one crowning merit; they have no “religion” and no 
politics. They are allowed the free use of their faculties, 
and, having no Cardinal or priest to dictate to them, are 
found to be more satisfactory tenants of the soil than their 
human rivals. The churches are empty; “the priest 
preaches to the bullock, and permits no one but himself 
to express opinions on the phenomenon.” 

Now, however, we are told that a complete change has 
come over the face of the country. Clerical authority has 
almost vanished, because the clerics betrayed their trust. 
Some of us (the present writer included) warned the Church 
years ago that there would be a day of retribution for her 
encouragement of sedition, her connivance at lawlessness 
and crime. That retribution has followed more swiftly 
upon her heels than most people-expected. An Irish bishop 
may be the infallible being that theology says he is, but 
in these later days his divinely inspired denunciations of 
‘‘unauthorized murders” carry about as much weight as 
the prophetic outpourings of Old Moore; excommuni- 
cation is a brutum fulmen, and the once omnipotent 
priest has become a Benedick whom any parishioner 
may check with: ‘‘ Nobody marks you.” Some folk 
are shaking their heads mournfully over this sudden 
transformation. They tell us that the destruction of 
clerical absolutism will open the floodgates of evil, and 
that morality and social order will disappear in a general 
cataclysm. Listening to these prophets of woe one would 
imagine that Ireland was a terrestrial Paradise, and that 
holy Mother Church had turned all her Irish children into 
archangels. My belief is now, as it has always been, that 
the removal of the pfiestly incubus (if it really has been 
removed) is the best thing that could possibly happen to 
that unhappy island. I am optimist enough to hope— 
in the face of a most melancholy and unpromising outlook— 
that, if only the national faculties are given a chance t0 
develop on their own account, and unhampered by clerical 
shackles, some day things may gradually improve. 

Ireland has suffered, not only from an excess of drink, 
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gombeen, grazing, and politics, but from a superabundance 
of piety; her people and her priests do such strange things 
for the love of God, while songs of anti-English hate, sung 
in clerical and political chorus, testify to their “religion ” 
and “patriotism.” The Church has suffered herself to 
be used as a pawn in the game of sedition; rebellion and 
crime receive the benediction of orthodoxy. The all- 
powerful Molly Maguires, as Mr. W. O’Brien tells us in 
his latest book, were “‘ composed exclusively of Catholics 


~ pledged by a sacramental test.” It was a Roman Catholic, 


I believe, who said that ‘“ England in Ireland has been 
nothing but the Pope’s policeman;’’ and our attempts 
to govern the country through the bishops are now proved 
to have been among our worst and most disastrous blunders, 
Morality arises from a habit of mind. The habit may 
spring from religious, utilitarian, or altruistic motives, 
but it must exist before a man or a nation can become 
moral, and the Roman organization has not been successful 
in producing the required state of mind. We laymen of 
to-day, painfully developing our ethical sense in the face 
of dogmatic religion, have learned that the gospel of hate 
and particularism is not true Christianity: we have now 
got to teach the priest religion. Our conceptions of morality 
are certainly higher than his, our morals in practice probably 
no worse. 

Irishmen are for ever calling out for capital, but the 
capital they mostly require is character. ‘* Character,” 
says Emerson, “is centrality. ... The face which it 
wears to me is self-sufficingness.’’ Everything in the 
Irishman’s early training tends to prevent him from being 
self-sufficing. Character ‘‘is best where no hands but 
Nature’s have been laid upon it.’? Irish character is 
subjected to the perpetual moulding and meddling of 
an external agent from the cradle to the grave. Character 
stimulates the intellect, and so passes into thought ; 
and thought is what the Irishman needs. He should be 
taught to think for himself, and not to regard his brain 
as a mere clerical asset. The old Irish Pagans, according 
to Mr. Kenny, made their gods so great and powerful 
that they had to murder their own children to make 
sacrifices to the divinities athirst for blood. In like 
manner their clerical descendants in our day do not 
hesitate to destroy human will and character as a sacrifice 
to the new divinity, Mother Church. And the victims 
offer themselves up willingly on many a questionable altar. 
The religious rebel wants to die as a martyr for his country 
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and his creed: let him rather send the political priest 
about his business and read Lecky, who says that the 
proper study of a wise man is not how to die, but how 


to live. But the voice of reason cannot reach the ears | 


of a people who are possessed of a complacent assurance 
that they are right, and all the rest of the world wrong, 
The Russian people, who emulate the Southern Irish 
in their fine taste for mysticism and gore, have one 
advantage over their rivals. They have certain eminent 
critics—among whom I may mention Gorki, Dostoevsky, 
and Tchekof—who have the courage now and then to 
tell their countrymen what they think of them. And 
they tell the Russians, with a distressing candour, that 
they are ‘‘a second-rate people,” intensely ignorant 
and horribly cruel, lacking in art and literature and all 
that constitutes true civilization. It is no use their 
pretending that they are virtuous folk, the salt of the 
earth, because they are nothing of the sort: if Russia 
were sunk beneath the sea to-morrow these cynics doubt 
if the world would be one penny the poorer. No Irish 
Nationalist dares to talk to his fellow-patriots in this 
outspoken fashion; but Mr. Herbert Pim, an ex-Sinn 
Feiner who, after suffering imprisonment several times 
for ‘‘the cause,” has seen the error of his ways, has 
some illuminating remarks about his former associates, 
In his very instructive booklet, Sinn Fein, he describes 
Ireland as “the noisiest and most unsatisfactory place 
in the world”’ outside Russia; and he roundly accuses 
his countrymen of a ruinous conceit which makes them 
fancy they have nothing to learn and everything to teach. 
I cannot but think that there are some grounds for the 
accusation. Many Irishmen are still, like the Germans, 
unrepentant and unashamed. The subtle flattery of 
priests, intellectuals, and place-hunters has turned their 
heads: they still believe the Ballyhooley curate when 
he tells them they are a chosen people, creation’s 
masterpiece. Did not His Holiness the late Pope of 
Rome, in face of the reigning crime and anarchy, call 
them “the noble Irish nation?’ Another ecclesiastical 
dignitary, Canon William Barry, D.D., assured us not 
so long ago that ‘‘Ireland has saved her soul!” An 
Irish M.P. told the Cork Young Men’s Society, in the 
presence of the Bishop, that “the Irish nation is the 
moral leader of the world.” ; 
An exclusive Church preaches racial, social, and religious 
separatism on the grounds of an alleged superiority. 
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Roman Catholics, Irish Catholics in particular, are “‘ the 
sons of God,” a gens sancta which alone possesses the 
truth. ‘‘ Without are dogs.’? There is no true human 
relationship between the individual units which form the Irish 
community, and there never can be so long as the youthful 
Papist is brought up to regard Protestants as brands 
fit only for the burning. Irish literature, the people 
think, is the finest in the world—even bad Erse is better 
than the best English—only they are not quite sure 
what it is, or where it is to be found: when the whole 
nation speaks Irish it will find nothing to read. It is 
hoped, however, when that happens—say, fifty years 
hence—somebody may perhaps write something. They 
scoff at ‘‘ the dull-witted Saxons ”’ who, after all, produced 
Milton and Shakespeare, but think the latter might 
have given us some decent plays, if only he had written 
in Irish and been brought up a Papist. It is conceded 
that the people should be allowed a modicum of foreign 
literature, but, ‘‘ Nothing English: ” ‘‘ the Gaelic League 
might object,”’ and religion would be endangered.* ‘‘ The 
English language is poisonous,’ as a popular priest said : 
the nation might gain the whole world, and lose its own 
soul. Cardinal Newman, in 1851, felt it incumbent on 
him, as Rector of the national University, to explain to 
the Irish prelates who managed it that literature forms 
an important part of education ! 

To politics and clericalism must now be added philology 
and folk-lore as new factors of social cleavage and “‘ eternal 
separateness ’’ in race, creed, and economic conditions ; 
but ultra-dogmatic religion remains, as heretofore, the 
champion of isolation and the most prolific begetter of 
strife. The view has been freely expressed that the 
clerical débdécle in Ireland is a blow from which the Roman 
Church can hardly recover. English Romanists fear, 
not without reason, that it will put back the cause of 
their religion in this country for at least a century. Let 
Catholics make no mistake: in most parts of the globe 
their Church is becoming intensely unpopular. ‘‘ Never 
in my days,” writes a wholly unsectarian correspondent 
in Canada, ‘“‘ was there such hatred towards Rome”; 
churches, as was stated in the Tablet the other day, have 
to be guarded at night by armed watchmen with watch- 
dogs. In Australia Romanists suffer under a species of 
Social taboo, which sometimes operates harshly. The 
feeling is abroad that Latin orthodoxy is bringing 


* See The Pope's Green Island, ch. vii; Salve, by George Moore, ch. ix, etc. 
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religion itself into contempt and disrepute. Men ap 
saying: “If this sort of thing—Ne Temere Decre, 
the exploitation of the altar and its mysteries for the 


purposes of sedition, incessant squabbling, and mischief. ' 


making—is religion, then for God’s sake let us have done 
with it, and try something else.” They are weary of 
the sectarian nuisance, repelled by the mystical blood 


lust; and the Irish imbroglio has brought their dis. | 


satisfaction to a head. 

The Keltic Irish are superior in some respects to 
their fellow-mystics in Russia, but I fancy I am right 
in suggesting that they possess certain still more venomous 
characteristics. They have been kept purposely in a 
state of intellectual childhood, but many of them are 
children with the passions of grown-up criminals. They 
appear, also, to have a greater capacity for sustained 
hatred than any other race in the world, and I do not 
see how their Church can possibly be acquitted of blame 
in this matter. Out of their multitude of counsellors, 
spiritual and secular, they have hitherto been able to 
extract but little true wisdom or humanity. ‘“ Woe 
to him that trusts in clerics or bells!’ said a genial 
old Gaelic chief (quoted by Mr. Ryan) who defended 
against St. Patrick the old life of individual freedom, 
courage, sport, truth, good cheer, and the love of 
woman: the Saint could only answer him with the 
grey-whiskered sentence of hell and damnation. The 
modern Irish would seem to be slowly adopting the 
view of that human-hearted Druid. They are begin 
ning to scorn the gloomy superstition that, while 
scenting sin and the suspicion of sin in harmless er 
joyment, has yet proved itself utterly incapable of 
grappling with sin. So it is that Caliban, long chained 
in Ireland to a lethargy of fatalism and ignorance, must 
now be left to reform himself: experience shows that 
the priest is unequal to the task, and the outside world 
has neither the will nor the capacity to undertake it. 
Some day, perhaps, even the rebel will discover that his 
destiny and ours run together and that to quarrel is 
sheer foolishness; but for the present the youthful 
offspring of Maynooth persistently block the path to 
peace.* Clericalism—the cclericalism that lives by 
fomenting discord, palliating murder, and _ instigating 
crime—is among the worst evils that now afflict mankind: 
it is an institutional dog who, knowing his day to be 

* See the Morning Post of June 2nd. 
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neatly over, tries to keep himself alive by pandering 
to the basest popular instincts. To-day, as I write, is the 
anniversary of the murder of Sir Henry Wilson. We hanged 


( his assassins, but the Church, whose teaching of sanctified 


savagery is largely responsible for such atrocities, and her 
inisters—privileged fire-eaters who take care to keep 
ut of the firing-line—we can only visit with our contempt. 


By God! the men that did the deeds were braver men than they | 


as Kipling sang of the Land Leaguers. Mr. Ryan, a 
shrewd observer of Irish life and conditions, thinks that 
the only cure for clericalism is religion. Very possibly 
he is right: it all depends on the quality of the religion, 
and we should prefer one that approximates to the 
Christian ideal. 

Hue E. M. Sturri1etp 
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AMERICA’S DEBT TO GREAT BRITAIN 


“Dubitandum non est, quin nunquam possit utilitas cum honestate 
contendere.” —CICERO. 


Tue air is full of talk about reparation, and the settlement 
of old debts incurred years ago in times of profound peace, 
Turkey, even, is now making or pretending proposals for the 
settlement of its outstanding obligations. Russia is the 
one great country (still outside the comity of nations) 
which has made no move in this direction. 

Concerning war debts, there almost appears to be a 
conspiracy of silence among the debtor nations, save for 
hints that we should forgive what we are owed especially 
by Germany. We ourselves are the sole nation which has 
not only made a settlement, but has already begun payments 
in this respect to America. This settlement, with the United 
States, was not so favourable to us as some authorities 
had anticipated; and possibly in the long run may tum 
out to be less favourable to our creditors than they themselves 
would have wished, had they not been influenced by the 
Western farming and other interests. 

There is such a glut of gold in the United States Treasury 
as to make its possession an anxiety. This superabundance 
has induced the Legislature to pass laws involving taxation 
of an ultra-Protectionist nature, which is already tending 
towards the destruction of the objects aimed at. 

We learn, according to Dr. A. E. Chandler, economist 
of the National Bank of Commerce of New York, that the 
United States has so much gold on hand, that there is a 
danger of its depreciation, and he has suggested that a 
large part of it should be shipped out abroad, thus removing 
an obstacle in the path of industrial recovery, both there 
and in Europe. Moreover, he is reported as saying (see the 
Financial News of June 8th): 


In an economic sense, embracing any plan of Europe to return to the 
gold standard and the return of the old automatic system of regulation, 
it cannot be said to belong to us. It constitutes, in a large part, the fund of 
European nations, and until it can be returned to them under conditions 
enabling them to use it for credit purposes, we cannot expect them to retum 
to the full gold standard. 


Dr. Chandler goes further and says: 


Let us set aside the excess of gold as a special fund to be returned to Europe 
as soon as Europe is able to utilize“it. 
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This is the first illuminating statement that has appeared 
from any American source bearing on this subject. But 
it is unaccompanied by any plan to carry it into effect. 

We have had excellent philosophic lectures by Americans 
to the British public on the honourable fulfilment of obliga- 
tions, notably from Mr. E. Price Bell, who said, in the 
Spectator of September 30th last : 


Credit is a thing inviolable—the most precious of assets. Put to it, the 
business man rather would give up his money, all of it, and his goods, all of 
them, if he might keep his credit. Of all gold, they know credit is the most 
refined. 


Mr. E. Price Bell even quotes Sir Ernest Cassel and 
Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, 
as “each affirming that Britain’s true line, as regards 
the present debt, is her immemorial line of strict fidelity 
to her obligations.” Furthermore : 


Alexander Hamilton, the foremost exponent of sound finance in the history 
of the United States, believed uncompromisingly in the payment to the last 
dollar and cent of all obligations incurred in the public name. 


Ex-Senator Theodore E. Burton, at the Hotel Cecil 
on September 26th last, among other excellent and admirable 
sentiments, said : 


The cancellation or repudiation of debts would create not merely confusion 
and distrust in the financial world, but—quite as dangerous—would seriously 
impair future development. The result would rest with special weight upon 
such @ country as England, where, for centuries past, English currency and 
English obligations have been the very synonym of stability and of assurance of 
payment. 


With every word that these lecturers have uttered 
we are in cordial agreement. But should not these same 
principles apply to the individual States which compose 
the United States of America? Assuredly, Yes !—what is 
“sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

Now eight of these States have not only defaulted, but 
have unblushingly repudiated their debts. 

My suggestion will not only meet the case as presented 
by Dr. A. E. Chandler, but will at the same time re-establish 
the honour of those States, which are the children, and 
form integral parts of the Great Republic, viz. that the 
Federal Government, not only as an act of grace, but as 
an act of justice, should assume the debts of the eight 
defaulting States, which were loans raised almost entirely 
in Great Britain, or alternatively that they should cancel 
£200,000,000 of the war debt due by Great Britain to the 
United States. 
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This would have the effect, if thoroughly carried out, F 
of releasing an enormous amount of the gold which D;} 


Chandler, and the United States, find a “‘ white elephant,’ 

What is this debt of the United States to Great Britajy 
of which Americans know little and most Englishmen hay 
heard less? The subject has been studiously avoided by 
*“‘ responsible statesmen ”’ and financiers, with the exception 
of Sir John §S. Harmood Banner, M.P., who, as chairma 
of the ‘‘ General Investors and Trustees, Ltd.,’’ made, 
somewhat detailed reference to it in his address to th 
shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of that Company 
a year ago. 


The incident is interesting. A number of individual | 


States, which then, and now, forming integral parts of the 
United States, raised large sums of money by loans almost 
entirely subscribed for in Great Britain. These loans wer 
raised for purely commercial and industrial purposes, such 
as the construction of railways and roads, canals, and the 
establishments of banks, and were antecedent to and had 
nothing whatever to do with the war loans floated by the 
belligerents in the Civil War of 1861-5. 

Owing to the commercial and _ political immorality 
prevalent in these States, many of these debts wer 
unblushingly repudiated. Some States subsequently made 
more or less honourable settlements, notably Pennsylvania, 
to which State the Reverend Sydney Smith lent money, 
whose default gave rise to some of his most scathing articles, 
and to his famous petition to Congress in May 1843. Some 
of these debts have been repudiated for as long as eighty 
years. 

Below are given details of the loans of the still remaining 
eight defaulting States : 


Approximate 
Name of State Description of Debt. Amount i 
Default, 
Alabama .. Guarantees to Railways, etc. No reliable data 
OVEIIADIO: «00. 06, si ct) os oe jus, oe Re ee 
Arkansas .. Principally Railway Guarantees, estimated at .. £1,740,000 
Florida.. .. Bonds issued to establish Banks, for Railwa 
Guarantees, estimated at .. .. +. «« «+ 1,400,000 
Georgia .. Principally Railway Guarantees, estimated at .. 2,540,000 
Louisiana .. ‘Baby Bonds,” Railway Guarantees, and Certifi- 


cates of Claim issued under settlement of 1874 Lane 
Mississippi .. Planters’ Bonds, 1831-3; Union Bank Bonds, 1838 ey 
North Carolina Special Tax Bonds, and Railway Guarantees .. .- 2,520, 


South Carolina No details available .. .. . . 1,200,000 
fame 
ToraL ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 12,000,000 


N.B.—Interest on these Bonds is in arrears from 40 to 80 years ($5 = fl). 
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Ifinterest on the capital sum involved, viz. £12,000,000, 


» be calculated at 5 per cent. compound interest for fifty-six 


years, the amount reaches the enormous figure of over 
£180,000,000—and simple interest alone on this sum is 
mounting up at the rate of over £9,000,000 per annum. 
It should be noted that the State of Mississipi has been 
in default ever since the year 1841, that is over eighty years. 
These details are taken from the Forty-seventh Annual 
Report (1921) of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders. It is a singular fact that, since the issue 
of that report no reference has been made in subsequent 
reports to these debts, though previously the subject had 


been regularly dealt with. Is this omission due to a mis- 


taken deference to American susceptibilities ? Is it merely 
a coincidence that the omission synchronized with the 
accession of Mr. Reginald McKenna to the Council of the 
Corporation of Foreign Bondholders? The only reference 
to these debts is now relegated to an Appendix on page 370. 
Page 27 of the report “for the year 1920” gives an 
illuminating account from which I quote as follows: 


There now remain eight of the Southern States of the American Union 
in default, viz. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North and South Carolina, and the creditors may wonder why, if West Virginia 
has been forced to pay, similar steps cannot be taken in their case. The answer 
to this is that while a State is compelled, under the Constitution of the United 
States, to come into court at the suit of another State or country, no individual 
can bring her into court except with her own consent, In the case of West Virginia, 
the State of Virginia acted as plaintiff, and some years ago North Dakota 
successfully sued North Carolina for payment of part of the latter's defaulted 
debt. With these exceptions, it has not been possible to find a State which will 
take action, so that these defaulting communities remain safely entrenched 
behind the barrier set up by the Constitution of the United States. There 
were rumours some time ago of the State of New York taking up the question 
and bringing the defaulters into court, but so far from doing anything to help 
the creditors, the New York State Legislature has dealt a heavy blow to their 
chances of a recovery of their debts by permitting the Savings Banks to invest 
in the Loans issued in recent years by the defaulting Southern States, such 
investment having previously been forbidden by the Savings Bank Law. 

The bondholders would gladly submit their case to any impartial tribunal, 
but the defaulting States will not consent to it. By far the worst case of all 
is that of Mississippi, whose debt was contracted many years before the Civil 
War. With the exception of Russia, there is no similar case on record so far 
4s the Council are aware. The Russian repudiation, however, only took place 
after the establishment of the chaotic conditions still existing in that un- 
happy country, and is viewed with indignation by the better class of Russians, 
while the Mississippi repudiation occurred during peaceful conditions, and is 
Spparently acquiesced in by the citizens of the most prosperous community 
in the world. 


Reference is made in the above quotation from the 
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Report, to the Debt of West Virginia. It is interesting of 
note that: ‘“‘ The long protracted arrangements in connectin | 
with the settlement of this debt were completed in 19y 
and the judgment given by the Supreme Court of the Unie f 
States in 1915 has at last been carried into effect.” 


a 


Had West Virginia made an honourable settlement with her creditors ofly | 
own free will, it would have been a pleasure to congratulate her on her retuy | 
to the path of financial morality, but, unfortunately, this is not the case, fy | 
half a century she has consistently refused to recognize her obligations, and by { 
now only done so under compulsion, and after the most determined efforts | 
evade the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


If the Supreme Court of the United States can compl} 
one recalcitrant State to carry out an honourable settlement, | 
surely it is “up to it” to compel the remaining States | 
to carry out a like honourable settlement. | 

Here, perhaps, one may be permitted to quote th 
concluding paragraph of the Reverend Sydney Smith} 
petition to Congress, dated May 18, 1843: 


Your Petitioner sincerely prays that the great and good men still existin 
among you may, by teaching to the United States the deep disgrace they haw 
incurred in the whole world, restore them to moral health, to that high positin 
they have lost, and which, for the happiness of mankind, it is so importat 
they should ever maintain; for the United States are now working out th > 
greatest of all political problems, and upon that Confederacy the eyes d 
thinking men are intensely fixed, to see how far the mass of mankind can k f 
trusted with the management of their own affairs, and the establishment 0 
their own happiness. 


It is hard to believe that the present generation d 
Americans, who have long since proved their commercial 
honesty and their possession of high ideals, would tolerate 
such a state of things and would permit it to exist fora 
single day longer, if they were aware of the history of thes 
defaulting States. 

Francis Moor 
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CORRESPONDENOE SEOTION 
THE VATICAN AND THE ENTENTE POWERS 


To THE Eprror or THE National Review 


Sm,—Under the heading, “ A German Dreyfus,” The Times of May 25th 
contained a communication from its Berlin correspondent which does not 
seem to have received the attention it deserves. The gist of it is as 
follows: On October 28rd last year Herr Fechenbach was sentenced by 
the Munich Volksgericht to ten years’ penal servitude for publishing news 
alleged to be detrimental to the interests of Germany, and the sentence 
is regarded by many Germans as excessive and of doubtful legality. He 
was charged with conveying to a Swiss journalist a dispatch sent on 
July 26, 1914, by Baron Ritter, Bavarian representative accredited to the 
Holy See, to the Bavarian Government. A summary of this dispatch 
appears on page 47 of The Roman Mischief Maker, third edition, but 
doubts were cast on its authenticity. Those doubts are now entirely 
removed. From the Baron’s telegram we learn that Pope Pius X and the 
Vatican were egging Austria on to attack Serbia a week before hostilities 
actually began. The Cardinal Secretary of State hoped that Austria 
would stand firm this time. He asked how it should be able to wage war 
at all if it were not determined to suppress by force of arms a foreign 
movement which had brought about the murder of Archduke Ferdinand ? 
The Munich Court (which was merely a political Court, not a legal one) 
further argued that at the time of the armistice Pope Benedict XV inter- 
ceded for Germany with the Entente Powers and also advocated a relaxation 
of the blockade, and by the publication of this telegram his activities were 
paralysed. 

All this, together with the savage sentence passed on Herr Fechenbach, 
throws much light on the attitude of the Vatican towards the Entente, 
and it indicates the importance which Germany attached to Papal assistance. 
If, as I understand is the case, there are still people who think that Rome 
an neutral in the great conflict, these new facts should serve to disillusion 

em. 
Yours faithfully, 
Hue E. M. SrurFie.p. 


[P.S.—A second dispatch in The Times of June describes the indignation 
felt in Germany at the sentence, and points out that the offence charged 
against Herr Fechenbach is covered by a Statute of Limitations. The 
Bavarian Catholics would appear to have struck at him as a man who, as 
they rightly judged, had inflicted a serious injury upon their Church.] 


‘** SCRAPS OF PAPER ” 


[TurRE are two historical documents which neither the 
United States nor Great Britain can afford to forget, however 
anxious interested politicians may be that they should do 
so, They bear the signatures of the responsible spokesmen 
and statesmen of those two countries at the Paris Peace 
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Conference, who were not unnaturally assumed by their 
co-signatories—namely, the French Government—to be in 
a position ‘‘ to deliver the goods.” Unhappily, this proved 
to be a miscalculation, as President Wilson was subsequently 
discovered to be devoid of any national mandate, although 
he had recently been re-elected President of the United 
States. Practically all the policies the “ Allied and 
Associated Powers” had swallowed at his bidding—for 
which some of them had given substantial consideration— 
were repudiated by the American Senate, whose action 
was subsequently endorsed by an overwhelming majority 
of American electors. The Franco-American Pact perished 
in this upheaval and with it perished the companion Anglo- 
French Pact, which latter, for some mysterious and hitherto 
unexplained reason, was so worded as to be dependent 
upon the ratification of the former. This fiasco goes far to 
explain the unrest and anxiety that have pervaded Europe 
ever since, and when complaint is made on either side of 
the Atlantic that France is “ unreasonable,” “ grasping” 
or “jumpy,” Americans and English should ask themselves 
who made her so. If honest, they will recognize as an 
operative cause the failure of the United States and Great 
Britain to honour the signatures of their representatives and 
treatment as ‘‘ scraps of paper” of treaties which France 
believed to be binding, and on the strength of which she was 
persuaded to entangle herself in the League of Nations, in 
which no serious French statesman affected to believe, and 
which she only joined as a concession to President Wilson 
and the United States in whose name he professed to 
speak.—EpirTor, N.R.] 


TREATY RESPECTING ASSISTANCE TO FRANCE IN THE EVENT OF 
UNPROVOKED AGGRESSION BY GERMANY 


Signed at Versailles, June 28, 1919. 


WHEREAS there is a danger that the stipulations relating to the left bank 


of the Rhine contained in the Treaty of Peace signed this day at Versailles may | 


not at first provide adequate security and protection to the French Republic ; 
and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty is willing, subject to the consent of His 
Parliament and provided that a similar obligation is entered into by the United 
States of America, to undertake to support the French Government in the case 
of an unprovoked movement of aggression being made against France by 
Germany; and : 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty and the President of the French Republie 
have determined to conclude a Treaty to that effect and have named as theit 
Plenipotentiaries for the purpose, that is to say: 


2spgpga 


pr 


OF 
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His Masesty THE Kine or THE UntreD Kincpom or GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND AND OF THE BritisH DoMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, EMPEROR 
or INDIA: 


The Right Honourable David Lloyd George, M.P., First Lord of 
His Treasury and Prime Minister ; 

The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, O.M., M.P His 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC: 


Mr. Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council, Minister of War ; 
Mr. Stéphen Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 


Who having communicated their full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows : 


ARTICLE 1. 


In case the following stipulations relating to the left bank of the Rhine 
contained in the Treaty of Peace with Germany signed at Versailles, the 28th 
day of June, 1919, by the British Empire, the French Republic, and the United 
States of America among other Powers: 


“Article 42. Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any 
fortifications either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to 
the west of a line drawn 50 kilometres to the east of the Rhine. 

“ Article 43. In the area defined above the maintenance and assembly 
of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military manceuvres 
of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works for mobilization 
are in the same way forbidden. 

“ Article 44. In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the 
provisions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing a 
hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present Treaty and as 
calculated to disturb the peace of the world.” 


may not at first provide adequate security and protection to France, Great 
Britain agrees to come immediately to her assistance in the event of any un- 
provoked movement of aggression against her being made by Germany. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The present Treaty, in similar terms with the Treaty of even date for the 
same purpose concluded between the French Republic and the United States 
of America, a copy of which Treaty is annexed hereto, will only come into 
force when the latter is ratified. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The present Treaty must be submitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations and must be recognized by the Council, acting if need be by a majority, 
as an engagement which is consistent with the Covenant of the League ; it will 
continue in force until on the application of one of the Parties to it the Council, 
acting if need be by a majority, agrees that the League itself affords sufficient 
protection. 


ARTICLE 4, 
The present Treaty shall before ratification by His Majesty be submitted 
to Parliament for approval. 


It shall before ratification by the President of the French Republic be 
submitted to the French Chambers for approval. 
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ARTICLE 5, 


The present Treaty shall impose no obligation upon any of the Dominions 
of the British Empire unless and until it is approved by the Parliament of the 
Dominion concerned. 

The present Treaty shall be ratified, and shall, subject to Articles II and IV, 
come into force at the same time as the Treaty of Peace with Germany of even 
date comes into force for the British Empire and the French Republic. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Treaty, drawn up in the English and French languages. 

Done in duplicate at Versailles, on the 28th day of June, 1919. 


(Seal) D. LLOYD GEORGE. 
(Seal) AR. JAMES BALFOUR. 
(Seal) G. CLEMENCEAU. 
(Seal) §. PICHON. 


ANNEX, 


‘ASSISTANCE TO FRANCE IN THE EVENT OF UNPROVOKED 
AGGRESSION BY GERMANY 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE 
Signed at Versailles, June 28, 1919. 


WHEREAS the United States of America and the French Republic are 
equally animated by the desire to maintain the peace of the world so happily 
restored by the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles the 28th day of June, 1919, 
putting an end to the war begun by the aggression of the German Empire and 
ended by the defeat of that Power; and, 

Whereas the United States of America and the French Republic are fully 
persuaded that an unprovoked movement of aggression by Germany against 
France would not only violate both the letter and the spirit of the Treaty of 
Versailles to which the United States of America and the French Republic 
are parties, thus exposing France anew to the intolerable burdens of an un- 
provoked war, but that such aggression on the part of Germany would be and 
is so regarded by the Treaty of Versailles as a hostile act against all the Powers 
signatory to that Treaty and as calculated to disturb the peace of the world 
by involving inevitably and directly the States of Europe and indirectly, as 
experience has amply and unfortunately demonstrated, the world at large; 
and, 

Whereas the United States of America and the French Republic fear that 
the stipulations relating to the left bank of the Rhine contained in the said 
Treaty of Versailles may not at first provide adequate security and protection 
to France, on the one hand, and the United States of America, as one of the 
signatories of the Treaty of Versailles, on the other ; 

Therefore, the United States of America and the French Republic having 
decided to conclude a treaty to effect these necessary purposes, Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States of America, and Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State of the United States, specially authorized thereto by the 
President of the United States, and Georges Clemenceau, President of the 
Council, Minister of War, and Stéphen Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
specially authorized thereto by Raymond Poincaré, President of the French 
Republic, have agreed upon the following articles :— 
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ARTICLE 1. 

In case the following stipulations relating to the left bank of the Rhine, 
contained in the Treaty of Peace with Germany signed at Versailles on the 
28th day of June, 1919, by the United States of America, the French Republic, 
and the British Empire, among other Powers : 


“ Article 42. Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any 
fortifications, either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to 
the west of a line drawn 50 kilometres to the east of the Rhine. 

“ Article 43. In the area defined above, the maintenance and assembly 
of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military 
manceuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works for 
mobilization, are in the same way forbidden. 

“ Article 44. In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the 
provisions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing a 
hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present Treaty and as calcu- 
lated to disturb the peace of the world.” 


may not at first provide adequate security and protection to France, the United 
States of America shall be bound to come immediately to her assistance in the 
event of any unprovoked movement of aggression against her being made by 
Germany. 

ARTICLE 2. 

The present Treaty, in similar terms with the Treaty of even date for the 
same purpose concluded between Great Britain and the French Republic, a 
copy of which Treaty is annexed hereto, will only come into force when the 
latter is ratified. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The present Treaty must be submitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations, and must be recognized by the Council, acting if need be by a majority, 
as an engagement which is consistent with the Covenant of the League. It 
will continue in force uatil on the application of one of the parties to it the 
Council, acting if need be by a majority, agrees that the League itself affords 
sufficient protection. 

ARTICLE 4, 

The present Treaty will be submitted to the Senate of the United States 
at the same time as the Treaty of Versailles is submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification. It will be submitted before ratification 
to the French Chambers of Deputies for approval. The ratifications thereof 
will be exchanged on the deposit of ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles at 
Paris, or as soon thereafter as shall be possible. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries, to wit: On the part of 
the United States of America, Woodrow Wilson, President, and Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, of the United States; and on the part of the French 
Republic, Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council ef Ministers, Minister 
of War, and Stéphen Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, have signed the above 
articles both in English and French languages, and they have hereunto affixed 
their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Versailles, on the twenty-eighth day of 
June, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, and the 
one hundred and forty-third of the Independence of the United States of 
America 

(Seal) WOODROW WILSON. 
(Seal) ROBERT LANSING. 
(Seal) CLEMENCEAU. 

(Seal) 8. PICHON. 
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SENSE AND SENTIMENTALISM AT OXFORD 
(By a Captious Critic) 


It was a relief to alight on a stimulating little utterance 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Amery), amid the 
unrealities incident to such a gathering as the annual 
dinner of the Rhodes Trust at Oxford. One may feel 
sure that Dr. Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, said not a syllable more than he meant or 
meant a syllable less than he said. His tribute to 
England was spoken from the heart. Such sentiments 
are keenly appreciated as they are reciprocated on this 
side of the Atlantic. But they represent a microscopic 
minority of Americans and one whose political influence is 
waning decade by decade. With impressive eloquence the 
speaker declared : 


No matter what occasional indications of a contrary character appeared on 
the surface nothing was more deep-seated in the American spirit and the American 
soul than regard for England, appreciation of England, and trust in the integrity 
and faith of England. Had they not watched England’s sacrifices, her sorrow 
and loss, her devastation—not perhaps devastation of the kind that existed in 
France and Flanders, the devastated homes, devastated industries, and broken 
economic and industrial life—and her sacrifice and burden-bearing almost without 
parallel. That brought new admiration, new affection, and new understanding. 


Unhappily it would be more accurate to say that the 
politically predominant section of the United States view 
this country through vastly different eyes to the President 
of Columbia University. Indeed, one would be near the 
mark if we ascribed precisely opposite sentiments to the 
vast majority of the American people who, so far from 
understanding, appreciating, admiring, or trusting England, 
are taught—outside a few intellectual centres—to misunder- 
stand, to depreciate, to dislike, and to distrust England, 
who is the bugbear of a powerful Press as of practical poli- 
ticians “on the make.” There is nothing more popular in 
the United States than abuse of England, however grotesque 
or malignant. There must be an immense demand for 
such goods where there is an unfailing supply. The 
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enormous circulation of the Hearst Press—the like of which 
is not to be found elsewhere in the world—founded on 
Anglophobia and continually spreading its tentacles from 
San Francisco to New York, is only explicable on the ground 
that Anglophobes form a big percentage of the American 
population. One cannot help wishing that before leaving 
our shores where he has been a welcome visitor, Dr. Murray 
Butler would devote one of his illuminating lectures to the 
thesis ‘‘ Why Americans hate England!” 

Americans are, in fact, so ludicrously suspicious of 
Great Britain, that it is certain and sudden death for any 
Washington politician to be so much as suspected of 
contemplating any form of “co-operation” with London. 
Therefore we cannot be too much on our guard against 
the unrealities of Anglo-American functions held in this 
country, whether of the Rhodes Trust, the English- 
speaking Union or the Pilgrim’s Society. Americans are 
excellent company and capital after-dinner speakers. They 
are always popular at British banquets, but they would be 
well advised, as would be our own spokesmen, to drop all 
this nonsense about ‘“‘ Anglo-American co-operation,” which 
is entirely beyond the range of practical politics. It is worse 
than meaningless, because the mildest remark in this sense 
is invariably perverted in the course of transmission to the 
United States, where it instantly becomes the subject of a 
“stunt,” and Downing Street is accused of “ plotting” to 
undermine American Independence by entangling the inno- 
cent U.S.A. in some nefarious enterprise, of which the 
astute and Machiavellian John Bull will reap exclusive 
advantage. 

One reason the League of Nations was contemptuously 
repudiated by the United States was because the Ameri- 
can people were misled by the extravagance of cranks 
on this side into supposing that Great Britain had 
set her heart on this institution. The League was reviled 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific during the electioneering 
campaign, in which it perished as “‘ The Smuts-Cecil Plan ” 
—the most effective argument being ‘“‘ As John Bull wants 
the League of Nations, it must be bad for Uncle Sam.” 
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President Harding is now in hot water for advocating the 
adhesion of the United States to the International Court, 
It does not matter a brass farthing to Europe as the United 
States has repudiated the Covenant, whether or not she 
participates in this Court. But the suggestion enrages her 
“ isolationists,’”” who detect another “ British plot” to 
entangle the virtuous U.S.A. in our wicked old world. A 
vague remark of Mr. Baldwin at the Rhodes Trust dinner 
is regarded in Washington as fresh evidence of the sleepless 
efforts of crafty British statesmen to make the great Republic 
“‘an annex of the British Empire.” Mr. Baldwin, who 
is not above learning, will assuredly take the lesson to 
heart and realize that even such a sentence as the following, 
brings grist to the mill of American Anglophobes—while 
incidentally refuting Dr. Murray Butler’s optimistic and 
groundless asseveration of American good will: 


Let us hope that all the English-speaking peoples may be found, each in 
their own place, to live a life of glorious service for their own peoples and of 
common, service for the good of all mankind. 


It is, in fact, impossible for any British statesman to make 
any cordial reference to the United States without giving 
mortal offence in that super-sensitive community. 

The Americans being what they are it was refreshing 
to note the healthy observation of Mr. Amery in 
responding for the “Armed Forces of the Crown”— 
though one is almost astonished that so “ militarist” 
a toast should be tolerated by Oxonian Highbrows. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty repudiated the sug- 
gestion that the Navy, Army, and Reserve Forces 
were merely an insurance—something unavoidable, but in themselves undesir- 
able, something outside the national life, something which could easily be dis- 
pensed with if only a little wisdom could alter the foreign relations of the world. 


He had never held that view. To him those great Services were an essential 
part of the very fibre and texture of our national life. 


Great Britain, he reminded his hearers, still depended on 
her Navy, on which the success of our arms in the late 
war had been based, and the more we developed from 
an island kingdom into an oceanic commonwealth, the 
greater would become our dependence upon the “Free 
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dom of the Seas”—a phrase used with its proper British 
and not German or its American meaning. Though the 
old Services with their wonderful records had now shrunk 
back to peace levels, they kept alive their glorious traditions 
which would inspire millions of our fellow-countrymen, 
should need again arise for action. By their very nature 
such organizations had to look to the future—‘ the Air 
Force was dreaming of developments which were yet in 
their infancy” —the armed forces generally must contem- 
plate developments in politics as well as in mechanics; 
and not the least development that had to be kept in 
view was that which was gradually transforming this 
country from the head and centre of an Empire into a 
partner in a great and equal confederation of States. All 
future organization for defence of any value must be based 
upon the conception of the British Empire as it would be 
a generation hence, especially taking into account the 
national life and growing strength of the Dominions. 
There was no risk of militarism in this country; our policy 
was not dictated by any General Staff, and we were the 
last to devote an undue proportion of our energies to the 
needs of war. 

Our First Lord of the Admiralty boldly declared that 
disarmament was but a figment of the imagination, and 
doubted whether we could go very far in the reduction of 
armaments ‘‘ by a mere mechanical scheme.” All we could 
do was to reduce armaments “ by the willing co-operation 
of those who believed in peace.” One feels that Mr. 
Amery will have his work cut out to keep his end up in 
the Cabinet against illusionists, to whom one attraction of 
the League of Nations is that it provides a pretext for 
our disarmament, while leaving war-making nations to 
develop any armaments they please—as also against air 
maniacs who would abolish the British Navy, on which the 
British Empire depends for its existence and the Mother 
Country for its subsistence, in order to squander millions 
on something more sensational. 
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THE IRISH LOYALISTS 


[Unuzss all Prelates are pachyderms some of them shou 4 
feel uncomfortable on reading this protest in our ivalnail 
contemporary The Patriot of June 14th.—Epitor N.R] WF 


Sm,—In your leading article on the Irish Loyalists in the issue of June 7th — 
you say: “We have not heard that either His Grace the Archbishop of © 
Canterbury, or His Grace the Archbishop of York, or the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, or the head of any religiouy 
community in this country has made any public crusade on behalf of these — 
people. They have all passed by on the other side.” [a 

In the June issue of the Winchester Diocesan Chronicle the Lord Bishop % 
of Winchester makes an appeal on behalf of the students in German universities, 
He says: ‘“ The students of German universities have been reduced in a great 4 
number of cases to a level of subsistence considerably below that of the un. 
skilled artisan, and have barely had food to eat or clothing to put on.” 

That is very likely the case. When the Germans launched the Great War 
of 1914 against civilization they made themselves responsible not only for all 
the trouble that befell their nation, but also for all the appalling suffering which 
has come upon the world as a result of their arrogance in desiring to dominate 
this planet. 

Ludendorff said recently in a speech in Germany that the Germans intended 
to have their revenge, even if they waited 100 years for it. In September 1914, 
the Kélnische Zeitung wrote as follows: ‘‘ There will be no such country as 
Great Britain at the end of the war. In its place we shall have little Britain— 
® narrow strip of island territory peopled by loutish football kickers living on 
the crumbs which Germany will deign to throw them, Whatever this war 
may bring in its train, certain it is that the laughable and childish military 
system of Britain will shortly fall to pieces. Then the once mighty Empire, 
with her naval strength represented by the few old tubs which Germany will 
have left her, will become the laughing-stock of the nations, the scarecrow at 
which children will point their fingers in disdainful glee.” 

We have in our midst thousands of our kith and kin from the South of 
Ireland, whose only crime is their loyalty to the Empire, who have lost all they 
possessed in the world, and who, at the hands of the enemies of England who 
receive their support from Berlin and Moscow, have had their property, to the 
extent of £30,000,000, destroyed, in addition to having those nearest and dearest 
to them murdered by these ruffians. 

Is it not high time that the Archbishops and Bishops issued an appeal for 
help for these suffering loyalists in every diocese in the land ? 

When sufficient money is forthcoming to compensate these people for the 
losses they have sustained at the hands of their enemies, I suggest it will be 
quite time enough to send money to destitute German students.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 


Henry T. C. Knox (late Lieut. R.N.) 
Seaview, June 11, 1923. 
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BINGDON.—Lion Hotel; RAC. and A.A.; ex- 
cellent cuisine and fine wines; Proprietor. 
 ervercw -ON-THAMES. — Queen's Hotel; 

AA. R.A.C.; leading family and residential ; 
garage, 14 cars; river 2 minutes; golf 18 holes, 3 
miles; 9 holes, one mnile; electric light. Phone 54. — 
LDEBURGH.—Jay’s Hotel ; facing sea ; moderate 

terms. S. Jay, Proprietress. 


As ah —Griffin Hotel and Garage. Phone 
75; AA. appointment; exclnt accommodation. 


‘\ RBROATH.White Hart Hotel; centre for 
business and pleasure. A.Smith, Proprietor. 


RUNDEL.—Norfolk Hotel; individual comforts 
studied; ideal centre for West Sussex. Phone 45. 


YR.—King’s Arms Hotel; most central; trams 
from hotel door to Burns Monument and 
Prestwick golf courses. Phone 222. 


YR.—Station Hotel; near sea; convenient for 
Burns’ cottage; electric light ; lift. 


- Sere SS > 


| =» ALLATER.—Invercauld Arms Hotel; Principal 
and only licensed proprietor, John A. Robertson. 
ANGOR.—British Hotel; first-class Family and 
Commercial; close to golf links and station; 
under pers. supervision of proprietress, M. K. Lang. 


ARNSTAPLE —Imperial Hotel. Tel. 100: 
centre for North Devon. Trust Houses Laine 


ARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Imperial Family Com. 
mercial; 40 rooms; nearest Vickers’ Works: 
Tel. 87. Apply Manager. : 
ARRY DOCK HOTEL.— Telegrams “Proximi 
Barry’’ ; Tel. 267 Barry. WB. M. Corhill, Mer 
ASLOW.—Grand Hotel; A. Thomson, Manager, 
Every mod. conven. ; large garage; elec, light: 
golf; hydro baths; wireless installation; lady enter. 
tainer; excellent cuisine and wines. 


B TH.—Christopher Hotel, op. Guildhall & Abbey; 
Mod. tariff. The Misses Robinson, Manageresses, 


ATH.—Pulteney Hotel; south aspect; combines 
artistic refinement with homely comfort, 


ATH.—The Spa Hotel ; own grounds of nine acres; 
near golf links. 


ATH.—Francis’ Hotels, Queen Square & Bennett 
Street ; three high-class residential hotels, 


DATH— Grand Pump Room Hotel; com. with Cor. 
poration baths ; lifts. Tele. ‘‘ Pumpotel Bath.” 


ATH.—Enmpire Hotel ; the favourite hotel at the 
old Roman Spa. 


[ 5 ge bet — Bridge Hotel; reconstructed ani 
furnished ; facing river ; convenient for schools; 
every comfort; A.A. and R.A.C. Phone 762. 


BEX RHYDDING.—Hydro Hotel, Yorks; firs 
class; own links free. Apply Manager tarif. 
re es ee Oak Hotel; beautiful 

situation; good management; garden; farm; 
D. K. and H, Pullay, 


garage; electric lighting. 


Proprietresses. 


ETTWS-Y-COED, N. Wales. The WATERLOO 
HOTEL, one of the largest and best know 
between London and Holyhead; fishing; shooting; 
100 Acre Home Farm. N. R. Ashley, Manager. 
EXHILL.—Normanhurst Hotel; facing south; 
warmest and most comfortable hotel in Bexhill. 
on-Sea; lift all floors ; fully licensed ; registered AA. 
and R.A.C. ; terms 15,6 per day. E. Gibson Cooney, pt. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Beach Haven Hotel ; RAC; 
most central position; highly recom. Tele. 4%. 


PDEXHILL.—Hotel Riposo, facing sea and adj. golf 
links. Res. Prop, Lt.-Col. Ronald Gibb, OBE. 


IRCHING'TON -ON-SEA, 'THANET.—BERES 
FORD HOTEL. “Ideal Hotel in Ideal Situs 
tion’’; ‘A Garden of Eden on the Kentish Cliffs.’ 
—Geo. R Sims; Seawater, Seaweed, Radiant Hess 
Baths; Massage; Golf; Tennis (Hard Courts); 
Croquet; under 2 hrs. London. Phone 101. eS 


IRCHINGTON.—Bungalow Hotel. Tel. 37; bard 
and grass tennis courts. Trust Houses Limited 


IRMINGHAM.—Grand Hotel, Colimore Row; 3 
rooms; central position ; every mod comfort. 


LACKPOOL.— County and Lane Ends Hotel; 
facing sea ; family and commercial. 


LACKPOOL. — Queen’s Hydro Hotel, South 
B Promenade; Turkish baths; electric lift, ete.; 
moderate tariff. C. A. L. Longley (Manager). 


LACKPOOL.—Hotel Metropole; in own grounds 


facing sea. moe . 
LAIR ATHOLL.—Atholl Arms Hotel; first-class: 
moderate tariff. ee 


aia om 
OGNOR -The Royal Hotel ; finest position on 
front; “ Bognor’s foremost hotel”; ra wan 
tennis, pavilion gardens; famous sands; 1@h 
Telegrais, “ Royal, Bognor. 
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OGNOR—The Ascot Boarding House; children 
B catered for; comfortable ; moderate. Mrs.Good. 


T .OGNOR.—Clarence House Hotel, facing sea; for 
( children with nurses and governesses. 


POURNEMOUTH.—Lammermoor Private Hotel ; 
B delightful position East Cliff; famous for 
cuisine and comfort. 


OURNEMOUTH--The Royal Exeter Hotel is 
B well known as the most comfortable and 
moderate first-class hotel in Bournemouth ; expert 

management; unrivalled cuisine. Telegrams: 
“Excellent, Bournemouth ’’; Tel. 2274; Garage, etc. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors enjoy hotel 

comforts and hydro advantages; masseur and 

masseuse; ball room; glorious position overlook- 
ing pines and bay. Resident Phys. Tel. 311. 


F COMFORT, good food and cleanliness are 

essentials, write to the Proprietress, Gordon 

Hotel,Southbourne, Bournemouth, for Tariff; R.A.C., 
A.A. Tel. 101 Southbourne 


OURNEMOUTH.—Tollard Royal Hotel; 40 miles 


) coast scenery. Vale Royal and Court Royal; 

close to sands and pier. Earls Court, for many years 
the residence of Lord Chancellor of England (not the 
galloping one). 


OQURNEMOUTH.—Tower House Private Hotel, 
Westcliff Gardens; facing south; overlooking 
sea. H. H. Law, Propr. 


OURNEMOUTH.— The Braemar Royal, West 
Southbourne. Tel. 111 Southbourne ; Telegrams 
“Welfare,” Bournemouth. 


OURNEMOUTH, Canford Cliffs. Canford Cliffs 
Hotel ; garage; excellent cuisine. Telephone, 
Canford Cliffs 53. 


OUR NEMO UTH. —Alexandra, Bath Road ‘ 
best position ; good food ; every home comfort ; 
central heating ; tariff on application. 111 B’mouth. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel; overlooking 
grdus ; golf, tennis ; ex. cuisine ; ideal for winter. 


af 


West Cliff; beautifully sit.; sel. resid.; mod.trms. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Tarrazona Private Hotel ; cen- 
) tral position ; first-class accom. ; terms 10/6 day. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Weston Hall Hotel ; 100 rooms; 
JJ 3acres; private grounds sea front. 
OURNEMOUTH. — Bourne Hall Hotel 
from £4 14s 6d. per week inclusive. 
OURNEMOUTH.—“ Solent Cliffs,” the private 
hotel with the premier position sea front; en- 
larged dining-room and lounge; accom. 140; no 
extras ; night porter; own garage; dances; enter- 
ments weekly. irodie Carpenter. 


; terms 


RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirlingshire—Allan Water 
Hotel “On the Banks of Allan Water” ; 
centre for Trossachs, the Lakes, Callander, &c. 


RIGHTLINGSEA.—Essex, Royal Hotel; family; 
7 commrel. ; good cuisine ; gar. ; billrds. Phone 18. 


RIGHTON.—Kingsclitf Mansion, private hotel, 84 
Mrs — Parade ; magnificent sea view. Mr. and 


's. Banke, 

RIGHTON.—Old Ship Hotel ; facing sea; mode- 
= _Tate terms ; Brighton’s best hotel ; garage. 

RIGHTON.- The _Berkeley; finest position on 
Y) front; from 4 guineas. Puone 5137. 


BEStoL (CLIFTON) —Grand Spa Hotel ; licensed; 
excellent cuisine ; pre-war tariff ; dancing daily. 


Sei eos 


B®PADSTArRs.—Cobo Private Hotel; combining 
Otel frdm. with home refinements; resid. Prop. 


BY VAT NAEP NUS ty, 


OURNEMOUTH. —“Southlea” Private Hotel, 
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: Wores.—Lygon Arms; sixteenth- 
century inn ; beautifully furnished ; all modern 
conveniences. 


UXTON.—Grove Hotel, A.A.; overlooking Pump 
Room and Baths; open position. 
UXTON.—Buxton Hydro Hotel ; 260 Rooms, Finest 
position, Orchestra, Hydropathie and Electric 
Baths. Terms from l4s. per day. Tel. ‘* Comfortable.” 
’Phone 211 and 212. 


UXTON.—The Buckingham Boarding Establish- 
ment; garage; Tel. 439. Mrs. C. Marshall, propr. 


UXTON.—Sandringham Hotel; pension; Broad 
Walk; no hills; no dust; heated. Mrs. Stewart, pr. 


TD UXTON.—Limehurst Hotel; pension ; beautifully 
situated near Baths and Pavilion. Phone 481, 


Sl SRS 


egg bar ge ey modern first-class 
family hotel ; near Cathedral. Telephone 66. 


hg ed ge Hotel; close G.W.R. Station ; 
first-class family and business; coffee-room ; 
grill-room ; table d’héte; a-la-carte; electric lifts; 
telephones; central heating. 

ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths; hair- 
dressing depart.; billiard room (5 tab.) ; garage. 


ARNOUSTIE. The Bruce Hotel; on the golf 
links; facing the sea. J. M. Hendry, Proprietress. 


HELTENHAM.—Queen’s Hotel ; leading hotel in 
the county ; facing prom. ; ideal for motorists ; 
garage, 40 cars; reasonable charges. 
IRENCESTER —King’s Head Hotel; leading 
hotel on the Cotswolds ; every accom. ; hunting ; 
fishing; golf; excellent cuisine; moderate incl. 
terms apply for tariff. J. T. Brockman, Proprietor. 


LACTON-ON-SEA.—Wheatcroft Private Hotel, 
Pier Avenue; exc. cuisine; terms mod.; tariff; 
res, prop. 

LACTON-ON-SEA.—Mendip, Carnarvon-rd_; select 
board ; excellent cooking and comfort ; min.sea. 
YLEVEDON.—Stancliff Boarding Establishment; 
overlooking sea; nr.pier and golf links; proprss 
OBHAM (Surrey).—White Lion; restaurant and 
residential resort ; readily reached road or rail. 


OLWYN BAY.—Pwllycrochan Hotel; first-class 
family hotel ; large grounds; lift; garage. 
OLWYN BAY, Rhos.—The Towers Private Hotel, 
Whitehall Road; sunniest position; garage. 
Tel. 233. 


OLWYN BAY.—Larchwood Boarding Residence, 
Marine Road; beautifully situated, home 
comforts. Phone 425. 

(\ORFE CASTLE, Dorset.—The Bankes Arms 
Hotel; close Castle ; historic surroundings. 
Begg nny Imperial; first-class family and 

business ; omnibus meets all main line trains 
and steamers. Phone 139. 


(KORN WALL.—Whitsand rig Shae on sea; 18-hole 
golf course. Proprietors: Harrison’s Hotels,Ltd. 


(\OWES.—Gloster ‘Hotel; first-class ; beautifully 
situated; excel. cuisine and wines ; apply Propr. 


(/\OWES.—Fountain Hotel; James Vinning, propr. ; 
mostcomfortable; terms mod.; garage (Fowlers). 
Bagi iene (EAST).—Royal Medina Hotel; every- 
thing of the best. ‘Terms, apply Manager. 
RIEFF.—Strathearn Hydro; baths; swimming ; 
electrical; garage; tennis; golf. Tel. 174 Crieff. 
YROMER, East Runton.—Clifden Boarding House ; 
quiet, confortable; facing sea; golf; within mile. 


(ROWBOROUGH.— Crest Hotel; first-class; ideal 
holiday resort; mod. terms. Fhone 94. 
aS <a>. <> 
ALRY, Kirkcudbrightshire, Southern Highlands. 


—Lochinvar Hotel; most comfortable; elec- 
tric light. ‘Telephone 10. 
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ARTMOUTH.—The Royal Castle Hotel: patr. by 
Royalty ; nearest Naval Col. G. Tabernacle, pro. 


AWLISH.—Elmcroft Private Hotel, The Bartons; 
near sea and beautiful country. Proprietor. 


" EAL.—Clarendon Hotel; direct opposite pier ; en 
pension 4 gs.; 15s.6d per day. 
EAL HOUSE HOTEL, Deal, Kent; leading 
private hotel on sea front. 
oe al Hotel; family and com.: head- 
quarters for motorists. A. O. Fuller, Propr. 
a ae ; the Naval and Military res. 
hotel. Proprietors : Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. 
OUGLAS, I.0.M.—Douglas Bay Hotel; sunny 
position ; golf; tennis; bathing; garages. 
OUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN.—Peveril Hotel; on 
landing pier; terms moderate. 
OVERCOURT BAY.—Cliff Hotel; first-cl. fam. 
and tourist ; unique pos.—facing sea; billiards 
(two tables); elec. light; garage. Tel. Harwich 42. 
Chas. Beresford, Resident Proprietor. 


ROIT WICH —NorburyHouse ‘ beautiful grounds; 
near baths; everything supremely comfortable. 


] \ROITWICH.— Worcs. Brine Baths Hotel ; 150rms.; 

A.A., K. A.C.; mod. incl. terms. T. F. Culley,Mgr. 

ROITWICH.—St. Andrew’s House; best situa- 
tion; Vi-beds; running water ; electric light. 


[BOLT WICH. Ravens Hotel ; own beautiful gds. ; 
op. celebrated brine baths; souvenir. Manager. 


‘\ROIT  WICH.—Norbury House; beautiful grnds. ; 
near baths ; everything supremely comfortable. 


] \ULVERTON.—Carnarvon Arms ; 5 miles private 
trout fishing; stag, fox, otter hunting; good 
hunters; billiards Home; Dairy. Booklet. 


UMFRIES.—Station Hotel; convenient for tour- 
ists and business men ; electric light; lift. 


a Sey Sy 


ASTBOURNE.—ImperialHotel ; central heating ; 

running hot and cold water; gas fires, and 

phones in bedrooms ; hotel car to three golf courses, 
6d. each. 


ASTBOURNE.—Grand Hotel; facing sea ; accom. 
for about 400 visitors ; first-class orchestra. 


ager tec na ae Private Hotel ; min. sea 
and Devonshire Park; mod. J. Wake, proptrss. 


ASTBOURNE.— Howard House Hotel ; few yards 
sea, Devonshire Park, theatre. Tel. 846. 


) pyemnerien iret Brit. Station Hotel. Scotland’s 
premier hotel. Phone 8966 ; tele. “ British, Edin.” 


LGIN.—The Station Hotel; first-class accommo- 
dation; Phone No. 58. E.H. Parr, Manageress. 


ENetise LAKES, Grasmere.—Prince of Wales 
Lake Hotel; home comforts; excellent centre; 
fishing. Phone 6. 


walking, coaching, moioring, 
Tom Scott, Prop. 


Telegrams, “ Prince, Grasmere.”’ 


NI XMOUTH.—Koyal Beacon Hotel ; Unrivalled posi- 
tion; overlooking bay. A. W. Bradshaw, prop. 


SS SS 


re Hotel ; first-class ; facing 
sea. 
PreLmours.~“ Grandview”; all year season ; 
water’s edga; 2 min. town and piers. Tel. 86. 


T,)ALMOUTH HYDRO; on sea front; every cum- 
fort; moderate terms; taritf on application. 
L)ARNHAM.—Bush Hotel ; quiet, restful holidays in 
Surrey ; large garden ; comfortable roms. 
{AVERSHAM.— Shjp Hotel; early Tudor period; 

golf; hard tennig courts. Percy Adams. 


OLKESTONE.— Edgecliffe. The Leas; high-class 
pension ; sea views; tariff. Apply proprietor, 


JOLKESTONE.—Sothoron Lodge. Pension; bes 
position on Leas; quiet and comfortable, 


r OLKESTONE.—Bouverie Pension, 25, 96 Bouveris 
Square ; min. to Leas Prom. ; recom. ; homelite 


VOLKESTONE.—Lyndhurst Hotel ; facing sea ni 
bandstand. Terms, N. Kirbell, Manager, 


JOLKESTONE.—Tressillian ; top of Barls Aven 
well found and a quietly comfortable house to 
stay at; 14/6 day; F. R. Dell, proprietor, 


OLKESTONE.— Queen's Hotel ; high-class fanily 
and commercial ; electric lift. Apply Manageras 
JOWEY.—St. Catherine’s Hotel; overlooking sea; 
new golf course. 
{RESH WATER BAY HOTEL, I. of W.—Sunny; 
sheltd ; secluded ; comnft.; cleanlivess ; courtesy, 
| eee ABBEY HOTEL.—Adig. station ; over. 
looking ruins ; garage; tennis; central for Lakes, 


SS AS SS 


IANT’S CAUSEWAY, Bushmills, Ireland.—Caue 
way Hotel; first-class and moderate terms. 


LASGOW.—More's Hotel ; high-cl. tourist tir 
hotel; unsurpassed for comfort and cuisine; 
mod. terms: resident proprietress. 


/ LASGOW.—The Central Station Hotel, Giasgo, 
is the leading hotel in Scotland 8. H. Quine 
Hotel Manager. is 
LASGOW.—St. Enoch Hotel; first-class; cov 
venient for business men and tourists. 


LENDALOUGH, Co. Wicklow.—Royal Hotel 

first-class; terms moderate ; open winter aul 

summer; garage free ; 32 miles from Dublin; fishisg 
free lakes and rivers. 


(\ LOUCESTER —Bell Hotel; close to Cathedl 
garage; phone 772. Miss Thirlwall. Manageress 


(J ORLESTON— Elmhurst Links Private Hot, 
private grounds; croquet ; tennis; nearest links; 
garage. Phone 105. ‘ 
ORKLESTON.—St. Edmund's Private Hotel; facing" 
sea; near golf links; 50 bedrooms. 


VY REAT YARMOUTH.—Queen’s Hotel ; finest pos 
centre Marine Parade, facing sea and gardens 


IS SY Sy 


ARROGATE.—Russell Hotel ; first-class private, 
facing Valley Gardens; Pump Room. 2min, 

illus. tariff. Wee 
: ARROGATE.—George Hotel ; 150 rooms; leading 
fam.; opp.Koyal Baths, C.E.N. Robertson, Manr, 


TJ ARROGATE.—The Queen Hotel; highest-lass 
family ; beautiful grounds; modern garage. 


ASTINGS AND ST. LEONAKDS-ON-SEA—Ihe 
Kversfield Hotel ; St. Leonards’ best and most 
charming; first-class hotel; facing south om a 
beautiful large rooms and suites ; moderate mclus! 
terms, Apply Manager. ‘lel. Hastings 5. Ne 
ASTINGS & ST LEONARDS.—The Craig-y-Do 
ideal pos. ; promenade ; high-cl, ; strictly m0 
ASTINGS. —Albany Hotel; finest position 0 
front; garage; lift. Phone 761. ms 
AWICK.—Crown Hotel; family and commercial; 
moderate terms. Phone 154. 
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ERTS.—Bushey Hall Hotel ; 30 minutes from 
London; ideal for golfers. 


Face goil lint Hotel; facing south; ideal 


NDHEAD —Thorshill Hotel (first-class private ; 
H highest residence ia Surrey ; sunny ; bracing. 


7] FINDHEAD.—Hotel Moorlands; leading hotel ; 
French cuisine; excellent wines; garage. 


UNSTANTON.—Golden .Lion Hotel; opposite 
H Pier; A 

UNSTANTON.—The Morse Select Private Hotel, 
H facing pier; terms moderate. 


-TUNSTANTON.—Glebe Hotel; on cliff; A.A. 


UNSTANTON.-—Lestrange Arms and Golf Links 
H Hotel; close to sea and links; R.A.C. and A.A. 


YTH®, Kent.—Swan Hotel : ‘first-cl. comfortable 
hotel; garage; R.A.C.; good golf. 


SS SS 


LFRACOMBE.—Lee Bay Hotel, Ltd, Lee; on 
sea shore; first-class; own farm; golf, tennis, 
bathing. Tel. Ilfracombe 60. 
JLFRACOMBE.—The Granville ; mag. sea views ; 
comfort ; sociability ; good cooking ; 42 bedrooms, 


LFRACOMBE.—Cliffe Hotel; first-class; nearest 
links; own grounds ; overlooking sea; propr. 


[SYERNESS. - Station Hotel (Highland Rly. Co.'s). 
Telephone 267. 


NVERNESS.—Caledonian Hotel; first-class and 
com.; accom. 180; mod.; garage. F. Steven, Propr. 


<r SS Sey 


ERSEY.— Somerville Hotel, St. Aubin's; perfect 
situation ; large private grounds; golf; bathing; 
tennis 


ERSEY.—The Sandringham, Colomberie ;_ 
sea; 70 rooms; from 42s.; illustrated tariff. 


ERSEY.—British Hotel, Gorey ; comfortable and 
convenient; excellent cuisine; ideal winter resort. 


Rt Se SS 


ILLARNEY LAKES.—The Lake Hotel; premier 
hotel; mountain climbing; golf; fishing; 
excursions, 


| Sgr eg Inverness-shire. Duke of Gordon 
Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Wolfenden, Proprietors 
and Managers. 


Kes LYNN.—Globe Hotel. Royal Warrant 
Holders ; everything of the best. Phone No. 179. 


SS SS <S 


EEDS.—Victory Hotel. Tel. 20191: spacious 
rooms; first-class 1gment. Trust Houses Ltd. 

EIGH-ON-SEA.— Grand Hotel; family ; facing sea; 
comfortable. 


IPHOOK.—Royal Anchor ; famous old Inn; home 
du farm ; beautiful grounds; write booklet. 
ITTLEHAMPTON.- Beach Hotel ; unique in situ- 
ation, service and clientéle ; G.S. Stacey, Mgr. 
IVERPOOL.—Compton Hotel, Church Street; 
first-class family and business hotel. Wm 
Kussell, proprietor. 


[JAXDUDNO.- Gogarth Abbey Hotel, facing 
south; glorious panoramic sea and mountain 


Views; nearest golf links. ‘I’, Dutton, Proprieter. 
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| Figg epee ater seen: Hotel; first-class ; facing 
sea ; sunny aspt.; parties. S. Chantery, Man. Dir. 


LANDUDNO.—Grand Hotel; premier of North 
Wales; 200 rooms; finest situation. 


LANGAMMARCH WELLS.—Lake Hotel; in best 
scenery of Mid-Wales; golf; fishing ; garage. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. “One of the best 
in North Wales.” Tel. No. 7. J.S, Shaw, Res. Pr. 


LANWRTYD WELLS.—Abernant Lake Hotel; 

beautifully situated in own grounds; elec. light ; 

cent. heat. ; golf; fishing, etc.; garages. Tele. ‘“‘ Aber- 
nant.’”’ Tel.13. Apply Manager. 


LANWDDYN, North Wales. —Lake Vyrnwy 

Hotel; first-class ; remote from the hustle and 

noise of modern life; trout fishing, shooting; hard 
tennis court ; own farm. 


OCH AWE.—Loch Awe Hotel (Argyllshire) ; first- 
class; finest situa. in Highlands; fishing; boating; 
tennis ; mountaineering. Tele. ad. Hotel, Loch Awe. 


LOXDONDERRY.—Northern Counties Hotel; in 
conjunc. Abercorn Arms, Strabane; Golf Hotel, 
Castlerock; Corporation Arms,Coleraine; lead. hotels. 


ONDONDERRY.—City Hotel; the leading hotel 
in the city. Phone 198; Manager. 

ONDONDERRY.—Northern Counties Hotels; the 
premier hotel in Derry and West. 


OUTH.— Mason’s Arms Hotel; premier; magnifi- 
cent rooms; perfect cuisine; garage. Manager, 
A J. Brudenell. 
OWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel; facing sea; tennis 
courts; large gardens. Phone 394, 395. 


OWESTOFT.—“ Dagmar,” Kirkley Cliff : opposite 
bathing chalets; young soc. catered for ; picnics 
arranged ; terms from 3 guineas. Mrs. L. Fairchild. 
UDLOW.— Angel Hotel; commercial, family; 
electric light; baths; garage. Phone4. Pro- 
prietor, k Kendrick Sharp. 
YME REGIS.—Bow House Private Hotel; high 
situation ; extensive land and sea views. 


LXE REGIS.—Stile House ; home comforts ; ex- 
cellent cuisine; sea views; E. J. Leeming, prop. 

| ye REGIS —Hotel Alexandra; facing sea; 
4d electric light; excel. cuisine; central heating; 
Phone 10. A.H. Hinton, prop. 


LYNDHURST, New Forest. —Crown Hotel 60 
rooms; garage; large gardens; golf near. 
YNMOUTH, Lynton.—‘*The Summer House”’ ; 
private; mod. tariff on applicn.; per. supervsn, 
YNTON.—Royal Castle Hotel; leading family; 
grounds (9 acres) facing sea. Tom Jones, Propr. 
YNTON.—Valley of Rocks Hotel; midst glorious 
Devon scenery, 


golf. 


SS -SS 


renga errs BRIDGE, Taplow.—The Hermi- 

tage ; Private and Residential Hotel; adjacent 
toriver and boathouse ; secluded in charm. grounds; 
two tennis lawns; private sitting-rooms. Phone 388. 


AIDENHEAD.—Hotel St. Ives; 70 rooms; near 
station and river ; terms mod. ; excel. cuisine, 


\ ALAHIDE.—Grand Hotel; 15 minutes from 
Dublin; beautifully situated; golf; boating; 
tennis. 


ALVERN.—Malvern Hydro Ltd.; central; con- 
venient; comfortable ; electric passenger lift to 
all floors; modern baths complete with all the prin- 
cipal types of hydropathic and electric treatments ; 
large garden; tennis; croquet; billiards; terms 
from £3 7s. 6d. to £4 10s. per week. Prospectus on 
application to Assistant Director. Telephone 156. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Hydro, Malvern.”’ 


ALVERN.—Hardwicke Hotel; nearest the College 


and golf links; every comfort. Phone 246, 
H. Wilson, prop. 
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grin get ering Victoria House, 254 Oxford- 


Phone City 6876. 


road ; commercial hotel. 
ANCHESTER. — Victoria Hotel; the Busines 
Man's Hotel. 6 SNE LS ae 
ARGATE.—White Hart Hotel; first-class; re- 
nowned for comfort, cuisine and ser. Phone 44. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Ailesbury Arms Hotel; family 
and residntl; garage; Repairs Works. Phone 1. 


ATLOCK,—Rockside Hydro.; extensive grounds; 

modern hydro: Turkish, electric and famous 
whirlpool baths; volcanic mud; golf; tennis; 
croquet and bowls. Telephone No. 12 (2 lines) 


\ [ATLOCK.—Smedley’s Hydro. ; largest and most 
complete for health and pleasure. 

ELROSE.—Abbey Hotel; first-class country 
hotel; mod. tariff; hunting; fishing; garage 

Oe dae coon Eagle Hotel; fam. resdntl; 
noted for comfort; golf. Phone 10. 


\ FINEHEAD.—Hotel Metropole; largest; all mod 
conveniences; centre; promenade; tennis; 
croquet; lift. 


ORECAMBE.—Grand Hotel. Promenade, Tel. 160; 
gar.; adjoining golf links; Prop. J. N. Yates. 


DSwDd LY 
EWARK.—Clinton Arms for motorists ; 20 sepa- 
rate lock-ups; petrol; oils, etc. 


gh maa Ocean View”; Pentire Headland 
position ; adjng. golf beaches ; one mile to town. 
EWQUAY.—Moirah Private Hotel; sea views; 
elec. light; lounge; sep. tbis. ; per. supervision. 


N EWQUAY.—St. Rumon’s Boarding House ; facing 
sea; adjoining golf links; close to beach. 


NEWouay. —Atlantic Hotel; full sea view; 
adjoining golf links; lock-up garages. 
OTTINGHAM.—“‘ High Peak” Private Hotel; 
Forest-rd, W.; Phone, Tel. Nottingham 1979; 
fine sit. ; convenient ; adjacent to Forest, Arboretum ; 
modern garage. 
OTTINGHAM.—Flying Horse Hotel. Tel. 4164; 
an old house with modrn ser. rust Houses Ltd. 


a SS Ss 


BAN :—Great Western Hotel; leading hotel; on 
esplanade ; overlooking bay; moderate tariff. 


VERSTRAND HOTEL, nr. Ce ee 
fur.; excellent cuisine; very comfortable ; golf, 
tennis, riding, fishing, bathing. Phone Cromer 196. 


XFORD.—Roebuck Hotel ; first class ; old estab.; 
central position ; moderate ; garage: night porter. 


-\XFORD.—Clarendon Hotel. Tel 285; recently im- 
proved ; grill room; orchtra. Trust Houses Ltd. 


SS SS oS 


AIGNTON, South Devon.—Redcliffe Hotel ; finest 
position in Torbay ; every comfort; mod. Serms. 


oe ae Royal George; only hotel facing 


tariff ; entrance adjoins station platform. 


ITLOCHRY.—Atholl Palace Hotel (season, May— 
October); no finer hotel in Scotland; grounds 
40 acres; garage, 40 cars. 


LYMOUTH.—Central Hotel; close to Hoe and 
theatres; excellent cuisine; moderate tariff. 


LYMOU'lH.—Albion Hotel. 'I'el. 1423; close to Gt. 
Western Railway Station. Trust Houses Ltd. 
ORTHCAWL.— Esplanade Hotel; R.A C.,A.M C.U., 
P C.T.C.; moderate terms; 100 rooms; first-class 
residential; perfect climate all seasons; nearest 
licensed hotel to Koyal Porthcawl Golf Club; largest 
hotel in district. 
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ORTMADOC.—Royal Sportsman Hotel; modern 


conveniences; electric light; : ro 
fishing. Phone 15. Shes golf; tennis; 
= se mer c 
PRINCE TOWN, Devon.—Duchy Hotel. Devons 2 <7 
finest moorland health resort. Geo. J. Rowe, pro x 
Dro. c 
SS 9 = 
ON 
AMSGATE.—Granville Hotel; withi ri 
distance of 5 famous golf links, esd 
ama a i ou 
EADING.— Mansfield House,” Kendrick Road: tr 
residential hotel ; nr. College. Tele, _ 0u' 
EIGATE.—White Hart Hotel ; old established: . 
charm. grounds; mod, A. Thompson, Page piso 
ETFORD.—White Hart Hotel; first-class, Phons ou" 
22. Telegrams, White Hart, Retford, LS Pr 
eee eae nn noder: 
INGWOOD (NEW FOREST).—White Hart Hol; SX fi 
coarse fishing; R.A.C. and A.A. Telegr: 
IPON.—Spa Hotel; first-class; electric light OUT 
central heating ; open all year. fac 
IPON.—Unicorn Hotel: first-class; garage: lod: OUT 
up ; R.A.C.; A.A.; Phone 4; Tel. Unicorn, Ripn, col 
YDE.—I.W. Royal Esplanade Hotel; facing ss T. J 
and pier. Tel. Band Ryde. Phone 293. ide 
T.A 
> <& S bec 
; ‘B® and Ru 
gp eet dag en Hart Family Hotel; patty § courses 
Royalty ; Govt. Depts. and Motor Clubs. Tele | plicatio 
C. Craske, manager. QT LI 
ALISBURY—Old George Hotel ; bit. 1320; adapiel ina 
to modern requirements ; central heating, et, OT. L 
ALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA. — Hotel _ Alexandn; 106 
leading family; ideal position sea from; TOKE 
garage. C. Butler, Manageress. ing. 
re ggeter eo bn Kent Hotel; private lam TOW! 
extending to the sea. J. E. Tanare, Proprieta. non 
———— man 
ANDOWN, 1.W.—Sandringham Hotel (privat; 
finest position Esplanade; apply for illus.terif. GTRAN 
ARK (‘Gem of the Channel Isles”) —Hotel Bel 
Air; bathing; boating; fishing ; rock climbing; WAN! 
tennis ; beautiful position ; 300 ft. sea views ; extel nea 
sive grounds; booklet; moderate. ; 
 ggronsid ISLES.—Holgates Hotel; facing st) 
nearest golf course ; resident Proprietors. AUNT 
CIEAFORD, Sussex.—Beach Hotel (private); 6 Hous 
rooms; on sea front ; two golf clubs; modersis MAVIST 
terms ; Phone 121 Seaford. _ eee hunti: 
EATON, DEVON.—Royal Clarence Hotel; first 
class family, Phone 15 Seaton. "oe 
a ont. 


ne 
EVENOAKS.—Bligh’s Hotel ; charming XIII cen: 
tury house, 40 min. Charing Cross; mod. tarid. 
Proprietor, Major G. E. Smith. Phone 331. 
ESOPEICUCr, BAO! Se 2 a eee 
YEVENOAKS.—Royal Crown Hotel; firstclet 
500 feet above sea-level; gravel soil; acres 
world garden ; nr Knole House and Pk, 35 min. (itt 


YHANKLIN.—Milanese; facing south; near s 
lift, pier and Keats Green. 


QHREWSBURY—Orown Hotel ; first-class; 
tral. Tel. 192. R.A.C and M.U. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel; first-cl ; finest po 
overlooking sea; opd, 1920. T. E. FitzGertld. 


IDMOUTH.—Knowle Hotel; first ia wm 
Hard Tennis Court. ‘Phoned, Ay 


B 


Every ys 
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(OUTH.— Victoria Hotel; finest position ; 
dera gare to sea; lift and lock-up garage ‘ me 
os \[DMOUTH —Fortfield Hotel; finest position ; 

oe cricket field. tennis courts ; garage. 
ae ieee meats Rai AR. 56 
von' tree.— Royal Hotel; first-class; best 
: Sgt gk visiting the far-famed Misty Isle; 
terms moderate. ee : ee ee 
QONNING-ON-THAMES.—French Horn Hotel; 
easy =: lawns; tennis ; garage ; AA. and R.A.C. 

THAMPTON.—South - Western Hotel; for 

x00 Cones to and from the Continent. 
QUTHPORT.—The Palace Hotel, Birkdale, where 
Pa health, comfort and homeliness abound ; terms 
shed: from 6 gns. per week; week-end (including dinner 
opr. dance), 358. ; 17s. per day en pension. 
=e THPORT.—Prince of Wales Hotel; ‘The 
Phtoe Y Tandies Hotel’; excellent cooking, comfort; 
moderate terms; hot and cold water all bedrooms ; 
Total six first-class golf links; garage; home farm. 
te Telegrams: ‘‘ Prince, Southport.’’ Phones: 1431. 
Tight OUTHPORT.—Victoria (R.A.C. and A.A.) Hotel ; 


facing sea ; 120 rooms; palm court; orchestra. 


OUTHSEA.—Sandringham Hotel ; facing sea and 
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INTAGEL.—King Arthur’s Castle Hotel. Close 
to sea and the ruins of King Arthur’s Castle. 


ORCROSS.—Torcross Hotel, nr. Kingsbridge ; sit. 
delight. seaside vil. ; fresh water fishing ; tennis. 


eee Hotel ; Premier, adj. Medical 
Baths ; garage attached; Chas. W. Hore, Man. 


ORQUAY.—Victoria and Albert Hotel; first 
class; near station, sea and town. Manager. 


ORQUAY.— Queen’s ; old estab. fam.hotel ; nearest 
sea. Proprietors: Harrison’s Hotels, Ltd. 


biggest! SPA, North Wales.—Hotel Belle Vue; 
renovated ; redecorated ; listed R.A.C., A.A 


iggy ey WELLS.—Calverley Hotel; first- 
class fully licensed ; standing own grounds; top 
Mount Pleasant. 


URNBERRY.—Station Hotel; modern holiday 
hotel ; two golf courses; garage ; sea baths. 


SS SSS 


ENTNOR.— Crab and Lobster; sheltered grounds, 
34 acres; own produce; terms from 3 guineas 
winter ; 34 summer. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Tel. 102; finest hotel 
in I. of W. Trust Houses Limited. 


SS ES 


ARWICK.—Warwick Arms Hotel; family and 


Rion common; mod. terms; good cuisine. Proprietor. residential ; central heating ; gar.,R.A-C.& A.A. 
We T. ALBANS.—Cedarhurst Private Hotel; ‘an ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.— West Cliff Hotel ; high-cl. 
IDG sh ideal home without the worry”; tennis. Propr. Ms residtl. estabmt.; mod. terms; licensed; gar. 
St Saar e ESTGATE-ON-SEA, Loudwater, Sussex. 
PV oemees baed cite b. Fao pag te yay AM \ _ Gardens.—Sea view all rooms; excellent 
‘— and Russian baths; ne-water swim. foe 4 golf | cuisine. 
peg courses ; large garage ; illus. souvenir; tariff on ap- | ESTWARD HO.—Golden Bay Hotel; leadin 
Tele | Plication. R.H. Doorbar, Managing Director. W N.Devon hotel ; facing famous links ; suagngueee 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Cromwell Hotel; Mar- | ? ve . 
— isopod : 5 ‘ Lt } yy cert ee. — see Royal Hotel ; leading fam. 
dal ina; private residential hotel ; moderate tariff. hotel ; attract. garden ; central heating; quiet. 
6, et T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Adelphi Hotel; from | 
re 106 daily ; 80 rooms; dances ; garage ; billiards. | eT ae ina on lake 
front: TOKE-ON-TRENT.—North Stafford Hotel; lead- | : : : 
ing hotel ; op. station ; moderate tariff ; garage. | INDSOR. — White Hart Hotel; family and 
mente | residential; 100 rooms; mod. tariff. ‘ 
la TOWMARKET.—Fox Hotel; leading family com- | ——— jotta 
prietar, mercial ; garage; billiards. Phone 98. Hay and y= SPA.—Spa Hotel ; near Pump Room 
i dman. | and golf links. Phone 9. 
rivet); | —_—_—_—__—_—— —$_—$___—_—__—_—_——_ | 
18.tarifl TRANRAER.—King’s Arms; short routeIreland; | Wtceaer, SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel; fully 
oer nearest station pier ; highly recommended. licensed ; garage; tennis; croquet Phone 32 
tel aie ee soig hina is or dea ees 
imbing: WANAGE.—Grand Hotel; sea front; south; | V OODSTOCK (Oxon).—Bear Hotel ; 300 years old ; 
» extel nearest links; licensed; garage. Phone 98. | entrance to Blenheim Park; exc. cuisine ; 
: | garage. Phone 49, 
——— | ., wy Lt oe ieee ee vite 
1g 8; SS | ORCESTER.— Star Hotel ; electric lift ; lounge; 
8 AUNTON.—Castle Hotel; the old-estab, County | —— 9+ Teadin-room; gar. G. E. Spurr, propr. 
ste); House, Proprietors : Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. ORCESTER.—Crown Hotel; old established; 
20d AVISTOCK.—Bedford Hotel; close to moors: : | _ one _—— Beengeen, Miss Godfrey. e 
nies hunting, golf, salmon and trout fishing. | REXHAM (the Gate to North Wales).—Wynnstay 
1; first SS =a Arms Hotel; first-class ; every convenience for 
EIGNMOUTH.—Royal Hotel ; only hotel on sea | motors; A.A. Tel.“ Wynnstay.” Phone 165. R. M. 
cin cen front, Proprietors : Harrison’s Hotels, Ltd. ' Howard, Manager. 
od. tarifl 
sls 
2s) BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
in. Cif. 
em ° 
_— A Residential and Treatment Centre. Telephone 341. 
ss, oo § Every variety of Electrical, Massage, and Thermal Treatment: Brine, Turkish, Nauheim, 
Bn and Radiant Heat Baths. 
oe Resident Physician. 
— 
in tow. 
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North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE CO. Ltd. Funds, £28,385,000. Income, £8,435,00) 


q 


FIRE LIFE I 
ACCIDENT ANNUITIES 
BURGLARY MARINE 
CHIEF OFFICES: 
61 Threadneedle St.,. LONDON, E.C. 2 64 Princes St., EDINBURGH 
SETI A A REPT ‘ 
—— 
- es Pc 
Maa Ms cli Mh ° oa ta to 
é Mi 
PsO-~BRITISH INDI} :: 
no 
SEA TRIPS BY OCEAN LINERS Frem_,LONDON and 
back to LONDON at 
Reduced Summer Rates - Gibra'tar, Morocco, Marseilles and Egypt. inc 
1. GIBRALTAR and back via Plymouth, 1st Class, £16; 2nd Class, £11. 
la. LONDON—GIBRALTAR—CASABLANCA, Ist Class, £22; 2nd Class, £17. sol 
2. MARSEILLES by P. & O. TRAIN DE LUXE, via PARIS (with sleeping berth), and back 
by sea via GIBRALTAR and Plymouth. First Class only, £28. Th 
3. MARSEILLES, via GIBRALTAR, and back by rail via PARIS, or vice versa, Ist Class, : 
£20: 2nd Class, £14, 
4. GIBRALTAR and MARSEILLES, back via Plymouth, by Sea, 1st Class, £20 ; 2nd Class, £14. ha 
Few Spring or Summer Sea Trips of short duration possess the charm offered by the voyage to ) bee 
Gibraltar or Marseilles in a P, & O. or British India liner. The ships usually stay at 
Gibraltar for the better part of one day and reach Marseilles a week H 
after departure from London. The homeward steamer usually leaves e 
Marseilles on Saturday. 
FREQUENT AND REGULAR Freight and Passenger SERVICES are Fre 
maintained between Continent, London, Mediterranean Ports and A 
EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, MAURITIUS, EAST and side 
SOUTH AFRICA, STRAITS, SIAM, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, 
Ete. Ger 
For all information apply :— h 
Passenger Services : P. & O. House, 14-16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. ay 
Freight or General: P. & O. or B.I. Offices: 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
BI. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. had 
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